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PREFACE 


In bringing this book to n close I base treated the last eleven 
jears, 1874 to 1S85, in a manner which precludes all expression 
of inj own Mews, cither on the characters of the actors or on 
the\alueof thework pcrfomied b) them , and something of the 
same reticence will be obsened in the pages dealing with the 
jears immediatclj preceding 1S74 We base not the material 
before us for the formation of a final judgment on manj points 
arising in the course of the narratne, and it is therefore better 
to abstain from the expression of decided opinion, except on 
matters so completcl} before the public as to lease no room 
for hesitation Espcciallj is this rule to be observed in a book 
addressed to those who are not )Ct at an age when independent 
imcstigation is possible 

I hope It will be understood that in mj mention of \arious 
authors I have had no intention of writing a historj- of litera- 
ture, however brief My object has been throughout to exhibit 
that side of literature which connects itself with the general 
political or intellectual movement of the countrj, and to leave 
unnoticed the purely literary' qualities of the writers mentioned 
Ihis will explain, for instance, the total omission of the name 
of Roger Bacon, and the brief and, if regarded from a different 
point of view, the very' unsatisfactory treatment of writers like 
Dickens and '^1 hackeriy 
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PREFACE 


Those of my readers -ttho have complained that no maps 
were to be found in the book may now be referred to a 
‘ School Atlas of English History,’ recently edited by me for 
Messrs Longmans & Co To include an adequate number of 
maps m these volumes would have increased their size beyond 
all fitting limits 

In the spelling of Indian names I have not adopted the 
modern and improved system of transliteration Admirable as 
It IS when used by those who are able to give the right sound 
to each letter, it only leads to mispronunciation in the mouths 
of those who are, as most of the readers of this volume will be, 
entirely in the dark on this point The old rough method of 
our fathers at least ensures a fair approximation to the true 
pronunciation 

For the illustrations I have still to express my great obliga- 
tion to Mr St John Hope, to whom Mr Scharf has con- 
tinued to render valuable assistance in the selection of portraits 

My thanks are also due to Messrs Valentine & Sons of 
Dundee for permission to engrave from their photographs the 
illustrations which appear on pp 66z, 666, 668, 6S3, 907, 919, 
937. and 942 
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ERRATA 

V 659 line a from houom A ff ‘ nov. Lord Russell ’ 

P 6fj(,line30 A ‘ or another 

P 696, line 6 from bottom after ‘Minorca read ‘ and obtained from France 
promise to destroy the fortifications of DunVirh 

P 709, line 9 before ‘ W alpole’ read ' Sir Robert 

P 793, last line A'e'nou, and after Spam read ‘at the end of the Sc\en Years 
W ar (See p 766 ) 

P ££6, line 3 after ‘ Hushisson read ‘the President of the Hoard of Trade ’ 
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THL RISE or CAniXLT COrERAJ/EAT 

1689-1754 


Cn\PTER XLII 

\MUUM HI AND MAK\ II 
WIUIAM III 1689-1702 MAR\ 11 1689—1694 


LEADING DATES 

The Mutiny Act •'nil the Toleration Act 

Battle of KilliccranVie 

Relief of LonJonilcrrj 

Battle of the Boyne 

Surrender of Limerick 

Massacre of Glencoe 

Battle of La Horuc 

The Formation of the Whip junto 

The Triennial Act 

Death of Mary 


lt«9 

jui> ij, itsa 
July 30, iWg 
July 1 , 1630 
Oct 3, iCjr 
Feb J3 1O51 
May 15, 1697 
JG33-J034 
1634 

Dee aB, J694 


I The new Government and the Mutiny Act 16S9 — It was 
unlikely that Wtllinm t\ oukl long be popular He uas cold and 
reserted, and he manifestly eared moic for the stiuggle on the 
Continent than for the strife tshich nttcr reased between English 
parties Yet he was sagacious enough to know that it was only 
by managing English aff iirs with firmness and wisdom that he 
could hope to cirry England with him m his conflict with France , 
and he did Ins work so well that, though fen of Ins nciv subjects 
loted him, most of them learned to respect him As he owed 
Ins crown to the support of both parties, he chose Ins first mnnstcis 
from both In March his throne was c\poscd to some d.mgcr 
The army w IS dissatisfied in consequence of the shabby pait winch 
1” U U 
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It had played when called on to defend James II , and one regi- 
ment mutinied Only the Dutch troops could be trusted, and it 
was by them that the mutiny was suppressed The punishment 
of mutinous soldiers by courts martial had been forbidden by the 
Petition of Right (see p 508) Pa-hament now passed a Mutiny Act, 



William in 


which authorised the maintenance of discipline by such courts foi 
siK months onlj The Act has been since lene^\ed from year to 
year, and as, if it dropped, the king nould have no lawful means 
of maintaining discipline. Parliament thus maintains control over 
the army 

2 The Toleration Act and the Nonjurors 1689 — Still more 



RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


1689 


651 


important was the ;roleraUon Act,jkvhich gave to Dissenters the / 
legal right to worship publicly on complying w'lth certain formal- * 
ities From this toleration Unitanans and Roman Catholics w’ere 
excluded The great mass of Protestant Dissenters were well 
satisfied, and the chief cause of religious strife w'as thus lemoied 



Mary 11 


An attempt made to carry ajCompiehension_Bill (see pp 598, 599), 
which was intended to attract Dissenters to the Church by altering 
the Prayer Book, ended in complete failure All holders of office m 
Church and State w'eie required to take the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance to the new sovereigns About 400 of the clergy wnth 
Archbishop Sancroft and six other bishops lefused to sw'ear Their 

u u 2 
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offices -were conferred on others, and they, holding that they and 
those "who continued to acknowledge them were the true Church, 
founded a body which, undei the name of N^njurors, continued to 
evist for more than a centurj' 

3 Locke’s Letters on Toleration 1689 — The Toleration Act 
Itself was m the mam the fruit of the change w'hich had taken place 
m the political circumstances of the nation since the Restoration 
Men had had reason to be afraid of Roman Catholics, and w'ere no 
longer afraid of Dissenters Alongside of this pojitical change, how- 
ever, had grown up a change of opinion amongst the thinking men 
who had especial influence m the Whig party In 1689 the philo- 
sopher Locke published his ‘ Letters on Toleration ’ They w'ere 

much Jess heroic than Milton’s 
‘ Areopagitica ’ (see p 546), andp 
instead of dwellingon the braci^ '^ 
effects of liberty on the human 
spint, maintained the view that 
the State had no business to inter- 
fere with religious conviction A 
Church, according to Locke, was 
‘ a voluntary society of men join- 
ing themselves together of their 
own accord, in order to the 
public W'orshipping of God in 
such manner as they shall judge 
acceptable to Him and effectual 
to the salvation of their souls’ 
On such loluntary associations 
the State had no right to impose penalties 

4 Establishment of Presbyterianism m Scotland 1689 — In 
Scotland and Ireland William had to fight for his crowm In Scot- 
land, before the Parliament met, the Episcopal clerg)' w'ere 
‘ rabbled,’ that is to say, were driven from their panshes w'lth insult 
and ill usage by angry crowds Parliament then declared James 
to haie forfeited the crown and gave it tb William and Maiy^ 

It also declared Presbyterianism to be the religion of the countrj' 

5 Killiecrankie 1689 — ^To many of the nobles the establish- 
ment of a clergy which owed them no respect was distasteful, and 
some, of whom the most conspicuous were the Duke of Gordon 
and Viscount Dundee, who had till lately been known as Graham 
of Claverhousc (see p 620), drew their swords for James Gordon 
held out in Edinburgh Castle till June 13 Dundee, following the 
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1689-169 KILLIECRAN^KIE AND GLENCOE 


example of Montrose (see p 547), a Graham like himself, gathered 
the Highland clans around him On July 27, he drew up his 
force on the flat ground at the head of the pass of Killiecrankie 
William’s general, Mackay, toiled up the steep hillside to attack 


him His soldiers had been supplied 
with bayonets, a new French inven- 
tion intended to make each soldier 
a pikeman as well as a musketeer 
The invention had not yet been per- 
fected, and the bayonets had to be 
fixed m the muzzles of the guns 
When Mackays men reached the 
top exhausted by the climb and the 
summer heat, they fired their shots, 
and then, seeing the Highlanders 
rushing upon them, fumbled with 
their bayonets Before they could 
get them fixed the Highlandeis, 
with their flashing broadswords, u ere 
upon them Dundee had been killed 
by the first file, but his men srvept 
the lowland soldiers down the pass, 
leaping lightly over the rocks and 
slaying as they went The High- 
landers, caring more for plunder 
than for James,, returned home to 
deposit their booty in safety 

6 The Pacification of the High- 
lands 1691 — 1692 — The High- 
landers were poor, and in 1691 a dis- 
tribution of 15,000/ amongst the 
chiefs of the clans brought them one 



by one to submission December 31 


was announced as the last day on i, Bajonet as made m 1686 
which the oaths acknowledging Wil- =■ ""aiinHo 
ham would be accepted By that 


time all had resolved to give uay , but one of the number, Maclan 
Glencoe, the head of a small clan, one of the many into which 
the Macdonalds were divided, took pride m being the last to sub- 
mit, and made his appearance on the 31st Unfortunately he by 
mistake came to a gentleman who had no authority to accept his 
oath, and when he reached a person who could accept it, the 
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appointed day had passed The Master of Stair,’ William’s chief 
minister m Scotland, thought this an excellent opportunity to show 
the Highlanders that the Government could punish as well as re- 
ward, and asked William’s leave to destroy Maclan’s clan, on the 
plea that they had, like most other Highland clans, been guilty in 
past time of acts of brigandage and murder William gave his 
assent, wnting that it would be good to ‘ extirpate that set of thieves ’ 

7 The Massacre of Glencoe 1692 — The Mastei of Stair pro- 
ceeded to execute, in a peculiarly treacherous manner, the order 
which he had obtained He sent into Glencoe a party of soldiers, 
who gave out on their arrival that they had come as friends They 
lived with the clansmen, ate ai their tables, joked, and played 
at cards with them On the morning of February 13, 1692, 
whilst it was still dark, the soldiers surrounded the huts of those 
very men with whom they had been making merry the evening 
before They then dragged many of them out of their beds and 
murdered them, firing at such as fled N ot a few, indeed, succeeded 
in making their escape, but the mountains on either side of the glen 
were lofty and rugged, and most of those who took refuge m them 
died of cold and hunger amidst the rocks and the snow When the 
tale was told at Edinburgh the Scottish Parliament broke out into 
indignation, and William had to dismiss the Master of Stair from 
office It was the first time that the Lowland Scotch had shown 
compassion for Highlanders Hitherto they had always treated 
them as a w ild and savage race of plunderers for whom there w as 
no mercy 

8 The Siege of Londonderry 1689 — In Ireland William 
had to deal with something like national resistance On Maich 12 
James, bringing with him some French officers, landed at Kinsale 
Tyrconnel had ready for him an ill-equipped and ill-disciphncd 
Irish army To the native Irish James was still the lawful king, 
w hose title w'as unaffected by anything that an English Parliament 
could do To the English and Scottish colonists he was a mere 
usurper, the enemy of their creed and nation The northern 
Piotestants, chased from their homes with outrage, took refuge 
in Enniskillen and Londonderry' In Londonderry the governor, 
Lundy, prepared to surrender, but when James arrived with his 
army the inhabitants took the defence into their own hands and 
closed the gates in his face The besiegers stnctly blockaded 

’ In Scotland, the eldest sons of lords and viscounts were known by the 
title of Master 
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the town by land and threw a boom across the rncr Foyle, so that 
no food might enter from the sea The defenders were before long 
reduced to feed on horse-flesh, and they had not much of that 
From the top of the cathedral they could sec ships which William 
had sent to their relief, but the ships lay inactive for weeks Men 
who had been well off were glad to feed on the flesh of dogs, and 
even to gnaw hides in the hope of getting nourishment out of 
them At last, on Jul> 30, three of the ships moved up the iivcr 
One of them dashed at the boom and broke it, though she w'as herself 
dnven on shore by the recoil The tide, however, rose and floated 
her oft The whole store of food was borne safely to the town, and 
Londonderr)’ was sav ed James and his Irish army marched awav 
On the day of his retreat an Irish force was defeated at Newtown 
Butler b> the Protestants of Enniskillen 

9 The Irish Parliament 1689 — On May 7, whilst James was 
before Londonderrv, the Irish Parliament met at Dublin The 
House of Commons was almost entirely composed of native Irish, 
and the Parliament passed an Act annulling all the English con- 
fiscations since 16/JI The lands taken by foice in times past were 
to be restored to the Irish owners or their heiro 1 hose English, 
however, who had acquired Irish confiscated lands by puichase 
were to be compensated, and to find money for this compensation 
an Act of Attainder was passed against about 2,000 of William’s 
partisans As most of them were out of harm’s vvay, but little 
blood was likely to be shed, though a great deal of propcity would 
change owners A considerable part of Insh land having been 
confiscated by the English authorities dunng the past forty 5 cars, 
this proceeding did not appear m Ireland to be as outrageous as it 
would have seemed in a settled coiintr>' like England 

10 Schomberg sent to Ireland 1689 — Once more England 
and Ireland were brought into direct antagonism Not only did 
Protestant Englishmen sympathise deeply with the wrongs of 
their country'men in Iieland, whilst they were unable to perceive 
that the Irish had suffered any wrongs at all, but they could 
not fail to see that if James established himself in Ireland, he 
would next attempt, with French help, to establish himself in 
England As it had been in Elizabeth’s reign so it was now 
Either England must conquei heland, or Ireland would be 
used by a foreign nation to conquer England Accordingly', in 
August, Schomberg — who had been a Fiench marshal, but, being 
a Protestant, had lesigned his high position after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (see p 638) lather than renounce his 
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faith — was sent by William with an English anny to Carrickfergus 
The weather was bad, and the arrangements of the commissariat 
iveie worse, so that disease broke out among the soldieis, and 
nothing serious was done during the remainder of the year 

1 1 The Bill of Rights and the Dissolution of the Convention 
Parliament 1689 — 1690 — In England, the Conv^ention Pailiament 
had passed a Bill of Rights, embodying the demands of the 
former Declaration of Rights (see p 647) Since then it haa 
grown intractable The Whig majority had forgotten the services 
rendered by the Tones against James, and, treating them as 
enemies, was eager to take vengeance on them When, therefore, 
a Bill of Indemnity nas brought in, the Whigs excepted from it so 
many of the Tory leaders on the ground that they had supported 
the harsh acts of the last two kings, that William, who cared for 
neither party, suddenly pjorogued Parliament and then dissolved it 

12 Settlement of the Revenue 1690, — A new Paihament, in 
which the majonty was Tory, met on March 20, 1690, and by 
confining to four years their grant of neaily half the levenue of the 
Crown, put a check upon any attempt of a future king to make 
himself absolute Subsequently the grant became annual , after 
which no king could avoid summoning Parliament every year, as 
he could not make himself financially independent of the House 
of Commons The supremacy of Parliament w’as thus, as far as 
law' could do it, practically secured Finally, an Act of Grace' 
gave an indemnity to all excepting a few persons, to whom no 
harm was intended as long as they abstained fiom attacking the 
Go\ emment 

13 The Conquest of Ireland 1690—1691 On June 14, 1690, 
William landed at Carrickfergus On July i,he defeated James at 
the battle of the Boyne Schomberg was killed, and James fled to 
Kinsale, where he embarked for France William entered Dublin 
in triumph, and, marching on through the country, on August 8 
laid siege to Limenck Wet w'eather set in and caused disease 
amongst the besiegers, whilst the Irish general, Sarsfield, sweep 
ing round them, destroyed the siege guns on their W'ay to 
batter the w'alls William for the time abandoned the attack 
and leturned to England In 1691 a Dutch general, Gihkell, was 
placed in command of the English army Undei him weie 
hlackay, who had been defeated at Kilhecrankie, and Ruvigny, a 

'An Act of Grace was similar to an Act of Indemnity, except that it 
originated with the king, and could only be accepted or rejected, not amended 
by the Houses 
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French Protestant refugee Thus commanded, William’s troops 
took ^thlone on June 30, and on July 12 destroyed the Irish army 
at Aughrim Limerick was again besieged, and, on October 3, it 
capitulated All officers and soldiers w'ho wished to go to France 
were allowed to emigrate To the lush Catholics were granted 
such privileges in the exercise of their religion as they had enjoyed 
in the reign of Charles II , when there had been a connivance at 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic worship so long as it was not 
obtrusne The Irish Parliament, however, representing now’ the 
English colony alone, called for persecuting measures, and William 
had to go\em Ireland, if he was to govern Ireland at all, in accord- 
ance with Its wishes Limerick became deservedly knowm amongst 
the Irish as ‘ the City of the \ lolated treaty ’ ^ 

14 War with France 1689 — 1690 — In the meantime, whilst 
William w’as distracted by foes in his own kingdom, Louis had 
been doing his best to get the better of his enemies In 1689 
the allies were able to make h e ad ag ainst him without any dc- 
cisue result In 1690 Louis sent his best Admiral, Tourville, to 
sweep the Channel and invade England w'hilst William was away 
in Ireland Off Beachy Head Tourville was met by a combined 
English and Dutch fleet In the battle which followed, the English 
Admiral, Herbert, w'ho had lately been created Lord Tomngton, 
kept, probably through mere mismanagement, his ow'n ships out of 
harm’s way, whilst he allowed his Dutch allies to expose them- 
selves to danger Under these circumstances Tourville gained the 
victor)', whilst in the Netherlands the French Marshal, Luxembourg, 
defeated the allied armies at Fleurus Though William had been 
for some tune unpopular in England as a foreigner, yet the nation 
now lulled, round him as the enemy of the French Tourville 
sailed down the Channel, and asked a fisherman with w'hom he 
came up what he thought of King James “ He is a ver)' worthy 
gentleman, I believe,” was the reply, " God bless him ” Tourville 
then asked the fisherman to take service on board his ship 
“What? I,” answered the man, “go with the French to fight 
against the English? Your honour must excuse me, I could 
not do it to save my life” Thousands of Englishmen xvho were 
indifferent to the claims of James or William w’ould have nothing 
to say to James because he had put himself under the protection 
of the F rench 

15 Disgrace of Marlborough 1691— 1692 —Chui chill, who had 
been created Earl of Marlborough by William, had won distinction 
as a soldier both in Ireland and in the Netherlands Both as an 
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Englishman and as a soldier he n as offended at the fa\ our shown to 
foreigners by William Dutchmen and Frenchmen nere piomoted 
01 er the heads of English officers Dutchmen filled the most lucra- 
tive posts at court, and Mere raised to the English peerage It was, 
perhaps, natural that William should advance those M'hom he 
knew best and trusted most, but m so doing he alienated a great 
number of Englishmen Men high in office doubted iihether a 
government thus constituted could last, and, partly because they 
Mere personally disgusted, partly because they ivished to make 
themsehes safe m any event, entered into communication Mith 
James, and promised to support his claims, a promise M'hich they 
intended to keep or break as might bemost convenient to themseh es 
Marlborough went further than anj In 1691, he offered to move 
an address m the House of Lords, asking William to dismiss the 
foreigners, assuring James that, if William refused, the army and 
navy M'ould e'cpel him from England , and he also induced the 
Princess Anne to put herself in opposition to her sister, the Queen 
On this William depined Marlborough of all his offices 

16 La Hogue, Steinkirk, and Landen 1692 — 1693 — Amongst 
those who had offered their serv'ices to James was Admiral Russell, 
a brother of the Lord Russell Mho had been beheaded (see p 626) 
He Mas an ill-tempered man, and being dissatisfied in consequence 
of some real or fancied slight, told a Jacobite agent that he was Mill- 
ing to help James to regain the throne Yet his offer m as not with- 
out limitation “ Do not think,” he added, “ that I m ill let the French 
triumph over usinouroMmsea Understand this, thatif I meet them 
I fight them , ay, though H is Majesty himself should be on board ” 
Russell kept his M’ord as far as the fighting M^as concerned When 
in 1692 a French fleet and army were made ready for the invasion of 
England, he met the fleet near the Bay of La Hogue and utterly 
defeated it His sailors folloMcdup their victorjf and set on fire the 
greater number of the French ships, though they lay under the pro- 
tection of batteries on shore The French navy, indeed. Mas not 
SMeptfrom the sea, but the mastery had passed into the hands of the 
English No further attempt Mas made by the French in this Mar to 
inv ade England, and Louis, intent upon victories on shore, took little 
trouble to maintain his navy On land Louis still had the superiority 
In 1692, the j ear of the English victory at La Hogue, his army took 
Namur, and defeated the allies at Steinkirk Mith William at their 
head In 1693 the French m on another \ ictorj' at Neerwinden, or, ac- 
cording to another name sometimes given to the battle, at Landen 

17 Beginning of the National Debt 1692 — After both these 
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defeats, William had, m his usual fashion, so 1 allied his defeated 
tioops, that the Fiench gamed little by their Mctoiies In the end 
success A\ ould come to the side nhich had most endurance Money 
uas as much needed as men, and, m 1692, Parliament decided on 
borrowing 1,000,000/ forthe suppoit of the war Kings and Parlia- 
ments had often borrowed money before, but in the long run they 
had failed eithei to pay mtciest or to lepay the principal, and this 
loan IS understood to be the beginning of the National Debt, because 
It was the first on which interest was steadily paid Ihc last piece 
of gold, the French king had said, would carr)' the day, and 
England with her commerce was likely to pro\ide more gold than 
France, where trade w is thiottled by the constant intcrfeience 
of the Go\crnmcnl, and deprued of the protection of an efficient 
navy 

18 Disorder in the Government 1693 — On his return after his 
defeat at Ncerwmdcn, William found cvciy thing in disorder The 
House of C nnmons was out of temper m consequence of the militaiy 
failure, and still more because of the coiniption prevailing amongst 
the king’s ministers, and the disordei of the administiation The 
system of drawing ministers from both parties had led to quariels, 
and the House of Commons was at least as inefficient as the 
Government There was no assuied majority in it If, as often 
happened, fifty or a hundied ^Yhlgb went off one day to amuse 
themselves at tennis, or to sec a new play or a cock-fight, the 
Tones earned everi'thmg before them If, on another day, fifty 
or a hundred Tones chose to dispoit themselves in the same 
manner, the Whigs could undo all that had been done by their 
rivals There was, m those limes, no fear of the constituencies before 
the eyes of a member of Parliament No div ision-hsts weie printed 
and no speeches icporlcd “Nobody,” said an active politician, “ can 
know one day what a House of Commons will do the next” 

19 The Whig Junto 1693—1694 —Acting upon the advice of 
Sunderland, who, though m James’s icign he had changed his 
religion to retain Ins place, was a sinew d observ^cr of mankind, 
William provided a remedy for these disorders Bcfoie the 
end of 1694 discharged his Toi-y ministers and filled their 
posts with Wings, who had now the sole possession of office 
The four leading Whigs, who were consulted on all important 
matters and who were populaily known as the Junto, were 
Lord Somers, the Lord Keeper, a statesmanlike and large-minded 
lawyer, Admiial Russell, the First Lord of the Admiialty , 
Charles Montague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an acute and 
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able financier, and Thomas Wharton, aftcrw ards Lord Wharton, 
Comptroller of the Household, a man of the A\orsl character 
but an excellent electioneering agent, \ersed in all the arts which 
wan adherents to a political party What William hoped from 
this change of system was that, by ha\ing ministers who were of 
one mind, he would be able to ha\e a House of Commons of one 
mind Whig members would think it worth while to attend the 
House steadil}, at personal inconrcnicncc to thcmsches, not only 
because they wished to keep their own friends in office, but because 
those friends, as long as they rem lined in office, would dispose of 
plenty of well-paid posts and rewards of \anoiis kinds, and were 
more likely to gne them to men who \otcd steadil) for them than 
to those who did not 

20 The Junto the Beginning of the Modern Cabinet — 
Nothing was further from William’s thoughts than the introduc- 
tion of anew kind of goicrnmeiit The ministers were still his 
ministers, and what he expected of them was that they would carrj’ 
on the war more efficientlj Ncxertlieless, the formation of the 
Junto was a great step in adiance m the direction of the modem 
Cabinet system, bcciuse it recognised frankly what Ch irlcs II 
had occasional!) recognised tacill), that the growth of the power 
of the House of Commons was so great that the king could not 
goieni satisfactorily unless the mows of Ins ministers iccorded 
with those of a majority of the House of Commons It is eiident 
now that tins admission would ultimately lead to goieniment, not 
by the king, but by a Cabinet supporting itself on an organised 
party m the House of Commons , but ideas grow slowly, and there 
would be much opposition to oicicome before such a system could 
take root with general appiobation 

21 The Bank of England 1694 — The increased strength of 
William’s government was not long m showing itself In 1694 
Bank of England was founded, at the suggestion of William 
Paterson, a Scotchman who, through the influence of Montague, 
had become a member of the House of Commons The growang 
wealth of the country made it necessary that a place should be 
found m which money might be more safel) deposited than with 
the goldsmiths (see p 604), and the new Bank, having leceived 
deposits of mone), made a loan to the Crown on the securit) of a 
Parhamentar)' promise that interest should be paid till the capital 
was returned The Government was theieby put in possession 
of sufficient lesources to enable it to carry on the war successfully 
This would not have happened unless moneyed men had been 
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confident in the stability of William s go\ eminent and of Parlia 
mentarj' institutions 

22 The Place Bill 1694- — Useful as the concentration of 
power m the hands of the Whig Junto was, it raised alaian lest the 
ministers should become too strong The system of wanning lotes 
in Parliament b\ corruption was on the increase, and the fa\ounte 
dcMce of a minister in need of support was to gi\c to a member of 
the House of Commons a place rc\ocable at the pleasure of the 
Crovai, and thereby to bind him by self-interest to vote as the 
minister pleased This system, bad enough when the ministers 
were of different parties, became intolerable when they were all 
of one partv, and it nov seemed possible that the Whig Junto 
might keep itself permanently in office by the votes which it 
purchased Independent members, indeed, had from time to time 
introduced a Place Bill, mal ing it illegal^ for jm^ .member of the 
House of Commons to hold not merely small offices unconnected 
wath politics, but even the great ministerial posts, such as those of 
a Secretary of State or a Chancellor of the Exchequer , but the 
influence of the ministers had been too strong for them, and 
they were no more successful m 1694 than they had been m former 
years 

23 The Second Tnennial Act. 1694 — Another gncvancc 
was actually remo’ ed in 1694 As the law then stood a king who 
had a Parliament to his mind might retain it to his death, even if 
the feelings of the nation had undergone a complete change, as 
had been the case in the course of the seventeen and a half years 
during which Charles II retained the Cavalier Parliament By the 
Triennial Act of 1694 it was enacted that no Parliament^ should 
last longer than three years It v as, therefore, quite different from 
theTncnnnl Act of 1641 ("see p 530), which enacted that a Parlia- 
ment should be summoned at least once in three years 

24 Death of Mary 1694. — Scarcely was the Tnennial Act 
passed when Queen Mary' was attacked by the small-pox, and in 
those days, when vaccination had not yet been discovered, the 
ravages caused by the small-pox v ere enormous The physicians 
soon assured William that there was no hope He vvas stem and 
self contained m the presence of most men, but he was warmly 
affectionate to the few whom he really loved His gnef was now 
heart-rending “ There is no hope,” he said to one of the bishops 
“I was the happiest man on earth, and I am the most miserable 
She had no fault — none ymu knew her well, but you could not 
know— nobody but myself could know — her goodness ’ The 
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queen died, but she left a memonal behind her. Charles II had 
begun to build a magnificent palace at Greenwich WTien the news 
of the Battle of La Hogue reached England, Mar> announced her 
intention of completing the palace as a place of refuge for sailors 
disabled in the sen ice of their country Greenwich Hospital is 
the lasting monument of the gentle queen. 
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LEADING DATES 
William III , i62g— 1702 
The Uibcrt> of \hc Preao 
The Assassination Plot 
Treaty of R>swicl 
The First Partition Treaty 
The Second Partition Treaty 
Death of Charles II of Spam 
The Act of Settlement 
Death of James 11 
The Grand Alliance 
Death of William III 
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1696 

1637 

1638 
1703 

Nov 1, 1700 
1701 

Sept 6, 1701 
Sept 7 1701 
March 8, 1702 


I The Liberty of the Press 1695 — Et er since the Restora- 
tion, except for a short mtenal, there had been a senes of licensing 
acts, authonsing the Crown to appoint a licenser, without whose 
leate no book or newspaper could be published In 1695 the 
House of Commons refused to renew the Act, and the press 
suddenly became free The House does not seem to hav e had 
any idea of the importance of this step, and established the liberty 
of the press simply because the licensers had giten a good deal 
of annoyance Yet what they did would hardly^hatc been done 
twenty years before The Toleration Art, allowing men to worship 
as they pleased, and to preach as they pleased, h?d brought about 
a state of mind which was certain, before long, to lead to the 
permission to men to print what thev pleased 

3 The Surrender of Namur 1695 — The campaign of 1695, 
in the Netherlands, was marked by Williams first success His 
financial resources were now far greater than those of Louis, and 
he look Namur, though a French army was in the field to relict e 
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It The French had never lost a battle or a fortified town 
during fifty two years, but at last their career of victory was 
checked 

3 The Restoration of the Currency and the Treason-Trials 
Act 1696 — At home Charles Montague, wath the assistance of 
Sir Isaac Newton, the great mathematician and astronomer, suc- 
ceeded m restonng the currency Coins, up to that time, had been 
usually struck with smooth edges, and rogues had been m the habit 
of clipping off thin flakes of gold or silver as they passed through 
their hands The result was that sixpences or shillings were 
seldom w'orth their full value There were constant quarrels 
over eveiy payment New coins were now issued wath m lied 
edges, so that it would be impossible for anyone to clip them 

I without being detected The act authorising the re-coinage w’as 
Ifollowed by another, allowing persons accused of treason to have 
|lai\q'ers to plead for them in court , a permission w-hich, up to 
'this time, had been refused 

4 Mmistenal Corruption 1695 — 1696 — In spite of the success 
of William s government, there w-ere n existence grave causes 
of dissatisfaction with the state of affairs Corruption reigned 
amongst those whose influence w'as worth selling In 1695 the 
Duke of Leeds — better known by his earlier title of Danby — was 
found guilty of taking a bribe, and it was well known that even 
ministers who did not take bribes became wealthy by means of 
gifts received for their services, as, indeed, ministers had done 
m former reigns What was worse still, English ministers had, 
almost from the beginning of William’s reign, endeavoured to make 
their position sure m the event of a counter-revolution, by pro- 
fessing allegiance to James whilst they remained m the senace 
of William At one time Marlborough had been guilty of even 
greater baseness, having sent to James informahon of an English 
expedition against Brest, m consequence of which the expedition 
was dn\en off with heavy loss, and its commander, Talmash, slam 
No wonder William trusted his Dutch servants as he trusted no 
English ones, and that he sought to reward them by grants which, 
according to precedents set by earlier Kings, he held himself 
entitled to make out of the property of the Crowai Bentinck, to 
whom he was especially attached, he had made Earl of Portland , 
but when, in 1696, he proposed to gi\e him a large estate m Wales, 
the Commons remonstrated, and Portland declined the gift. 

5 The Assassination Plot. 1696 — From the unpopularity 
which attached itself to William m consequence of these pro- 
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cccdmgs the Jacobites conccucd ncu liopes Louis offered to 
send soldiers to their help if they would first rise in insurrection 



tront of Hnmpton Court Pahee , built by Sir Chrustopher Wren for Wiilnni III 


They, on the other hand, offered to rise if Louis would first send 
soldiers About forty Jacobites agreed in thinking that the shortest 
way out of the difficulty was to murdei William Tiiey know that, 
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wh6n he ^\ent out hunting from Hampton Court, he returned bj' a 
narrow lane, and that he usually had with him only t\\enty-five 
guards They thought it would be easy ivork to spnng into the 
lane and shoot him The plot was, however, betrayed, and some 
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and to support the succession of the Princess Anne m the event 
of his death The form of this association was circulated in the 
country, and signed by thousands 

6 The Peace of Ryswick, 1697 — Since the taking of Namur 
there had been no more fighting' In 1697 a general peace was 
signed at RjswicL Louis give up all the eonqiicsts which he had 
made in the war, and acknowledged \Yilliam as king William 
had, for the first time, the satisfaction of bringing to a close a 
war from which his great antagonist had g'aintd no advantage 
France was impoverished and England was prosperous As Louis 
had said, the last gold piece had won (see p 659) William returned 
thanks for the peace in the new St Paul’s built by Sir Cliiistopher 
Wren in place of the old cathcdial destrojed in the gieat fire 
(see p 592) 

7 Reduction of the Army 1698 — 1699 — Scarcely w as the w ar 
at an end when a controversy broke out between William and 
the House of Commons William knew that the larger the armed 
force which England could maintain, the more chance there was that 
1 ouis w ould keep the peace w Inch he had been forced to sign The 
Commons, on the other hand, vere anvious to diminish the e\- 
pcnditurc, and w ere specially jealous of the cMStencc of a large 
standing army which might be used, as it iiad been used by 
Cromwell, to establish an -’bsolutc government Many Whigs 
deserted the ministers and joined the Tones on this point 
In January 1698, the army was reduced to 10,000 men In 
December it was reduced to 7,000 In March 1699, William was 
compelled to dismiss his Dutch guards His irritation was so 
great that it was with the greatest difficulty that he was held back 
from abdicating the throne 

8 Signature and Failure of the First Partition Treaty 
1698—1699 — In the meanwhile, Wblliam was engaged in a delicate 
negotiation It was well known that, whenever Charles II of 
Spam died, 1 ouis XIV would claim the Spanish monarchy for 
one of his own family in right of his wife, Charles’s eldest sistci, 
Mana Theresa, whilst the Emperor Leopold would also claim it 
for himself or for one of his sons in the right of his mother, Mana, 
the aunt of Charles, on the ground that she was the only one 
amongst the sisters and aunts of Charles II who had not renounced 
the succession His own first wafe Margaret rhcresa,and Louis’s wafe 
Mana Theresa, who were both sisters of the King of Spam, as well 
as Louis’s mother Anne, had all, on their respective marriages 
abandoned their claims It was unlikely that either Fiance or 

\ \ 2 
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Austria would submit without compulsion to see the territories of its 
rival increased so largely , and in 1698, William, hoping to avert a 
war, signed a seciet Paitition Treaty with Louis According to 
this treaty the bulk of the Spanish monarchy was to be assigned 
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to a > oung man w hose ow n territories n ere too small to give umbrage 
either to France or to Austria if he added to them those of the 
Spanish monarchy This ^oung man was the Electoral Prince 
ofBaiana, the grandson of Leopold by his first wife, Chailcs’s 
sister Margaret Theresa,' whilst small portions ofthe terntori' under 
the Spanish Crown were to be allotted respcctn elv to Louis’s eldest 
son, the Dauphin, and to the Archduke Charles, the j ounger of 
Leopold’s two sons by a second wife Unfortunately', the death of 
the Electoral Prince m February 1699 oieisct this arrangement and 
enormously increased the difficulty' of satisfying both France and 
Austria, especially as it was just at this time that Parliament 
reduced William’s army to 7,000 men (see p 667), thus leading 
Louis to suppose that he might defy England w ith impunity 

9 Break-up of the Whig Junto 1699 — In home affairs, too, 
William was m considerable difficulty When he had brought 
together the Whig Junto, he had done so because he found it con- 
venient, not because he thought of binding himself never to keep 
ministers m office unless they were supported by a majority m the 
House of Commons The modern doctrine that for ministers to 
remain in office after a serious defeat m the House of Commons 
IS injunous both to themselves and to the public sen ice had not 
yet been heard of, and this lesson, like so many others, had to 
be learned by experience Again and again m the debates on the 
reduction of the army the ministers had been outvoted The House 
also found fault w ith the administration of the Admiralty by Russell, 
who m 1697 been created Earl of Orford, and appointed a 
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commission, in defiance of the ministers, to tokc into consideration 
ceitiin extensile grants of forfeited estates in Ireland iihich had 
been made b> William to Ins faioiirites Iliough William failed 
to percene the impossibility of goicrning satisfactonly nith minis- 
ters who had agnnst them i joint majority composed of Tones 
and discontented Whigs, those who Merc personally affected 
by Its attacks readilj perceiied tlic danger into nbicli the) Mere 
running In the course of 1699 Oiford and Montague resigned 
thcir offices William fell back upon his original sjstcm of com 
billing Whigs and Tones I he Whigs, hoMcier, still prepon 
derated, cspeciallj as Somers, the uisest statesman of the day, 
remained Lord Chancellor ^ 

10 The Irish Grants and the Fall of Somers 1700 — After 
the reduction of Ireland large tracts of land had fallen to the Cioun, 
ana William had made grants out of them to persons mIioiii he 
favoured, especially to persons of foreign ongin Amongst these 
Mere braie foreign soldiers like Ginkcll and ltii\ign> (seep 656), 
now Eirls of Athlone and Gal«a), ns veil as ineie personal 
faiouritcs, such as Eli/abcth Villicrs, uho had, many >cars before, 
been William’s mistress In 1700, howeicr, the Commons pro- 
posed to annul all William’s Irish grants Besides this the House 
proposed to grant an ay some of the estates to fa\ oui ites of their om n, 
and declared land forfeited Minch m Ian had ncier been forfeited 
at all As the Lords resisted the latter parts of this scheme, the 
Commons invented a plan for jeocrcing them Thc> tackca their 
bill, about Irish forfeitures to ilicir grant of supplies for the jear, 
that IS to say, made it jiart of the bill b> Minch the supplies Mere 
given to the Crown As the peers were not allowed to altera money 
bill, they must accept or reject the whole, including the provisions 
made by the Commons about the Irish forfeitures William foresaw 
that, in the heated temper of the Commons, they would throw the 
M'hole government into confusion rather than give waj, and at 
his instance the Lords succumbed The v ictorj' of the Commons 
brought into evidence their power of beating down the resistance 
both of the king and of the House of Lords, but it was a victory 
maned by the intempciatcncss of their conduct, and by the in- 
justice of some of the provisions for which thej contended I lerce 
attacks had also been made in the House of Commons on Somers, 

, and William ordeied Somers to resign fhe principle that ministers 
' with whom the House of Commons is dissatisfied cannot icmain 
, m office was thus established 

11 The Danen Expedition 1698—1700 — It was not in Eng- 
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land only that \Yilliam met with icsibtancc The commeicc of 
Scotland ^\as small, and Scotchmen were excluded from all share 
m the English trading companies Pateison, who had been the 
originator of the Bank of England, urged his countrj'incn to settle 
m Darien, as the Isthmus of Panama was then called, where, 
placed as they would be between two oceans, they would, as he told 
them, ha\c the trade of the world m tlicir hands Forgetting not 
only that Darien was claimed by Spain, bit that its climate 
was exceedingly unhealthy, Scotchmen of all ranks joined eagerly 
m i companj which was to acquire this \aliiable position In 1698 
and 1699 two expeditions sailed to take possession of the isthmus 
By the s])rmg of 1700 most of those who had set out with the 
highest hopes had perished of disease, whilst the few' who remained 
alne had been expelled by the Spaniards All Scotland threw 
the blame of the disastci on William, because he had not embroiled 
England in w ir with Spam to defend these uilanthonscd intruders 
on her domain 

12 The Second Partition Treaty 1700 --In the spring of 
1700, whilst the weakness .ind unpopularity of William were being 
published to the world, he concluded a second partition treaty with 
Louis The Archduke Charles was to be king of Spam, of the 
Spanish Netherlands, and of all the Spanish colonics , France was 
to hai e Guipusco i, on the Sp inish shoi c of the Bay of Biscaj , and 
all the Spanish possessions in Italy, though Louis declared Ins 
intention of abandoning the Duchy of Milan to the Duke of 
Lorraine in exchange for Lorraine Phe pioposal of this Tieaty 
came from Louis, who certainly had ver)' little idea of carrying it 
into effect, w'hilst the Emperor, who would gam much by it for 
his son, the Archduke Charles, refused his consent, perhaps thinking 
that It was of little importance to him to place his son on the throne 
of Spain, if Italy, which lay so much nearer to his own hei editary 
dominions, was to be abandoned to the Ficnch 

13 Deaths of the Duke of Gloucester and of the King of 
Spam 1700 — Two deaths, which occiiiied m 1700, affected the 
politics of England and Europe for some time to come Anne had 
had several children, all of whom died young, the last ol them, the 
Duke of Gloucester, dying on July 29 in this year The question 
of the succession to the throne after Anne’s death w'as thus thrown 
open Charles II of Spam died on November i Louis had long 
been inti iguing for Ins inheritance, and his inti igues had been success- 
ful Charles, before he died, left by will the whole of liis dominions 
to Louis’s giandson, Philip, hereafter to bo known as Philip V , king 
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of Spain Loins accepted the mhentance, and threw to the m inds 
the Partition Treaty which he had made with William 

T4 A Tory Ministry 1700 — 1701 — It seemed as if the chief 
work of William’s life had been undone, and that Fiance would 
domineer over Europe unchecked In England there was but 
little desire to engage in a new war, and, before the end of 1700, 
William was obliged to appoint a Tory ministry There was a 
Tory majority in the new Parliament which met on February 6, 
1701 The great inajonty of the Tones had by this time throwai off 
their belief in the jndefeasible Divine right of kings, and acknoiv- 
ledged William without difficulty Their chief political ideas were 
the maintenance of peace abroad, and the pre eminence of the 
Church of England at home, though they — more or less thoroughly — 
accepted the Toleration Act Their mam supporters were the 
country' gentlemen and the country clergy', whilst the Whigs, who 
supported William in his desire for a war with France, and who 
took under their patronage the Dissenteis, were upheld bj' the 
great landowners, and by the commercial class m the towns 

IS The Act of Settlement and the Succession 1701 — Tlie 
first work of the Tory Parliament was the Act of Settlement Bv 
this Act the succession was settled, after Anne’s death, on Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and her descendants She was the daughter 
of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia (see pp 488, 490), and was thus the 
granddaughter of James I The principle on which the selection 
rested was that she was the nearest Protestant heir, all the living de- 
scendants of Charles I , except William and Anne, being Roman 
Catholics 

/ 16 The Act of Settlement and the Crown 1701 — The view 
that the nation had a right to fix the succession was now accepted 
by the Tories as fully as by the Whigs , but the Tones, seeing that 
William was inclined to trust their opponents more than them- 
selves, now went beyond the Whigs in their desiie to restrict the 
pow'ers of the Crown By the Tory Act of Settlement the future 
Hanoverian sovereign was (i) to join in the Communion of the 
Church of England , (2) not to declare wai without consent of 
Parliament on behalf of territories possessed by him on the 
Continent, and (3) not to leave the three kingdoms without con- 
sent of Parliament— an article which was repealed in the first 
year of George I A stipulation {4) that no pardon under the 
great seal was to be pleadable in bar of impeachment, was 
intended to prevent William or his successors from protecting 
ministers against Parliament, as Charles 11 had attempted to do 
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in Danbv-’s case (see p 617) \ further stipuhtion was (5) that 

after \nnes death no man, unless born in England or of English 
parents abroad, should sit in the Pri\> Council or m Parliament, 
or hold office or lands gmanted him by the Crotvn These fi\c 
articles all sprang from jealousy of a foreign sovereign A sixth, 
enacting (6) that the judges should, henceforward, hold their 
places as long as thej behaved v\ell, but might be removed on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament, was an improvement in 
the constitution, irrespective of all personal considerations It has 
prevented, ever since, the repetition of the scandal caused by 
James II when he changed some of the judges for the purpose of 
getting a judgment in his own favour (see p 639) 
x>^i7 The Act of Settlement and the Ministers 1701 — ^There 
were two other articles in the Act, of which one (7) declared that, 
under the future Hanovenan sovereign, all matters proper to the 
Pnv) Council should be transacted there, and that all resolutions 
taken m it should be signed by those councillors who assented to 
them , whilst the other (8) embodied the provisions of the rejected 
Place Bill (sec p 661), to the effect that no one holding a place 
or pension from the Crown should sit in the House of Commons 
Both these articles w ere directed, not so much against the Crow n as 
against the grow mg power of the ministers At this time, indeed, the 
prevailing wish of the country squires who made up the bulk of the 
Tory parly was to mal e the House of Commons effectively, as well 
as in name, predominant , and they therefore watched wuh alarm 
the growth of the power of the Cabinet, as the informal meetings 
of the ministers who directed the affiirs of the kingdom were now’ 
called As the Cabinet, unlike the old Pnvy Council, kept no re- 
cord of Its proceedings, the Tones were alarmed lest its members 
should escape responsibility, and should also, by offering places and 
pensions to their supporters in the House, contrive to secure a 
majonty in it, ev en w hen they had the greater number of independent 
members against them Ihc article relating to the Pnvy Council 
was, however, repealed early in the next reign, as it was found that 
no one was willing to give advice if he was liable to be called in 
question and punished for giving it, so that the system of holding 
private Cabinet meetings where advice could be given without fear 
of consequences was not long interrupted The article for excluding 
placemen and pensioners, on the other hand, rnercly overshot the 
mark, and m the next reign it v’as so modified that only holders 
of new places created subsequently to 1705 were excluded from 
the House, as well as persons who held pensions revocable at the 
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pleasure of the Cro^\n , ^\hllst all members accepting old places 
were to vacate their seats, and to appeal for re election to a con- 
stituency if they thought fit to do so Subsequent legislation vent 
farther and disqualified persons holding many of the old places 
from sitting in parliament, with the general result that, uhilst the 
holders of pensions and smaller places are now excluded from the 
House of Commons, the important ministers of the Crown are 
allowed to sit there, thereby keeping up that close connection be- 
tween ministers and Parliament which is so efficacious in promoting 
a good understanding between them 

18 The Tory Foreign Policy 1701 — In foreign poficy the 
Tories blamed William and the Whigs for concluding the Partition 
Treaties France and Spain, they held, would still be mutually 
jealous of one another, even though Louis sat on the throne of 
France and his giandson on the throne of Spam, whereas the terri- 
tory w’hich, according to the second treaty, would ha\e been actuafly 
annexed to F ranee, w ould ha\ e given to Louis exorbitant influence 
in Europe Accordingly they impeached the leading Whigs, 
Somers, Poitland, Orford, and Montague, who had lately become 
Lord Halifax The impeached peers were, however, supported by 
the House of Lords, and nothing could be done against them If 
only Louis had behaved with ordinary prudence, the peace poficy 
of the Tones would have earned the daj He seemed, however, 
lesolved to show that he meant to dispose of the whole of the forces 
of both monarchies There was a line of fortified towns, known as 
the barner fortresses, raised on the southern frontier of the Spanish 
Netherlands, to defend them against France, at a time when France 
and Spain were hostile As the Spanish Gov'emment had lately 
shown Itself incapable of keeping fortresses in repair or of providing 
them with sufficient gamsons, it had been agreed that half of 
each garrison should be composed of Dutch soldiers Early in 
1701, Louis, with the assistance of the Spanish half of each garnson, 
got possession of every one of these fortresses in a single night, 
turned out the Dutch, and replaced them by French soldiers 
For all inihtarj' purposes the Spanish Netherlands might as well 
have been under the immediate gov'emment of Louis 

19 The Kentish Petition 1701 — To the Dutch the possibility 
of a French army advancing without hindrance to their fiontier 
was extremely alarming , while in England there had always been 
a strong feeling against the occupation by the French of the coast 
opposite the mouth of the Thames Louis’s interference in the 
Netherlands therefore did something to rouse a w'arlike.spint in 
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England In April n petilion to the House of Commons vas 
dran-n up b> the gentlemen of Kent and presented bv five of 
their number This Kentish Petition asked the Commons to sup 
port the king and to ‘ turn their lo> al addresses into Bills of supplj ’ 
The House sent the fi\e vho brought the petition to the Tower, on 
the plea that thcconstuuencies had done their v ork when they had 
elected their members, and had.no right to influence the proceed- 
ings of the Hous; when once the elections had been completed 
\s the Tones had defended the authority of the House against the 
ministers, so thc\ now defended it against the electors 

20 The Grand Alliance 1701 — illiam saw that the feeling 
of the country would soon be on the side of war Ha\ mg obtained 
the consent, e\en of the Tory' House of Commons, to defensne 
measures, he raised new troops and sent 10,000 men to protect the 
Dutch against any attack which Louis might mal e upon them At 
the head of this force he placed Marlborough, whom he had again 
talen into fa\our (sec p 658) In September he ad’ anced a step 
farther War hau alrcad\ brolen out in Italy between France and 
Spam on the one side, and the Emperor Leopold, as ruler of the 
Austrian dominions, on the other Both \\ illiam and the Dutch 
>’ ould h i\e been glad of a compromise with Louis and would ha\c 
left Spam to Philip V if Leopold could hate part, al least, of the 
Spanish dominions in Italy Louis v ould hear of no compromise, 
and on September 7 W illiam signed the Grand Alliance, as it was 
called, between England, Austna, and the Dutch Republic , of 
which the objects were to restore to the Dutch the control of the 
barrier fortresses, to secure to Leopold the Italian possessions of 
Spain and to pro idc tlial the Crowns of France and Spam should 
never be united 

21 Death of James II 1701 — The day before this treaty 
V as signed James II died in F ranee Louis at once acknowledged 
as king his son, the child who had been held m Engdand to be 
supposititious, and v ho v as afterwards I nov n as the Pretender by 
his enemies, and as James III by his friends At once all England 
burst into a storm of indignation against Louis, for hat mg dared to 
ackno tledge as I mg of England a boy wliose title had been rejected 
by the English Parliament and n ition William seized the oppor- 
tunity and dissolved the Tory' Parliament A new Parliament was 
returned t,ith a small Whig majonty It passed an Act ordering 
al! persons holding office to take an oath of abjuration of the 
Prctendei s title, and raised the army to 40,000 men, granting at 
the same t me a considerable sum for the navy 
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22 Death of William 1702 — Early m 1702 William was 
looking foiward to taking the command in the war which was 
beginning On February 20 his horse stumbled over a mole-hill 
in Hampton Pari He fell, and broke his collar bone He 
lingered lor some days, and, on March 8, he died His work, if 
not accomplished, was at least m a fair w'ay of being accomplished 
His main object 111 life had been to prev ent Louis from dommeerirg 
m Europe, whilst the maintenance of the constitutional liberties of 
England had been with him only a secondary object That he 
succeeded in what he undertook against Louis w'as owing, primarily, 
to the self-sufficiency and obstinacy, first of Louis himself and then 
of James II , but all the blunders of his adversaries would hav'e 
availed him little if he had not himself been possessed of invincible 
patience and of the tact w'hich perceives the line which divides 
the practicable from the impracticable That he w'as a Continental 
statesman with Continental aims stood in the way of his popularity 
m England His merit w'as that, being aw'are how necessarj' English 
support was to him on the Continent, he recognised that his only 
hope of securing the help of England lay in persistent devotion to 
her domestic interests and her constitutional liberties , and that 
devotion, in spite of some blunders and some weaknesses, he un- 
interruptedly gave to her during the whole couise of his reign 


CHAPTER XLIV 
ANNE 1702— 1714 


LEADING DATES 

Accession of Anne 170a 

Battle of Blenheim 1704 

Battle of Ramillies 1706 

Union with Scotland 1707 

Battles of Almanza and Oudenarde 1708 

Battle of Malplaquet 1709 

The Sacheverell Trial 1710 

Battles of Bnhuega and Villa Viciosa 1710 

Dismissal of Marlborough and Creation of Twelve Peers 1711 
Treaty of Utrecht 1713 

Death of Anne 1714 


I Marlborough and the Tones 1702 — Anne ^^as a good- 
hearted woman of no gieit ability, w'armly attached to the Church 
of Englai d, and ready to support it m its claims against the 
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Dissenters She therefore preferred the Tones to the Wings, and 
filled all tlie nnnistenal offices with Tones Marlborough, who, 
through his w ife, had ooundlcss influence over the Queen, foiuid it 
expedient to declare himself a Tory, though he had little sympathy 
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With the e\tra\ aganccs of the cvticmc mcmbcis of that party, and 
wanted merely to have a fnm Goi eminent which would support 
him in his military enterprises llis chief ally was Lord Godolphin, 
to whose son one of his daughters waas manicd Godolphin was 
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Lord Treasurer, and, being an excellent financier, was likely to be 
able to find the money needed for a great war He was also a 
fitting man to keep the ministers from quarrelling with one another 
He had frequently been m office, and he liked official work better 
than party strife “ Little Sidney Godolphin,” Charles II had once 
said of him, “ i s nev cr in the w aj , and nc\cr put of the waj,’’ and 
this character he retained to the end 

2 Louis XIV and Marlborough 1702 — As far as the w ar 

and foreign affairs were concerned, Marlborough was the true 
successor of William III The difficulties with which he had 
to contend were, indeed, enormous Louis Xl\^ , at the opening 
of the war, had a fine mihtar) position His flanks w'ere guarded 
by the possession of the Spanish Netherlands on the left and of 
Spam Itself on the nght, whilst an alliance which he formed 
with the Elector of Havana gave him military command of a tract 
of land accessible without much difficulty from his own territorj 
This tract, on the one hand, enabled a French army to make an 
easy attack on the Austrian dominions beyond the Inn, whilst on 
the other hand it dnided the forces of the allies into two parts, 
cutting off the Austrian army in Italj, under Prince Eugene, from 
the English and Dutch armies in the Netherlands, both of which 
were under the command of Marlborough Louis was, moreoter, 
the sole master of all his armies, and could easily secure obedience 
to his orders Marlborough had the moic difficult task of securing 
obedience, not only from the English and Dutch armies, but fiom 
the numerous contingents sent by the German princes, most of 
whom now joined the Grand Alliance The most important of 
these princes was Fredenck I, the Elector of Brandenburg, who 
had been made by the Emperor king of Prussia, in order to induce 
him to join the allies To the difficult task of guiding this hetero- 
geneous follow mg, Marlborough brought not only a consummate 
military genius far transcending that of William, but a temper as 
imperturbable as William’s own 

3 Marlborough's First Campaign in the Netherlands 1702 — 
1703 — Marlborough’s aim w'as to break Louis s power m South 
Germany, but he knew better than to attempt this at once The 
French held the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands and of the 
Rhine-counti-}, covering the roads bj which the Dutch terntorj 
could be assailed w'lth advantage on its eastern and south eastern 
sides , and, as long as this was the case, it was certain that the 
Dutch would not allow their army to go far from home Marl- 
borough therefore devoted the two campaigns of 1702 and 1703 to 
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freeing the Dutch from this danger In these two years he took 
Kaiserswerth and Bonn, on the Rhine, and Roermonde, Lifege and 
Huy on the Meuse The roads by which a French army could 
approach the Dutch frontier were thus barred against attack 

4 The Occasional Conformity Bill 1702 — 1703. — At the close 
of the campaign of 1702 Marlborough was created a duke He 
spent the winter in England, wheie he found Parliament busy tilth 
an Occasional Conformity Bill, the object of which was to inflict 
penalties upon Dissenters who, having received the sacrament m 
church in order to qualify themselves for office, attended their own 
chapels during the tenure of the office thus obtained The queen, 
the High Tories, and most of the clergy' were eager to pretent 
such an evasion of the Test Act, especially as the Dissenters who 
occasionally conformed were Whigs to a man The Bill passed 
the Commons, where the Tones were a majonty It failed to 
satisfy the House of Loids, in which the majonty was Whig In 
the next session, at the end of 1703, the Bill again passed the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords Tliough Marlborough 
and Godolphin voted for it to please the queen, they disliked 
the measure, as causing ill-will between parties which they wished 
to unite against the common enemy 

5 Progress of the War in Italy, Spam and Germany 1702 — 
1703 — In 1702 and 1703, whilst Marlboiough was fighting in the 
Netherlands, Pnnee Eugene of Savoy, the Austrian commander, 
and a general of the highest order, had been struggling against the 
French in Italy In 1703 he won over the Duke of Savoy from his 
alliance with Louis, but he could not prevent a great part of 
the Duke’s territory from being overrun by French troops In the 
same year Portugal deserted France and joined the allies By the 
Methuen Treaty now formed, England attached Portugal to her 
by community of interests, engaging that the duty on Portuguese 
wines should be at least one-third less than that on French, whilst 
Portugal admitted English woollen goods to her market During 
the first two years of the war, however, little of military importance 
took place in any part of the Peninsula By the end of 1703 the 
combined forces of the French and Bav'anans had gained con- 
siderable successes in Germany, and, by the capture of Augsburg, 
Old Breisach and Landau, had secured the communications betw een 
France and Bavana 

6 Ministerial Changes 1703— 1704 — Before Marlborough 
could assail Louis’ position in Geimanyhe had to make sure of his 
own position at home The High Tories w eakened him not only b} 
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alienating the Dissenters, but 
by their lukewarmness about 
the war Their leaders, the 
Bails of Rochester and Not- 
tingham, held that the war 
ought to be mainly carried on 
at sea and to be purely defen- 
sive on land, and had no sym- 
pathy with Marlborough in his 
design of destroying the pre- 
dominance of Louis in Europe 
Early in 1703 Marlborough 
found an opportunity of getting 
rid of Rochester In the spnng 
of 1704 he came into collision 
with N ottmgham There was 
a nsing of the Protestant sub- 
jects of Louis in the Cevenncs, 
usually known as the nsmg of 
the Camisards, because they 
fought with their shirts over 
their clothes Mai Iborough 
was anxious to assist them, 
but was thwarted by Notting- 
ham, who held it to be wrong, 
in any case, to support rebel- 
lion Nottingham was accord- 
ingly dismissed, and the vacant 
places were filled by Harley 
and St John Both of the 
new ministers called them- 
selves moderate Tories Harley 
was an influential member of 
Parliament, with a talent for 
intrigue and a love of middle 
courses St John, profligate 
in his life, was the most brilliant 
orator and the ablest and most 
unscrupulous politician of the 
day A few Whigs, of no great 
note, also received places It 
was Marlborough’s policy to 
III 
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belongs to the English commander, the eccentnc Lord Peter- 
borough, n hose bnlhant conceptions n ere too often throrni an ay 
by his Ignorance of that art m which Marlborough excelled, the art 
of courteously overlooking the defects of others The importance 
of Barcelona arose from its being the chief place in Catalonia, a 
pro\ince which clung to its local independence, and W’hich \agor- 
ously espoused the cause of Charles, simply because Philip ruled 
in Castile Soon afterwards Valencia was overrun by the allies 
In other parts of Europe there were no military ei ents of note In 
the course of 1705 the Emperor Leopold I died, and his son 
Joseph (the elder brother of the Archduke Charles) succeeded him 
in the empire as well as in his hereditary’ dominions 

9 A Whig Parliament 1705 — 1706 — At home the High Tones 
raised the cry’ of “ The Church in danger ” , but a WTng inajonty 
was returned to Parliament, and I\Iarlborough and Godolphin 
entered into fnendly communications w'lth the Whig leaders One 
of the results of the understanding arrived at w as a compromise 
on that article in the Act of Settlement which would, after the 
accession of the House of Hanover, have excluded ministers as 
well as other placemen from the House of Commons (see p 673) 
It was arranged in 1706 that the holding of a pension or of an 
office created after October 25, 1705, should disqualify, whilst all 
other offices should be compatible w'lth a seat, provided that the 
holder, at the time of his appointment, presented himself for a 
fresh election 

10 The Campaign of 1706 in the Netherlands and in Italy 
1706 — In May, 1706, Marlborough w'on a second great victory at 
Ramillies, and before long, except that they continued to hold a 
few’ isolated fortresses, the French were swept out of the Spanish 
Netherlands as they had been swept out of Germany’ in 1704. In 
September, Eugene came to the succour of the Duke of Sa\oy’, 
defeated the French who were besieging Tunn, and dro\e their 
armies out of Italy 

1 1 Campaign of 1706 in Spam 1706 — In Spam the success 
of the allies was less unmixed. Barcelona indeed beat off a 
French besieging army, and the old Huguenot refugee Ruvigny, 
now knowm as the Earl of Galway’ (see p 670), marched from Por- 
tugal and occupied Madnd m June , but the Portuguese under his 
command left him in order to plunder, and, before the end of July 
he learnt that the French commander, the Duke of Berwick (the 
illegitimate son of James II by Marlborough’s sister, Arabella 
Churchill), had recen ed ample reinforcements As all the country 
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round was hostile, Galway had nothing for it but to leave Madrid 
In August he was joined by the Archduke Charles and Peter- 
borough, though the latter soon aftenvards betook himself to Italy 
on diplomatic service When Peterborough aftenvards returned to 
Spam, all authonty had slipped out of his hands Galway, un- 
able to maintain himself m Castile, retreated to Valencia Whilst 
he had been m the interior, Aragon had declared for Charles, and 
Alicante had been captured by an English fleet 

12 The Umon with Scotland 1702 — 1707 — Far moie im- 

portant to England than all that was taking place m Spam was the 
conclusion of the Union with Scotland In 1702 Commissioners 
had met to discuss its terms The Scots had naturally been 
anxious for freedom of trade and equality of commercial privileges 
As the English were unwilling to 
grant this, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, m 1703, retorted by an Act 
of Security, providing that the 
successor to the Scottish crown, 
after the queen’s death, should 
not be the same person as the 
successor to the crown of Eng- 
land In 1704, m consequence of 
the defiant attitude of Scotland, 
the queen was forced to give 
the royal assent to the Act of 
Security What the Scots virtu- 
ally meant by it was, that Eng- 
land must make her choice either Arms as bome by Anne 

to accept Scotland as an equal 

paitner with full equality of benefits and nghts, or must have her 
as an alienated neighbour with a national sovereign of her own, 
capable of renewing that ancient league with France vhich had 
cost England so dear m earlier times England retaliated with an 
enactment that Scotchmen, coming to England, should no longer 
enjoy the pnvileges to which they were entitled by the decision 
of the Judges in the case of the PosOiai^ {see p 483), until the 
Scottish Parliament had settled the succession m the same way 
that it was settled in England. Godolphin and his fellow-ministers 
were, however, too m ise to prolong this war of threats They gave 
way on free trade and commercial equality, and in 1707 the union 1 
of the two nations and the two Parliaments was finally accepted ' 
on both sides Forty-five members of the House of Commons 
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uerc to be chosen by Scottish constituencies, and the Scottish 
peers were to elect sixteen of their oun number to sit in the House 
of Lords Scotland maintained her own Church, her own law, and 
the control of her own fortresses She remained a nation in heart, 
\oluntanlj merging her legislatne authonty in that of the ncigh- 
bounng nation 

13 The Insh Penal Laws — It would hate been well both 
for England and Ireland if the Insh race had been capable of 
enforcing its claims c\ en to a just and lenient treatment by its 
masters Unfortunately the Irish population, beaten in war and 
depnicd of its natural leaders bj the emigration of Us most 
lagorous soldiers, was subjected to the Parliament of the British 
Protestant colony In spite of the terms made at LimencL (see 
P *^57)) Ihe Parliament at Dublin, after excluding Catholics from 
Us benches, passed laws of which the result was to make wolH 
nigh intolerable the position of the professors of the religion of at 
least three-fourths of the inhabitants' of Ireland Catholic land- 
owners were impo\cnshed by an enforced partition of their lands 
amongst their sons, and bj the enactment that if a single son 
turned Protestant the whole of the inheritance w'as to pass to him 
C.itholic children, upon the death of their fathers, were entnisted 
to Protestant guardians, who were directed to bnng them up as Pro 
testants A Catholic priest who comerted a Protestant to his faith 
was to be imprisoned, and one who celebrated a marnage between 
a Catholic and a Protestant was to be hanged Oaths were imposed 
on thepnests which no conscientious Catholic could take, and each 
pnest who refused the oath was to be banished and, if he rctunied 
to Ireland, was to forfeit his life ^nj persons refusing to gi\c e\i- 
denre which might lead to the detection of such priests were 
liable to imprisonment or fine In addition to these and other 
similar enactments, the Irishman who was true to his religion had 
to bear the daih scorn and contumely of men of Liighsh or 
Scottish descent and religion, who looked upon him is a being of 
an inferior race, and scarce!} deigned to admit him men to their 
presence 

14 Irish Commerce Crushed — Though the Parliament in Dublin 
wa'- allowed to deal thus with the h\cs and propert} of those whom 
us members would ha\e scorned to spe ik of as their fellow 
countrjinen it had to purchase the support of England bj sub 
muting to that English commercial monopoK against which the 
Scots had successful!) rebelled In tlie reign of Chailcs II land 
owaicrs m Ireland— for the most part Protestant landowners— 
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exported cattle to England vmtil the English Parliament absolutely 
killed this trade by prohibiting the reception at any English port 
of cattle, sheep, and swine, beef, pork, and mutton, and even of 
butter and cheese imported from Ireland, lest they should compete 
with the pioduce of the English landowner Debarred fiom 
this source of prosperity Ireland made steady progress m woollen 
manufactures till, in 1699, the English Parliament forbade the 
export of woollen goods fiom Ireland to any country except to 
England, uhere they were practically barred out by piohibitive 
duties, lest their sale should injure the profits of English manu- 
facturers The ruling race in Ireland was too dependent on the 
English Parliament to be capable of resisting these enactments 
1 5 Gradual Formation of a Whig Mmistry 1705 — 1708 — 

In England power passed gradually into the hands of Whig 
ministers In 1705 the \Wiig Cowper became Lord Chancellor 
In 1706 the Earl of Sunderland,* Marlborough’s son-m-law, became 
Secietar^' of State The queen was strongly averse to Sundei land’s 
promotion, as she looked on the Whigs as enemies of the Church, 
and Sunderland was the most acrimonious of the Whigs More- 
over, Anne was growing weary of the arrogant temper of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and had begun to transfer her confidence 
to Harley’s cousin, Abigail Hill, who became Mrs Masham in 
1707, a soft-spoken, unpretentious woman, whose companionship 
was calm and soothing There was, however, a grave political 
question at issue as well as a personal one The MTiigs, finding 
the Tories lukewarm about the war and harsh towards the Dis- 
senters, insisted on the appointment of a compact ministry consist- 
ing of Whigs alone The queen, on the other hand, upheld the 
doctiine that the choice of ministeis depended on herself, and that 
It was desiiable to unite moderate men of both parties in her 
service Harley supported her in this view, and, being detected 
by his colleagues in intriguing against them with the help of 
Mrs Masham, was, together with St John, turned out of office in 
Februar>', 1708 By the end of that year the ministry became 
completely Whig Marlborough and Godolphin declared them- 
selves to be Whigs, Somers became President of the Council, 
Whaiton Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 

16 Progress of Cabinet Government 1708 — In one respect 
the Whig ministry completed in 1708 resembles that which served 
William III under the name of the Whig Junto in 1695 Both 
were formed of men of one political opinion both owed their 
* Son of the minister of Charles II and James II 
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influence to the necessity of unity of action in time of ^^ar There 
was, hoi\e\er, one great difference between the ti\o ministries 
The Whig ministry of William III was formed by the sovereign 
for his own purposes , whereas the Whig mmistr)’ of Anne was 
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fonned in defiance of the so\ ereign The idea of government by 
a Cabinet resting on a pany majority in Parliament, and forcing its 
w ill on the so\ ereign, originated w ith the T orj’ ministers who forced 
themsehes on William III towards the end of his reign, but it first 
took definite shape in the Whig ministry of the reign of Anne 
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17 Progress of the War 1707 — 1708 — There had been no 
thing to dazzle the eyes of Englishmen in the campaign of 1707 
An attempt to take Toulon, by a joint attack of Prince Eugene on 
land and of the English navy under Sir Cloudcsley Shoicl, hid 
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failed, and, on the return of the fleet, three English ships were 
wrecked off the Scilly Isles and the admiial himself di owned 
In Spam Gahvay w'as defeated at Almanza, and nearei home all 
the success achieved was that the Pretender, after setting forth to 
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in\ade Scotland with a French force, thought it prudent to return 
without landing The campaign of 1708 was of a different 
character The Dutch had made themselves disagreeable in the 
conquered Spanish Netherlands, and the French general, Ven- 
dome, was therefore welcomed by the inhabitants, and took Ghent 
and Bruges with little difficulty Marlborough, however, met 
him at Oudenarde, utterly defeated him, and, before the end of 
the year, not only retook the places which had been lost, but, 
advancing on French temtory, took Lille after a prolonged siege 
In the same year General Stanhope reduced Minorca, an island 
of importance from the goodness of its harbour, Poit Mahon, 
which formed an e\cellent basis for naval operations in the 
Mediterranean 

18 The Conference at The Hague and the Battle of Mal- 
plaquet 1709 — In France the peasants were starving, and Louis, in 
quest of peace, entered on negotiations at The Hague The allies 
insisted upon his abandonment not only of portions of his own 
temtoiy, but upon the surrender by his grandson of the whole 
of the Spanish monarchy To all this he agreed, but w'hen he 
found that, instead of obtaining peace in return, he w'as only 
to have a tw’o months’ truce, during w’hich he was to join in 
expelling his grandson from Spam, he drew back “ If I must 
wage w'ar,” he said, “ I w'ould rather wage it against my enemies 
than against my children ” No doubt the allies believed that they 
could not trust Louis really to abandon Philip unless he actually 
cent an ami) against him They were at fault, parti), in being 
blind to the impossibility of holding Spain m defiance of the 
Spaniards, partly in neglecting to foresee that the English nation 
would not long continue to support a war w'aged for an object 
W’hich seemed to concern it so little as the possession of the 
Spanish Peninsula Finding that nothing more was to be had by 
negotiation, Louis put forth all his strength He sent forth afresh 
army ill-clothed and half-stan ed, but resolute to do its utmost 
for its country’s sake This army was, on September ii, attacked 
at Malplaquetby the combined forces of Marlborough and Eugene 
The allies were again \ ictonous, but they lost 20,000 men, w liilst 
only 12,000 fell on the side of the French 

19 The Sacheverell Trial 1710 — Before another campaign 
was opened the Whig ministry was tottering to its fall On 
November 5, 1709, a certain Dr Sacheverell preached in St Paul’s 
a sermon upholding the doctrine of non-resistance (see p 61 1), 
anackmg the Dissenters, ret iling toleration, and personall) abus 
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mg Godolphin In s*jjite of Somers’s advnce to leave Sachevcrell 
alone, llic Whig ministers decided to impeach him What the 
\\niigs anted was an opportunity for solemnly recording their 
MOWS on the pnnciples of resistance and toleration established 
at the Re\olution, and such an opportunity they obtained during 
the impeachment, which occupied the first months of 1710 Dis- 
senters, ho\\c\er, who were mainly drawn from the middle classes, 
were no more liked by the mob than they' were by the country' 
gentlemen, and their discredit was shared by their protectors the 
Whigs Wiien the queen passed there weie shouts raised of 
“ God bless your Majesty' and the Church We hope your Majesty' 
IS for Dr Sache\ercll” There were riots m the streets, and Dis- 
senters’ chapels were sacked and burnt In the end the Whig 
House of Lords pronounced Sache\erell guilty, but did not\cnturc 
to do more than order his sermons to be burnt and himself pro- 
hibited from preaching for thenevt three years By this sentence 
which was a Mrtual defeat of the Whigs and a triumph of the 
Tones, Sache\erell gamed rather than lost by his condemnation 
Wherc\er he went he was uproaiiously welcomed, and he was 
consoled foi Ins enforced silence with a well-endowed Ining 

20 The Fall of the Whigs 1710 — Anne saw m this out- 
burst a sign that it would now be easy for her to get rid of hei 
ministers She was the better able to make the attempt, as there 
were, m the spring of 1710, fresh conferences for peace at Gcr- 
truydenberg, m w'hich it was proposed to solve .all difficulties by 
leaving to Philip some part of the Spanish monarchy other than 
Spam itself No gener.akagrcement, however, could be obtained, 
and England seemed to be committed to an interminable wai 
All the blame of its continuance was unjustly throw'n on Mail- 
borough The queen effected cautiously the change which she w is 
bent on making Harley, w'ho washer chief adviser, lecommcnded 
her to rev erl to the system which had prev ailed w hen he had been last 
m office (see p 687), and to form a ministry composed of modeiatc 
Whigs and Tories of which the direction should fall to heisclf 

21 A Tory Parh^ent and Ministry 1710 — Harleys plan 
of a combined ministry' fell to the ground A new House of Com- 
mons, elected m 1710, being strongly Toiy, resolved to seone 
power, permanently if possible, foi the country' gentry and the 
country clergy', and to reduce to impotence the wealthy peeis^ with 
the merchants and Dissenters who foianed the strength of the 
Whigs Harley and St John were compelled by their supporters 
to form a purely Tory ministry 
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22 Bnijuega and Villa Viciosa 1710 — The Toneb had no 
\\ ish to keep up the war except so far as it would serve special 
English interests, and, in the course of 1710, the danger of being 
engaged in an endless war in Spam appeared greater than ever 
In the summer, indeed, the combined English and Austrian armies 
defeated the Spaniards at Saragossa, and Charles once more 
entered Madrid as a conqueror, but, before the end of the jear, 
one of Louis’s best generals, Vendome, 11 as sent to Spam to lead 
the French and Spanish armies On December 9 he compelled 
Stanhope, the English commander, to surrender at Bnhuega, and 
though a battle which he fought on the loth with the Austrian 
Staremberg at Villa Viciosa was mdecisiv'e, Staremberg was obliged 
to retreat to Barcelona, leaving all Spain, except Catalonia, m the 
hands of Philip 

23 Overtures to France 1710 — 1711 — Even before this bad 
news reached England, Harley and St John, without troubling 
themselves about the interests of their allies, had opened secret 
negotiations for peace, on tlie basis of leaving Spam to Philip, 
and of acquiring for England separately as many advantages as 
possible The Torj' party had never had much inclination to 
defend the interests of Europe as a whole, and, at the end of 1710, 
It might reasonably be doubted whether the interests of Europe 
as a whole were to be served by prolonging the struggle to place 
the Archduke Charles on the throne of Spam The real objection 
against the conduct of the new ministers was not that they opened 
negotiations for peace, but that they negotiated after the fashion 
o^ conspirators Not only did they, in 1711, send secret emissanes, 
first Gautier and afterwards the poet Prior, to treat pnv ately with 
Louis, but when, in the September of that year, preliminaries were 
agreed to as a basis lor a priv'ate understanding between Eng- 
land and France, they actually communicated a false copy of them 
to the Dutch By this time, indeed, there W'as a fresh reason for 
making peace The Emperor Joseph I had died in April without 
leaving a son, and was succeeded in his hereditary dominions 
by his brother, the Archduke Charles It might fairly be argued 
that It was at least as dangerous m 1711 to give the whole of the 
Spanish dominions to the ruler of the Austnan territories, as it had 
been in 1702 to give them to the grandson of the king of France 

24 Literature and Politics 1710 — In order to defend their 
policy the Tory ministers had, on their first accession to power, 
looked about for literary supporters In the reign of Anne a 
literature had ansen m prose and verse which maj fairly be de- 
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scnbed as prosaic It had nothing of the high imagination which 
illuminated the pages of the great Elizabethan wnters It was 
sensible and intelligent, aiming not at rousing the feelings, but 
at being plainly understood Addison, m his writings, for instance, 
mingled cnticism with attractive arguments in favour of a 
morality of common sense, which he addressed to that numerous 
class which shrank from the high demands of Milton Addison, 
like most other writers of the day, was a Whig, the political 
vieivs of the Whigs having, at that time, a strong hold upon 
men of intelligence W'^nters like Addison exercised consider- 
able influence over the frequenters of the London coffee-houses, 
where political affairs were discussed. The support of this class, 
usually spoken of as ‘the Town,’ was at that time more worth 
winning than either before or since As there were no Parlia- 
mentary' reports, and no speeches on politics delivered m public, 
only those who lived near the place in which Parliament met could 
hav e any knowledge of the details of political action They gained 
this knowledge from the lips of the actors, and vere able, by their 
personal conversation, to influence in turn the conduct of the actors 
themselves The services of a persuasive ■writer who had the ear 
ofktheJTownJ was therefore coveted by every body of ministers 
25 Jonathan S-VTift. — Thewnterwon over by the Tory minis- 
ters was Jonathan Smft He was unequalled in satincal poner, 
arising from a combination of luad expression with a habit of 
regarding the actions of men as spnngmg from the lowest motives 
He nas a clergy'man, and he wished to be a bishop At first he 
attached himself to the Whigs The Whigs, however, were un- 
willing, or perhaps unable, to give him what he wanted, his 
writings being of too unclencal a nature, and all that they pro- 
cured for him was a living in Ireland, which he seldom visited 
With personal motives were mingled more creditable reasons 
for disliking the Whigs He was devoted to the interests of the 
Church of England, not as a fosterer of spiritual life, but as a 
bulwark against what he regarded as the extravagance of the 
Roman Catholics on the one hand, and of the Dissenters on the 
other In the beginning of the reign Anne had made over the 
tenths and first-fruits of the English clergy, annexed to the Crowm 
by Henry VIII (see p 390), to a body of commissioners, who were 
to use them for the increase of the means of the poorer clergy 
Swift w anted to see this grant, usually known as Queen Anne’s 
Bounty', extended to Ireland The Whig ministers had not only re- 
fused this, but had shown signs of intending to give the Dissenters 
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n shire of political poi\er Swift was afraid that, if Parliament 
and public offices were thrown open to Dissenteis, there would be 
again a government as fanatical as that which popular imogina- 
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tionbelie\ed Cromwell’s to ha\e been, and it was partly in con- 
sequence of this fear that he deserted the Whigs and joined the 
Tories His first article in defence of his new' allies was written in 
No\ ember 1710 A >car later in No\ ember 1711, shortly after 
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the preliminaries of peace had been signed, appeared The Cotiduct 
of the Allies Ever>’ action of the Dutch and of the Austrians ^ 
was traced to mean cupidity, in order that England might be urged <- 
to look upon the r\af as a mere scramble for wealth and powder, m 
which she was entitled to the largest share of the plunder 

26 The Imperial Election 1711 —The English ministers, at 
least, could not lay claim to any superior morality In the spring 
of 1711, although engaged in a seciet negotiation with Louis, 
w'hich led before the end of the j'ear to the signatuie of piehmi- 
nanes (see p 692), thej had sent Marlborough to Flanders w'lth 
loud piofessions of intending to carr)’ on the war vigorously, and 
Marlborough, though his wife had just been dismissed from all 
her posts at Court, set out with the full evpectation of striking a 
decisive blow against the French In this he failed, mainly for 
want of proper support fiom his own Government On the other 
hand, the Archduke, now a candidate for the empiic, justified 
Swift’s contention by recalling his owm troops under Eugene to 
support his personal claims In October 1711 he was chosen 
emperor as Charles VI, after leaving Marlborough with forces 
quite inadequate to the accomplishment of anything of import- 
ance 

27 The Occasional Conformity Act and the Creation of 
Peers 1711 — ^W^ien Parliament met on December 7, the Whigs, 
who at this time had very nearly a majonty m the House of Loids, 
secured one by an unprincipled coalition v\ith Nottingham, one 
of the strictest of Tones, who was discontented because he was 
excluded from office They agreed to vote foi the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill (see p 680), to please him, and he agreed to vote for 
a warlike policy on the Continent, to please them The Occasional 
Conformity Bill therefore became law, whilst the ministerial foreign 
policy was condemned by the House of Lords The credit of that 
House stood high, and, though the mmisteis had the House of 
Commons at their back, most of them thought that it would be 
impossible to defy its censures Harley, however, who was not 
easily frightened, persuaded the queen first to dismiss Marlborough 
from all his offices, and then to create twelve new Toiy peers 
By this means the mmistrj^ secured a majonty m that House w'hich 
had alone opposed them Apart from the immediate questions of 
the day, this creation of peers had a wide constitutional significance 
Just as the deposition of James H had made it evident that if king 
and Parliament pulled different ways it was for the king to give 
way, so the creation of peers in 1711 made it evident that if the 
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tA\o Houses pulled different ways, it was for the House of Lords 
to gi\ e way 

28 The Armistice and the Treaty of Utrecht 1712 — 1713 — 
In 1712 the Duke of Ormond, a strong Tor), was sent to command 
m the Netherlands After operations liad commenced, he rcceii ed 
a despatch from St John not only restraining him from fighting, 
m consequence of an understanding with France, but directing 
him to conceal these orders from his Dutch allies If Ormond 
had obe)ed these orders, he would have exposed the Dutch to in- 
evitable defeat , but he was too much of a gentleman to let his allies 
attack the enemy m the false belief that the) would be assisted 
by the English, and he therefore saved their army by disclosing 
his secret instructions The negotiations with France were now 
pushed on Shabby as the conduct of the ministers was, they had 
now the full confidence of the queen, who in 1711 made Harley 
Lord High Treasurer and Earl of Oxford, and, in 1712, made 
St John Viscount Bolingbroke. In July the French fell upon 
Eugene and defeated him at Dcnam, and the Dutch, seeing the 
difficulty of carrying on war without English support, agreed to 
make peace on the terms proposed by England On March 31, 
1713, a treaty of peace, m which, for the present, the Emperor 
declined to share, was signed at Utrecht 

29 Terms of the Treaty of Utrecht 1713 — As far as the 
continental Powers were concerned the main conditions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht were that Spam and the Indies should remain 
under Philip V , and that Sicily was to go to the Duke of Sa\oy, 
who was to bear the title of king of Sicily , w hilst Naples, the ducli) 
of Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands were given to Charles VI , 
though the last-named territory was to be retained by the Dutch 
till he agreed to sign the Ticaty The Dutch were to be allowed 
to place garnsons in certain towns of the so called barrier (see 
p 674) on the southern frontier of what had lately been the 
Spanish Netherlands England obtained the largest share of the 
material advantages of the peace, whilst she lost credit by her ill- 
faith m concealing her abandonment of her allies, and especially 
m giving up the Catalans to the vengeance of Philip In Europe 
she was to keep Gibraltar and Minorca, and obtained from France a 
promise to destroy the fortifications of Dunkirk In America she 
acquired territory round Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 

, and the French part of St Christopher’s By an accompanying 
' treaty with Spam, called the Assiento Treaty, she had the sole 
nght of importing negro slaves into the Spanish colonies m 
America, a traffic w'hich would now be scouted as infamous but 
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^\hIch was then coveted as lucrative, and she also obtained the 
nght of sending yearly to Panama a ship of 600 tons laden w ith 
goods for the Spanish colonists 

30 Effect of the Treaty of Utrecht on International rela- 
tions — The general character of the Treaty of Utrecht is of 
greater historical importance than its details It marks the end of 
a penod of European history during which there was often some 
reality and always some pretence of combining together for 
common purposes of general interest, and not merely for the 
particular interests of the several states Down to the Treaties of 
Westphalia (see p 564) in 1648, Catholics had combined against 
Protestants and Protestants against Catholics After that date, 
States which feared the oierbearing insolence of Louis XIV had 
combined against France The Treaty of Utrecht ushered in a 
penod lasting almost to the end of the eighteenth centurj-^, when 
each State stood up for its own interests alone, when no steady 
combinations could be formed, and when greed for matenal acces 
sions was most conspicuous because no purpose of seeking the 
general good existed Sw'ift threw the blame upon the allies, and 
the Whigs threw' the blame upon the Tones The truth is that 
States combine readily through fear, and vety seldom through a 
desire for the common good, and when Louis XIV ceased to be 
formidable each State thought exclusively of its own interests 

31 England as a sea-power 1713 — The success of the Tory 
ministers seemed complete In reality, the very terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht revealed their weakness In seeking to gam 
material advantages for England, Oxfoid and Bohngbroke had 
been forced to look for them in advantages to trade, and in the in- 
crease of colonial dominion by which trade might be encouraged 
Thereby they strengthened the trading class, which was the mam 
support of the Whigs, w hilst the landed gentry, on w horn their 
own power mainly rested, received no benefit Not that the Tories 
could well help doing what they had done. Dunng the two wars 
which had been waged since the fall of James II an immense 
change had been taking place in the relations betw'een England 
and the other European States, irrespective of the victones of 
Marlborough in the field Both France and the States General of 
the Dutch Netherlands had been forced to w'age an exhausting 
war on their land frontier The cdnsequence was that the Dutch 
were no longer able to compete with the English at sea, and that 
Louis being, after the battle of La Hogue, compelled to limit his 
efforts either at sea or on land, decided to limit them at sea The 
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result was, that though there were no important English naval 
victories between the battle of La Hogue and the Peace of Utrecht, 
the English na\y at the end of the war was vastly superior to the 
navies of its only possible rivals, France and the Dutch Republic 
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32 Position of the Tones 1711— 1713 - The increase of 
maritime power necessarily leading to an increase of the influence 
of the commercial class, the Tory leaders were filled wath alarm 
about the future, and tried to secure their pow'er by legislation 
which, as thej hoped, might arrest the changes which seemed likely 
in the future, and to strengthen their party by artificial means 
against changes of public opinion, much as the men of the Long 
Parliament and the Protectorate had fonneily tried to do In 1711 j 
the Oc.casional Confo rmity Act had gone far to pre\ent Dissenters , 
from holding office or sitting in Parliament, and earlier in the 
same year had been passed a Property Qualification Act_which 
enacted that no one who did noTribld^aTrf'^t'DftTTaMeast 200/ 
a year should sit in the House of Commons, thus excluding mere 
traders, who were for the most part Whigs In 1713 the Tories 
w ere confronted w itli a further difficulty Anne’s health w as failing, 
and the legal heir, the Electress Sophia, and her son, the Electoi 
of Hanover, w'crc both favourable to the Whigs The Tories began 
to talk of securing the succession to the Pretender, the son of 
James H , by force or fraud If only he had changed his leligion 
and had avowed himself a Protestant, it is almost certain that 
an effort, possibly successful, would have been made to place him 
on the thione when Anne died The Pretender was a man of 
little capacity, but he was too honest to change his religion foi 
worldly ends, and he flatly refused to do so The Tories were 
split into hostile parties by his refusal Some, the pure Jacobites, 
clung to him in spite of it, some went over to the Whigs The 
bulk of them were too bewildered to know’ what to do They were 
aware that their supporters, the country' gentry and the country’ 
clergy’, would refuse to subpiit to a Roman C.itholic king, and yet 
they could not voluntarily support the claims of the Electress 
Sophia and her son, whose succession they feaied To add to the 
distractions of the party its leaders, Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
quarrelled with one another 

33 The Last Days and Death of Anne 1714 — In 1714 
Swift suggested that the difficulty would be at an end if his friends 
would accept the Hanoverian succession, and at the same time so 
weaken the Whigs by repressive legislation that the new Hanove- 
rian sovereign would be obliged to govern m accordance w’lth the 
will of the Tories In pursuance of this plan Bolingbroke carried \ 
through Parliament a Schism- Act, by which no one was allow ed-i 
to keep a school w ithout license from the bishop Oxford^ who w as 1 

always m favoui of a middle course, and therefore disliked violent 
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measuies against the Dissenters, was driven from office, and Bohng- 
broke then hoped to control the Government for some time to come 
Before 1 successor to Oxford was appointed, whilst the ministers 
r\ere without any distinct policy or acknowledged head, and whilst 
even Bolmgbroke himself had not definitely made up his mind as to 
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his future plans, the queen was taken ill Bolingbroke’s enemies, 
the Dukes of Someiset and Argyle, made their appearance une\ 
pectedly in the Council, and obtained the consent of the queen 
to the appointment of the Duke of Shrewsbury as Treasurer The 
queen died on August i, and the Elector of Hanover, now heir tc 
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the Crown by the provisions of the Act of Settlement (see p 672), 
m consequence of the recent death of his mother, the Electress 
Sophia, was at once proclaimed by the title of George I 

34 Pohtics and Art — In art as in politics the end of the reign 
of Anne completes a change long m progress from the ideal to 
the con\ enient As in affairs of state the material interests of the 
countr)’^ gentleman and of the trader took the place of the great v 
causes w-hich called out the enthusiasm of Cavahef and Roundhead 
m the Civil War, so in art painting became a mode of perpetuating 
the features of tliose who were nch enough to pay for having then 
portraits taken , and architecture, which had long forgotten the life 
and beauty of the mediaeval churches, was losing even the stateli- 
ness which Sir Christopher Wren gave to such buildings as the new 
St Paul’s (p 668) and Greenwich Hospital (p 662) Even Wien 
could not giv e much of this high quality to steeples such as those 
of St Bride’s, Fleet Street (p 681), because the horizontal lines of 
an architecture derived from the Greeks through the Romans are 
unsuited to the soaring motiv’e of a mcdimval spue, nor could 
his domestic buildings, such as those at Hampton Court (pp 665, 
666), altogether overcome the necessity of making the inmates 
comfortable at the expense of architectural beauty His successor, 
Vanbrugh, m building Blenheim Palace (see p 683), sought out 
combinations neither graceful nor dignified in the hope of thereby 
avoiding that which was merely commonplace , but on the whole 
It was the commonplace which was gaming giound, and which 
ultimately pervaded the domestic buildings raised during the gi eater 
part of the eighteenth centuty 
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LEADING DATES 


Reign of George I , 1714—1727 Reign of George 11 , 1717—1760 


Accession of George I 

Mar’s Rising 

The Septennial Act 

The South Sea Bubble 

Walpole, First Lord of the Treasury 

Accession of George II 

The Excise Bill 

Death of Queen Caroline 


August I 1714 

1715 

1716 

1720 

1721 

June 12, 1727 

1733 

November 20, 1737 


I George I and the Whigs 1714 — Before George I ' ai rived 
m England a thorough change was made by his orders m all the 
offices of Goxernment With scarcely an e\ception all Tones were 


1 Genealog) of the first three Hanoverian kings — 


James J 
16011-1625 


CH VRLtS I 
1625-1649 


Charles II James II 

1660-1685 1685-1689 


Elizabeth = Ercderick V , 

I Elector PiKtinc 

Sophia = Ernest Augustus 

I Elector of Hanover 


Marv = William III 
1689-1694 1689-1702 


Anne 
1702 — 1714 


George I =Sophia Dorothta 
1714-1727 j of Celle 

George II = Caroline of Anspacli 
1727-1760 1 


Eredenek William Augustus 

Prince of Wales = Augusta of Duke of Cumberland 
died 1751 j Save Gotha 

George III 
1760-1820 
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dismissed, and \Vhigs appointed in their place As the new king 
intended to take a leading part in the Government, he placed the 
more important offices in the hands of men who had hitherto been 
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George I from an engraving by \ ertue 

less prominent than the great Whig leaders of Anne’s reign The 
most conspicuous of the new ministers was Lord Townshend , who 
became Secretary of State When the king arrived he found that 
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his oi\n poi\er was much less than hehad evpected He could not 
speak English, and all communications between himself and his 
ministers were carried on in bad Latin He therefore set the 
e\ample, which all subsequent sovereigns have followed, of ab- 
staining from attending Cabinet meetings, where the discussion 
took place in a language unintelligible to him This abstention 
had important constitutional results The Cabinet, w hich for some 
time had been growing independent of the sovereign, became 
still more independent, especially as George knew no more of 
English wajs than he knew of the English language, and was 
obliged to take most of the advice of his ministers on trust He 
could not think of replacing them by Tones, because he had been 
led to look upon all Tones as Jacobites 

2 The Whigs and the Nation 1714. The Whigs, however, 
needed the support of Parliament more than the support of the 
king The great landowners who directed their policy were 
wealthy and intelligent, and therefore unpopular amongst the 
country gentry and the countr>’ clergy They aimed at establishing 
a sort of anstocratic republic wuth a king nominally at its head, 
in which fair play should be given to the Dissenters, and the 
trading classes encouraged Yet they w ere clear-sighted enough 
to perceive that it was impossible to govern without die support 
of the House of Commons, and it was with the support of the 
House of Commons that the Tones in the last four years of 
Anne’s reign had maintained themsehes in power by appealing 
to the prejudices of the country gentr>" and the countrj'- clergy 
The Whig tenure of power was, therefore, not likely to last long 
unless they could find some means of crushing opponents who had 
been, and might easily be again, more popular than themselves 

3 The Whigs and ParhamenL 1715 — For the moment, in- 
deed, the Whigs had the advantage In 1715 a new Parliament 
was chosen, and man) Tories who were, after all, not really Jaco- 
bites voted for Whig candidates in alarm lest their own leaders 
should bring back the Pretender, whom they distrusted as a 
Roman Catholic The \Vhigs, therefore, had a majonty in the 
House of Commons, whilst thej' had alread) recovered the 
majontj in the House of Lords which they had temporanly lost 
by the recent creation of the Tory peers (see p 695) In order to 
make their success permanent by getting nd of the leaders of the 
party opposed to them, the YTiigs prepared to impeach Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, and Ormond as traitors, on the ground of the secret 
agreements which they had made with the French dunng the 
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negotiation of the Treaty of Utrecht Oxford, \\ith his usual cool- 
ness, staj ed to face the attack, and got off ith two j cars’ impi ison- 
ment Bolingbroke and Onnond fled to Fiance, ^^hcrc Boling- 
broke entered the sen ice of the Pretender as Sccrctarj' of State 
Acts of -attainder Mere passed againSt both These high-handed 
proceedings of the Whigs neaily defeated tlicir object The 
German king had by this time become unpopular, and Jacobilism 
increased amongst the Tones, most of whom had submitted to him 
at his first coming In all parts of England and Scotland large 
numbers made ready for a rising against his government Boling- 
broke urged Louis XIV to support them Louis, how ever, died 
w ithout having gi\ en his consent, and the Jacobites of Great Britain 
had to dispense witli foreign aid 

4 Mar’s Rising 1715 — 1716 — Under these circumst.inccs 

Bolingbroke urged delay, but the Pietcndcr — headstrong and in- 
competent — ordered the Earl of Mar, his chief supporter in Scot- 
land, to nse against the Go\ emment On September 3 Mar took 
the field, and, on October 7, a gentleman of NorthumbcrlandTSamcd 
Forster, declared for the Pretender in the north of England The 
WHng ministers, unpopular as they w ere, had the ad\ antage in their 
petition ns the actual rulers of the countiy, and, now that the Toiy 
leaders had been got rid of, they had the ad\ antage in ability 
Ajgx'lc commanded Tor, the „,Go\crnmcnt„in ^Scotland, and on 
November 13 he fought a drawn battle with Mar on Shej Jffm Uir 
Though half of each armj defeated half of the other. Mar — who 
throughout the whole campaign showed* himself singularly incom- 
petent — allowed Argyle to secure the advantages of a victoiy 
Forster, though supported by men of influence on both sides of the 
border — Lord Derwentwatcr from England and Lords NitHsdale 
/ and Kenmurefrom Scotland — show'cd himself as incompetent as Mar, 
and surrendered at Preston on the same day as that on winch the 
battle was fought on S^ciiffmuir On Deccmbei 2 the I^rctcndcr 
himself landed at Pemrhead, and on January 6, 1716, lie entered 
Dundee He was, however, so dull and unenterprising that his 
V ery follow’ers despised him, some even asking whether he could 
really speak By this time the Government, having suppressed all 
attempts at resistance in England, w'as preparing to send a pow'erful 
army into Scotland, and the Pretender prindcntly took shipping for 
France, where he soon dismissed Bolingbioke, w'hose advice w'as 
too good to be to his taste Denventwater and Kenmure were 
beheaded on Tow'er Hill Nithsdale escaped through the addiess 
of his Wife, who visited him in prison, and sent him out dressed 
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in her clothes Thirty-eight persons of lower rank ere put to death, 
and the estates of many others w ere forfeited 

5 The Septenmal Act 1716 — Successful as the Whigs had 
been in the field, they did not r enture to face the elections to 1 
new Parliament, which, in adcordance w ith the Tnennial Act (see 
p 661), must be held in the beginning of 1718 Accordingly they 
passed a Septennial Act, by which the existing Parliament pro- 
longed Its ow n duration for four years longer than w as allow ed 
by the law as it stood at the time when the House of Commons 
was chosen This proceeding strained to the uttermost the doctnne 
that a Bntish Parliament — unlike Parliaments in countnes like the 
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present United States, in which a written constitution exists — can 
mal e anj law it pleases, even if it effects the greatest changes in 
the institutions of the State Hitherto the king had acted as a 
restraint upon Parliament by exercising his nght of refusing the 
Roval \ssent to Bills This prerogative, however, which had been 
exercised for the last time by Anne in 1707, now dropped out of 
use, and Parliament thereby became supreme as far as other 
branches of the Government were concerned The question of its 
relations to the constituencies assumed new importance , and in 1716 
at least the Whigs w ere of opinion that the duration of Parliament 
should be lengthened m order to make the House of Commofis more 
independent of them The) were afraid lest the supremacj which 
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had been rested from the Crown should pass jnto the hands of 
an Ignorant, ill-informed multitude Yet they w-ere unable— even 
if they had been willing — to make the House of Commons a pei- 
manent oligarch) As the duration of Parliament could not be in- 
definitely prolonged w ithout prov oking violent opposition, the Whigs 
had only gained a respite during which they w'ould ha\c to do their 
best to make themselves more acceptable to the nation than they 
were when the Septennial Act was passed / 

6 England and France 1716 — One of the chief causes of 
the fall of the Whigs m Anne’s reign had been their advocacy of 
IS ar now', how ever, they stood forward as the ad\ ocates of peace 
In effecting this change of front they were helped by the disappear- 
ance of those of their leaders who had been foremost in the struggle 
w'lth France Somers, Halifax, and Wharton died before the end 
of 1716, and, though Marlborough still lived, he w'as incapacitated 
by disease from acting in public Still more helpful to the Whig 
paity was a change which had taken place in France The King 
of France was now a sickly child, Louis XV , the great-grandson 
of Louis XIV If he died (as most people expected him to do), 
there would be two competitors for the throne of France — the one, 
his uncle, Philip V of Spain, the grandson of Louis XIV (who was, 
indeed, his nearest male relation, but who, upon becoming king of 
Spain, had renounced all claim to the French throne), and the other, 
the duke of Orleans, who was now' Regent of F ranee,’ and w’as 
the nearest male relation of Louis XV after Philip V As it was 
believed that, in the c\cnt of the young king’s death, Philip V 
would assert his claim in spite of his renunciation, it was to the 
interest of the Duke of Oilcans to be on friendly terms with 
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England , ’i\hilst it was equally to the interest of England to e\- 
clude Philip V from the French throne, in order to prevent that 
union between France and Spain which the Whigs had striven to 
prevent in the late war It therefore became possible for the \\ higs 
to pursue their aim — the separation between France and Spam — 
bj'that peaceful understanding w ith the French Government which 
had gamed popularity for the Tories in the time of Anne On 
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November 28, 1716, an agmemen t was , arnved. at by which the 
Regenr’promised'^ns~siIpport to the Hanoverian succession " m 
England,' whilst ^ngland~prdmised “to— support'the exclusion of 
Philip V from the throne of France A few weeks later the 
Dutch gave theif assent to this arrangement, and a tnple alliance 
was thus formed against Philip and the Pretender 

7 The Whig Schism 1716 — 1717 — Though the Whig minis- 
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ters had their own way m most matters, they found it necessary to 
comply with the king in some things He had tw o ruling niotu es— 
anxiety to strengthen the electorate Hanover, ar^ hatred of his 
ow n eldesTson George, Prince of Wales In the interests of Hanover 
iieTirdTuT purchas'^ed'"the'secularised bishoprics of Bremen 
and Verden from Fiedenck IV, king of Denmark Though the 
Whig ministers had consented to the purchase of these teiritorics, 
some of them— especially Towjishend and his brother-m-law Sir 
Robert 3 \''alpole, who w-asthe ablest of the rising Whigs— had said 
hard things oT the grasping Hano\ crian favourites and mistresses, 
upon w'hom George squandered English gold I1W716 thc_Tj'ai 
Peter the Great sent troops into Mecklenburg— the first interference 
of Russia in Western affairs , and George, being anxious to keep 
the Russians at a distance, complained of Townshend foi being 
unwilling to engage England in driving them out Then, too, the 
king, who had quarrelled with the Prince of Wales, bclie\cd (prob- 
ably without foundation) that Townshend had shown some favour 
to the object of his displeasure, on w'hich he took the Secietarj'ship 
from him, sending him to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant In 1717 
Charles XI I of Sw eden, angty’- about_ Bremen and \^erden, „w hich 
he claimed„for himself, formed an alliance with Spain — which waas 
once more growing m vigour, under the care of Philip’s new' 
Italian minister, All^oni — and even projected an invasion of Scot- 
land m the interests ofthe Pictcndcr The scheme w as discov ered 
in England and averted When Parliament was asked to vote 
money for a war against Sw eden, W^alpolc spoke but coldly on behalf 
of the proposal The king dismissed Townshend, and Walpole 
resigned The Whig party being thus split in two, the leaders of 
the ministry as reconstituted wcic Sundeiland and Stanhope, the 
latter being the general who had fought in Spam, and who was 
soon afterwards raised to the peerage as Lord Stanhope 

8 The Quadruple Alliance 1718—1720 — In foreign affairs 

Sunderland and Stanhope maintained the alliance with France 
which had been the corner-stone of the policy of then prede-'*''" 
cessors In 171 7 Albeioni seized Sardinia,, which had been given 
to Austria by thejreaty of Utrecht, ajid sent an army into Sicily to 
begin the fe-cohquest of those Italian possessions vi 7 hich Spain had 
lost by the same treaty In 1718 was formed a Quadruple Alliance,' 
inwhich the Emperor joined Great Britain, France, and the Dulchl 
Repu^ic A Spanish army overran the greater part of Sicily, but' 
the Spanish fleet was destroyed by Admiral Sir George Byng off 
Ca pe ^Pa paro In 1719 Alberoni sent two fngix^tes to land Jacobites m 
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ScotHnd The expedition failed, and France and IZngland forced 
Plnlip to dismiss Ins ministci In 1720 Philip agreed to abandon 
both Sicily and Sardinia Sicilj was giCcn to Austria, and Sar- 
dinia went to the Duke of Sa\oy, who now bore the title of King 
of Sardinia, instead of that of King of Sicilj , and soon afterwards 
the King of Spain rcmoicd the obstructions which he had hitherto 
thrown in the way of the execution of the clause in the Trcat> of 
Utrecht by which the landing of goods at Panama from a single 
English ship had been permitted (see p 697) After this Europe 
had peace for twehe years 

9 The Relief of the Dissenters, and the Peerage Bill 1719 — 
The two sections of the Whigs were opposed to one another, rather 
upon personal than on political grounds Walpole was liowc\er, 
more cautious than Sunderland or Stanhope Sunderland and 
Stanhope, in 1719, obtained the repeal of the Occasional Conformitj 
Act and of the Schism Act, which had been the woik of the tri- 
umphant Tones m the reign of Anne (see p 699) , but when the> 
showed signs of wishing to repeal the Test Act of the reign of 
Charles II (seep 607), thereby not merely offering religious libcrlj 
to Dissenters, but also proposing to qualify them for office, Walpole 
was startled, thinking that the unpopulanty of such a measure 
might pro\ c the ruin of the Whigs The mam subject of quarrel 
between the rnal statesmen w as, how c\ er, a I’ceiagc Bill which 
Sunderland and Stanhope laid before Parliament According to 
this proposal the king was to be allowed to create only six addi- 
tional peerages (except in the case of a member of the Ro\ al Family'), 
after which he could only make a new peer upon the extinction of 
an old peerage This measure, which passed the House of Lords, 
was rejected in the Commons, mainly in consequence of Walpole’s 
opposition It IS hardly to be doubted that its framers looked for- 
ward to the possible election of a lory House of Commons, and 
washed to hinder a Tory minister from making himself master of 
the House of Lords by creating a large number of peers, as Harley 
and St John had done in 1711 (seep 695) According to them, the 
House of Loids was to be the bulwark of the Whigs against a 
Tory' House of Commons It was Walpole’s merit that he saw 
distinctly that this could not be, as the Bill, if it had passed, would 
haie made the House of Lords a narrow oligarchy capable of 
setting at defiance both the Crown and the House of Commons 
It was, morco\ er, clear to him that the Commons must from hence- 
forth be the chief member of the constitutional organisation If 
the ^^^^Igs were to win the battle, they must win it by possessing 
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:i majority in the House of Commons, and not by setting' up the 
artificial barner of a restneted House of Lords It is unlikely that 
Sunderland acknowledged the infenontj of his owm statesmanship 
to that of Walpole, but he had felt his power, and m 1720 admitted 
both him and Townshend to subordinate offices in thcgo\cmmcnt 
10 The South Sea Bubble 1720— Tew things sensed the 
Whigs so well as their adoption of a policy of peace, to which then 
short war with Spam hardly furnished an exception With the 
cessation of the risks due to war trade increased rapidly, and 
with the increase of trade came a \iolcnt increase of speculation 
Joint stock companies, which had hitherto been limited to a few 
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great undertakings, were formed m large numbers Some, being- 
managed by men of cxpeiience, met with success, whilst others, 
started b> swindlers or by persons ignorant of trade, speedily 
.collapsed, and ruined those who had embarked their capital m 
them Amongst these latter the most prominent was the South 
Sea Company, which had been formed by Harley, in 1711, to cany 
on such trade with Spanish Amenca as might be rendered possible 
by the expected treaty with Spam Trade with the Spanish 
colonies w'as allowed by the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht to a 
single English ship in each year, and the Assiento treaty had also 
granted to the English the right of importing negroes into them (see 
p 696) All classes in England w’ere under the delusion that the 
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weiUh of Spanish America mis so enormous tint tins trade 
Mould ennch all mIio took part m it Consequently the shares of 
the South Sea Company Merc eagerly bought At the same time 
politicians Mere grouing anxious about the amount of the national 
debt, and m 1720 a Bill Mas passed enabling' those to mIioiii the 
nation owed money to take shares in the South Sea Company in 
the place of their cl uin upon tlic nation Large numbers of all 
classes accepted this arrangement Others rushed eagerly to buy 
shares Mhich Mere supposed to be of pncclcss value Landlords 
sold their estates, and elcrgyincn and Midnus brought theirsa\ings 
to in\cst m the South Sea Company So great Mas the dem md 
that m August 1720 shares onginally Morth 100/ Mere purchased 
for 1,000/ The midness of speculation spread rapidly, and neu 
companies Mere formed c\cry’ day for objects unlikely to be rc- 
munciatuc People actually took shares m one company for 
making salt uatcr fresh , in another for transmuting quicksilver 
into a malleable and fine met il , and m another for importing a 
number of large jackasses from Spam , Mhilst one impostor asked 
the public to take shares in an undertaking the nature of uhich uas 
in due time to be retcalcd 

1 1 The Bursting of the Bubble 1720 — 1721 — Before long 
people began to find out that they had paid too highly for the 
objects of their \isiomry’ hopes, and the price of shares rapidly 
fell Thousands Mere reduced to beggary, and the ruined dupes 
cried out for the punishment of those by m horn their hopes had 
been excited One peer asked that the directors of the company 
might be seun up in sacks and throun into the riiamcs The 
bitterest indignation, hoM ever. Mas directed against the ministers 
Most of them had speculated in the shares, and some of them liad 
made money by actual sMindling In 1721 Aislabic Mas Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Crag^gs Secietary' of State '\islabie Mas 
sent to the ToM'er , Craggs died of the small pox , Mhilst Craggs’ 
fathei, the Postmaster-Geneial, took poison Sunderland Mas ac- 
quitted of dishonourable conduct, but he had been amongst the 
speculators, and resigned Stanhope, mIio had had nothing to do 
Mith the speculation, fell into a fit in ansueiing a false accusation, 
and died 

12 Walpole called to the Rescue 1721 — 1722 — Amidst the 
general crash Walpole Mas called upon to restore order In_^April 
1721 he^ecame First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer He had a financial ability" Mhich Mas rare in those 
times, and he made an arrangement Mhich at least left something 
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to the shareholders, though ]t gaie them fir less tlnn they had ex- 
pected Walpole’s accession to office ^\as the beginning of a minis ( 
terial caiccr which lasted twenty one >eais ‘ Its immediate result 
V as of the greatest benefit to the Wngs The seven ) ears to w Inch 
the Septennial Act had extended the duration of the existing Pai- 
hament ended in March 1722 There can hardly be a doubt that 
if the elections had taken place a jear earlier, they would hare 
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resulted m theo\erthrow of the Whigs As it was, the country 
connected Walpole’s name with restored ordet and financial 
prob^l^ , and a largm Whig majority wxas accordingly returned 

13 Corruption under Walpole — It was not, howeiei merely to 
the national gratitude th it alpolc ow'ed his success at the polls 
When he opposed the Peerage Pull he taught the W1 ig aristocracy 
that It must rely on the IIou'^c of Commons (sec p 710) Yet it 
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was hard to see liow the House of Commons could represent the 
people at large, because, for the most part, the people were too 
Ignorant and ill educated to hi\c any political opinions at all 
1 he electors, if left to themsehes, might rctuin i I’arliaincnt as 
lory as had been the Fiirliaments wliiih Ii id siippoittd Oxford 
and Bolingbroke Ihercfore the Whigs, c\cn before Walpole 
secured powci, had determined that the elector'! should not be 
left to thcmsclxcs In inanj boioughs the right of \oting w is 
confined to the corporation , and is large mimbcrs of these 
boroughs were mere ullages or c\cn hamlets, the members of 
their corporations were poor men — cisil) accessible to argaiments 
addressed to their pockets The wealthiest landowner in the 
neighbourhood w is usuallj a Whig, who would use his infiucnce 
and his pui-se m securing the election of his own nominee Electors 
found that, if they vcAcd for the Whig candidate, their lues would 
be made easy to them, whilst if they \otcd for the lory candidate 
they would be much worse ofif In the House of Commons itself 
the same system of corruption was pui-sucd What imount of 
ready money Walpole paid to Ins supporters has been disputed, 
and It was certainly much less than has usually been supposed , 
but he had in his gift all the offiecs held under the Crown, a 1 irgc 
number of which were sincdiics with lin’c piy and no duties 
Needy members discoicicd tint if tliey wanted money they must 
support Walpole, and ambitious members discoiercd that if they 
wanted ofilce they could only obtain it by suppoitmg Walpole It 
IS thcicforc not suipiising tint all the rising talent m the countiy 
declared itself Whig 

14 Walpole and Corruption — \ct, ciil as this system was, it 
w'as icndered tolerable by the knowledge that the only alteniatiic 
— the return of the Tory party to power, probably bringing- with it 
a restoration of the Stuart dymasty — would ha\c been still more 
disastrous ^lic political ciccd of the lory squiics and of the 
1 ory clergy w as founded on religious intolei nice and contempt 
for tride What they wanted was a king who would keep down 
dissenters and moneyed men, and accordingly most of the Tones 
had by this time become Jacobites The gicat Whig nobles, on 
the other hand, were foi religious toleration .ind for weakening 
the powei of the king The Whigs gained the day, partly because 
they w'cre more intelligent than their rivals, partly because the 
predominance c\cn of a coinipt House of Commons — with its fiee 
speech and its show of go\ ernment by argument rather than by 
arbitrary will— was in itself adi antageous as matters then stood 
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In all this work they found a fitting leader in Walpole ^Hej^as 
devoted to duty and vas single-eyed m deyotingjiimself to the in- 
terests^f his country , but his'inanners and his mitid were alike 
coaise, and he did not shiink fiom the employment of the lowest 
means to accornphsh his ends On the other hand it may be said 
in his fa\ our that he w'as not vindictive, and that he contented 
himself w'lth excluding his rivals from pow'er, without even seeking 
to inflict punishment upon them 

15 ‘Quieta non movere ’ — Walpole took for his motto Qineta 
7 tojt viovoe (let sleeping dogs he) In many periods of Engli^ 
liistofy^ch a confession would have been disgiaccful to a states- 
man In Walpole’s dajs it was an honourable one The woi k 
befoie him i^as tojnaintain toleration and constitutional govem - 
ment, and he was aware that he could only hope for success if he 



aroided awakening the ignorant passions which weie slumbcimg 
around He lemembered the storm of popular rage to which the 
Whigs had been exposed in the time of the Sacheverell tnal (see 
p 690), and he was resohed to show no favour to the Dissenteis 
which would prorole another outburst against them The Dis- 
senters w ere most eager to obtain a repeal of the Test Act (seep 606) 
for themsehes, though not for the Catholics Walpole, w'ho knew 
the anger which would be excited if he proposed such a measure, 
always told them that the time was not convenient At last they 
asked him to tell them w hen the time w'ould be con\ enient “ I 
w ill answ er j ou frankly,” w as his reply, “ Ne\ er ' ” Year after j ear, 
however, he passed through Parliament a Bill indemnifying all 
persons who had held offices in defiance of the Test Act, and thus 
Dissenters got what they wanted without exciting attention 

16 The Prime Ministership — When any number of men meet 
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together to transact business, there must be one to take the lead 
if their meetings are not to end m confusion Till the death of 
Anne, Cabinets had met in the presence of the sovereign, and 
t\ere regarded as his or her advisers Yet even then their growang^ 
independence was beginning to make it necessary for them to find 
a leader or leaders in their ovvn body, and people began to look 
first to Marlborough and Godolphin and then to Harlej and St John 
as superior to other members of the Cabinet, and even to apply to 
one or the other of them loosely the term ‘ first minister’ After 
the accession of George I , when the king ceased to sit in the 
Cabinet, it became still more necessary for that body to find a 
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leader, and To.wns hcnd^^ jfirst ifteni ards Sunderland are 
sometimes spoken of bv modem wruers as Prime Miiusters No 
such position was, however, opcnlj assigned tb~ tlrein b}“contem- 
porarics, and when Walpole entered office m 1721 ministers were 
still regarded as equal amongst themselves It was Walpoles 
chief contiibution to constitutional progress thaf Im createef the 
Prime Ministership in his own person md thereb)'ga~ve tVCabinet 
government that unity which cver> government must possess 
if Its action IS to be_endunng, and which earlier governments 
possessed through the presidency of the king "Set so hateful 
was the new idea that \\ alpolc had to disclaim anj intention of 
making himself Prime Minister, and the word uame into familiar 
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use b\ being applied to him tauntinglj bj his enemies, as the fit 
name for a minister liho \ranted to concert all other ministers into 
his instruments instead of regarding them as his equals 

17 Walpole and Carteret. 1723 — 1724. — Walpole s first tnal of 
strength i\-as with Lord Carteret, one of the Secretanes of State, 
a man of great abilitj, \\ho had the ad\antage of being able to 
address the king in German, whilst Walpole had to address him 
in Latm Walpole founded his pohcj of peace on an alliance 
with France, whilst Carteret inhenfed the tradition of the 'VMiigs 
of Annes reign in favour of a continental alliance against Franca 
Between Carteret and '\\alpole a n\alr} soon sprang up, and in 
1724 Carteret was forced to resign the Secretary ship though he 
remained member of the Cabinet for some time to coma 

iS Wood’s Halfpenca 1724. — The first instance of Walpole’s 
method of averting popular discontent b\ avoiding a collision with 
strong feeling arose when a grant was made to a certain Wood 
of the right of issuing a copper coinage in Ireland The coins were 
good m themseh es but Wood had bought the right of coming them 
b\ bnbes to the kings German mistresses and Inshmen naturallj 
concluded that the} were to pa\ the cost Swift delighted at the 
opportunm of scourging his old enemies the Whigs, poured scorn 
and ndiculeupon Woods Halfpence m ‘The Drap’eds Letters, and 
for the first time m Insh histora both races and both creeds were 
united m resistance to the obnoxious grant Walpole dreaded a 
disturoance more than anrthmg elsa and the grant w as wathdrawai 
ig The Last Years of George I 1724—1727 — Walpoles in- 
fluence deser%edh grew from \ear to \ear In spite of great 
difficukies he maintained peace abroad The Duke of Orleans 
had been dead for some vears •’nd inj^afijrarduiaLFleun — who 
was as peace lovang as W'alpole himself— became Pnme Minister 
to the \oungking Lou s XA , ard did evcrvthing in h's power to 
prev eat w ar b-eaking ou'' in Europa In 1727 Gco'^ge I as soon 
as he was able to leave England crossed the sea to enjo} himself 
in Hanover On the wav before ne reached Osnabruck, he was 
Struck dovnbv anop’aw mbs camaga His attendants w shed 
to seek help m the nearest v I’lage but v ere urged on bv cnes 
of ‘ Osnabrud- ' Osnabruck " from their half-consctOttS master 
Before tne carnage reached Osnabruck George I was dead 

20 George II and Walpole 1727 — The net king George II 
had the advantage (v' hicn his father had not had) of being ab'e to 
speak English- He vvas not intelligent, btit v^-as straigntforward 
and courageous and though like hts father, he kept mistresses he 
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w IS accustomed on all difficult questions to defci to the adv ice of 
his \\ife, Queen Caroline — a woman of sound judgment and of wide 
intellectual interests George’s first impulse was to choose as his 
leading minister Sir Spencer Compton, a personal fa\ourite of his 
own Compton, however, being ordered to wiitc the speech in which 
the king was to noti fy his accession to the Pruy Council, was so 
overpowered by the difficulties of the task that he begged Walpole 
to write It foi him After this the queen easily persuaded her 
husband that Compton was not strong enough for the post, and 
Walpole, being iccalled to office, was soon as much trusted by 
George II as he had been bj George I 

21 Breach between Walpole and Townshend 1730 — Even 
aftei the complete establishment of Parliament try supremacy the 
favour of the king was not to be despised , for, though he could 
not shake the power of the Whig aristocracy as a whole, yet if one 
Wffiig entered upon a rivalry with another, his support would be 
decisive, at least for a tune Such a rivaliynovv broke out between 
W’^alpole and Ins biothei in 1 iw, Townshend, who had been 
Sccrctaiy’ of State since 1721 The main cause of the quarrel is 
best described by Walpole himself “ As long,” he sa id, “ as the 
firm was Townshend and AValpoIc, thc.utinost harmonj pi evaded , 
but~it .no sobneu became Walpole and Townshend than things 
went wrong” In other words, the question between them was 
whether theicvvas to be a Piime Minister or not Tovvaishend, 
who was Secretary' of State, held to the old doctrine that he w as 
accountable only to the king and Parliament Walpole held to 
the new doctrine that he himself — as first Lord of the Ticasuiy^ — 
was to diiect the policy of the other ministers It is not by accident 
that the Fust Lord of the Prcasiiij has usually been the Prime 
Minister , m later jears it has been accepted as the general rule. 
It IS his business to find the money expended by the other 
ministers, and it is thciefoic only leasonable that decision of a 
policy which will cost money should rest with him He should 
be able to exercise a veto over proposals which lead to an expendi 
ture which, even if it is desirable in itself, may be greater than the 
countiy is able or willing to bear In 1730 Townshend resigned, 
and being honourably desuous of keeping out of faithei disputes 
with his brothei-m-law, remained in private life to the end of his 
days 

22 Bohngbroke as Organiser of the Opposition 1726 —1732 — 
Already a V lolent opposition was gathering against Walpole In 
1716 the Pietender, being too stupid to take good advice, had dis- 
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time It ^\as possible for him to make his eloquence heard Wal- 
pole may well have thought that he had crushed Bolingbroke for 
ever He had, however, under estimated the powers of the Toiy 
leader Though Bolingbroke could deliver no moie orations, he 
was still master of his pen and of his persuasive tongue, and he 
set to work to weld together a parliamentary opposition out of the 
most discordant elements Those elements weie m the mam three 
There were m the House of Commons about fifty Jacobites, a 
small number of Tories accepting the House of Hanover, and a 
gradually-mci easing bodj' of Whigs sulky because Walpole did 
not admit them to a share of power Of the latter the leader 
was William Pulteney, an indiscreet politician but an e\cellent 
speaker Between Bolingbroke and Pulteney an alliance w'as 
stiuck, and by the end of 1726 they had combined m publishing 
The C} afismatt, a weekly paper m w’hich Walpole was held up to 
obloquy as erecting a ministerial despotism by the use of cor- 
laiption 

23 The Excise Bill 1733 — In 1733 Walpole gave a handle 
to the attacks of his enemies Theic was an immense amount of 
smuggling and of other frauds on the customs revenue To meet 
the difficulty Walpole proposed to establish a new system of levying 
the duties on tobacco, intending, as he gave out, to extend it sub 
sequcntly to those on wine According to this new system all 
tobacco imported was to be brought free of duty into w'archouses 
under Government supervision The duty would be paid by those 
who took it out for home consumption, and its sale would only be 
allowed at shops licensed for the purpose, m the same w'ay that 
certain houses are licensed for the sale of beer at the present daj 
As the tax was leally paid on an imported article, it vv ould have 
been more prudent in Walpole if he had continued to call it a 
customs duty, as an excise w is an unpopular foim of taxation 
He called it, howevei, an excise, probably because the sale of the 
tobacco was confined to licensed houses, as the sale of any other 
excisable article would be He had, indeed, leason to hope that 
his plan would prov'e acceptable In the first place if it were 
adopted smuggling would be far moie difficult than it had hitherto 
been, because it would now be more easy to detect the sale of the 
smuggled article , and m the second place not only would the public 
revenue be benefited, but the honest trader would be less liable to 
be undersold by the smuggler A third advantage would also be 
gamed Hitherto goods imported m order to be subsequently ex- 
ported had had to pay duty, which was only recoveiablc upon the 
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obsen'ance of intricate formalities accompanied by considerable 
expense According to Walpole’s plan, the tobacco stored in 
Government warehouses could be exported without any payment 
at all , and the export trade of the country would be^ encouraged 
by liberating it from unnecessary trammels 

24 The Defeat of the Excise "Bill 1733 —To the arguments 
which Walpole addressed to the intelligence of his hearers, he 
took caie to add others addressed to their pockets Almost all 
the membeis of the House of Commons were country gentlemen, 
and Walpole, therefore, reminded them that the revenue would 
be so increased -at the expense of those who had bought smuggled 
goods- — that he would be able to leinit the Land Tax Walpole’s 
proposals nere indeed admirable, but Bohngbroke and Pulteney 
stirred up popular feeling against them by wild misrepresentations 
The masses were persuaded to believe that Walpole wanted to 
subject them to a general excise, to search their houses at any 
hour without a W'ariant, and to laise the price of tobacco All 
classes joined in the outcry The V'ery soldiers were no longer 
to be depended on At last Walpole resolved to withdraw^ the Bill 
“ I wall not,” he once said in private conversation, “ be the 
minister to enfoice taxes at the expense of blood” It w'as, in 
short, wise to con\ert customs into excise, but it w'as not expe- 

•> dient In this regard for expediency lay the sum of Walpole’s 
I political wisdom, and it was because he possessed it that the 
' House of Hanovei and the constitutional system connected with 
f the House of Hanover rooted themselves m England If, how'ever, 
Walpole gave way befoie the nation, he resolved to be master of 
the Cabinet, and he summarily dismissed some of his principal 
colleagues who had been intriguing w'lth the Opposition against 
him 

25 Disruption of the Opposition 1734 - 1735 — Bohngbroke 
had won the trick, but he could not wan the game The Excise Bill 
was quick!) foigotten, and Walpole’s gieat senaces weie again re- 
membered In 1734, in a new House of Commons, his supporters 
were nearly as numerous as before Bohngbroke ^vas never 
thoroughly trusted by the discontented WTiigs, and m 1735 he 
retired to France, leaving English politics to shape themsehes 
without his help 

26 The Family Compact 1733 —Walpole’s management ol 
foreign affairs was as dexterous as his management of Parliament 
He had hitherto not only kept England from embarking in w-ar, 
but had contributed his aid to the restoiation of peace on the 
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Continent itself ulienc\cr tins Ind been possible. In i 733 'it\ir 
broke out, iisuall) kno\sn is the W ir of the Polish Succession, but 
embncint,' the West of Europe is well It nas noteworthj tint 
in this uir rnnee incl Spun tppcircd m dost ilhanct . and tint 
ihcj hid sifjncd i secret trcitj, known is the 1 ainiU Coinpict, 
which was directed iq: iinst Austni ind Enqlind T he Iw o hr inches 
of the House of Iloiirhon were to irt together, ind the whole 
bis 5 of Walpole b foreign police was thus swept iwi\ 'Vt the 
t. me when the death of Louts W wns considered prob ible (see 
p 707 ), It hid been natural tint the Duke of Ork ms should see 
in in illi nice With England 1 birner iqiinst the 1 1 iim lilfK to 
be put forward to the 1 rcnch throne ijj PIiilip \ , but ill tint 
wisiltcrcd now Not onlj was the Duke of Orleans do id, but 
Louis X\ had become a huslnnd and i f ither, and the question 
of Philips claim to the succcsbion w is therefore no longer im- 
portant I rinrc had reroicred her mihtaii strength, ind it w is 
believed at the 1 rcnch court th it 1 close alh nice with Sjiam 
would enable her to dictate terms to Eurojic Whin pciiewas 
siqned in 1735 at \'itnn 1 , '\itstiia cided \ ipUs md Siul\ —with 
other smaller possessions in ItiU— to diaries, the sr cond sm\ i\ inq 
son of Philip V , whilst I orr line was guen to Stanislaus Lecrinsl i 
(the father in law of Louis X\ ), on the understanding that .ifter 
Ills death it was to be merged in I ranee Walpole, who knew of 
the CMStcncc of the I uniK Comp let soon after its sign iturc, had 
abstained from joining in the w ir ptrh ips tliinl ing th U the allies 
were too well occupied in Europe to meddle with Engl ind 

27 Dissensions m the Royal Family 1737 —In 1737 W alpnles 
position was weal cned b) two untoward events A quarrel broke 
out between George II and his eklcst son ricdeiael , Prince of 
Wkalcs , and the Prince, being turned out of the court, jnit himself 
at the head of the Opposition Not long aftei this Queen Caroline, 
Walpok’s truest friend died 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


WALPOLE, CARTERET, AND THE PELHAMS 1737 — 1754 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George II , 1737—1760 

Jenkins s ear 
War with Spain 
Resignation of Walpole 
Resignation of Carteret 
The Young Pretender's Rising 
Battle of Culloden 
Peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
Death of Henry Pelham 


1738 

1739 

Feb 17, 1742 
Nov 23, 1744 

1745 

April 16, 1746 
1748 

March 6, 1754 


1 The Reign of Common Sense — Walpole had been hitherto 
successful because he had governed on principles of common sense 
He had kept the peace and had allowed men to giow rich by lea\- 
ing them to pursue then own callings without interference Com 
mon sense w as, indeed, the chief characteristic of the age Pope, 
Its leading poet, was conspicuous foi felicity of expression and foi 
the ease and neatness with which he dealt with topics relating to 
man in society High imagination and the pursuit of ideal beauty 
had no place m his mind In matters of religion it was much the 
same Those who spoke and wioteon them abandoned the search 
foi eternal verities, contenting themsehes with asking where the 
balance of probability lay, 01, at the most, what was the view most 
suitable to the cultivated reason To speak of anyone’s zeal 01 
enthusiasm was regarded as opprobjious In social life theie was 
a coarseness w'hich was the natural consequence of the tempei of 
the day Men drank heavily, and talked openly of then \ ices 

2 Smuggling in the West Indies — Such a generation turned 
eagerly to the pursuit of wealth, and chafed at the lestnctions which 
other nations attempted to place on its commerce It happened 
that Spam — the weakest of European nations — ^had the most ex- 
tended terntoiy open to commercial enterprise As in the dajs of 
Elizabeth (see p 447), the Spanish Government tried to pi event 
the English from trading with its American dominions, whilst the 
Spanish colonists, on the other hand, were anxious to promote a 
trade by w'hich they were benefited It was notorious that English 
merchants did their best to evade the restriction imposed on them 
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by the Treaty of Utrecht The one ship of 600 tons ^\hlcn they 
nere allowed by that treaty to send annually to Panama (see p 697) 
sailed into the harbour and discharged her goods As soon as it 
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w ns dark, smaller vessels (which had kept out of sight in the daytime) 
sailed in and filled it up again, so that the one ship was enabled 
to put many shiploads on shore Besides tins, there was an 
immense amount of smuggling carried on by Englishmen on 
ranous parts of the coast of Spanish America Spanish coast 
guards, m return, often seized Englisln essels which they suspected 
of smuggling, and sometimes brutally ill-treated their crews The 
Spaniards also claimed to have the right of searching English 
aessels even on the high seas Besides this, they disputed the 
English assumption of the right to cut log-wood m the bay of 
Campeach), and alleged that the new English colony of Georgia, 
lately founded m North America, encroached on the boundaries 
of what was then the Spanish terntory of Flonda 

3 Walpole and Spam — To Walpole the evceedmg energy of 
the British traders and smugglers was annoying It was likely 
to bring on war, and he held war to be th(^ worst of evils Right 
or wrong, the smugglers caiTied on the great morement which 
has filled the waste places of the world with children of the English 
race Walpole entered on negotiations with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, hoping to obtain compensation for wrongs actually inflicted 
by Its agents Bolmgbrokc hurried back from France to re-organise 
the Opposition, at the head of which he now placed the foolish 
Prince of Wales (see p 725), who was leady to give his support to 
any movement against Walpole, simply because Walpole was the 
favourite minister of his father 

4 William Pitt 1738 —The so called patriots of the Opposi- 
tion and the Tories were now joined by a small group of young 
men called by Walpole the Boys, who were filled with disgust at 
the corruption around them, and fancied that all that went wrong 
was the fault of Walpole, and not the fault of the generation in 
which he lived Walpole’s scorn of the patriots was unmeasured 
“ All the s_g_men have their. price,” he once said, pointing to the 
benches on w^hich they were sitting He could easily make a 
patriot, he declared on another occasion, by merely refusing an 
unreasonable request It was with half-amused contempt that he 
regarded the Boys When they were older, he thought, they 
would discover the necessity of dealing with the world as it was, 
not as they thought it ought to be He had found that men could 
only be governed by offers of money or of money’s worth, and so 
it w ould ever be Some, indeed, of the Boj s lived to fulfil Walpole’s 
cjnical eapectatior, but there were amongst them a few', especiallj 
William Pitt, who maintained in old age the standard of purity 
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MhiLh they had raised in youth Pitt was a bom oiator, but as 
yet his flashing speeches, filled with passionate invective, had little 
leasonmg in them That which lifted him above the more 
vehement speakers of that or of any other time was his_^^rni_ng 
devotion toJus„country whether his country w'as right or WTong 
he h^dly kn^ew or cared That strength of feeling w'hich the elder 
generation scouted, broke out in Pitt m the foiTn of ejijhusia^m 

not for any cause sacred to humanity at large, but dpi^e powe r 

and greatness o f his co untry' Naturally, he attacked Spam foi her 
ciairn to the right of search, and foi her barbarities to English 
seamen, whilst he never thought of mentioning the pi evocation 
given by the English smuggleis 
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5 Impending War 1738 — 1739 — Members of the united 
opposition had at last a popular cry m their favour Before the 
end of 1738 they produced a certain Captain Jenkins, who declared 
— probably wath truth — that his ear had been cut off seven yeais 
before on board his ow n ship by a Spanish coastguard, and who 
took what he declared to be his ear out of a box to show to a 
committee of the House of Commons The Spaniard, he said, 
had bidden him to take his ear to his king “I recommended,” 
he explained, when asked wdiat his thoughts had been on the 
occasion, “my soul to my God, and my cause to my country' ” 
The words were repeated fiom one end of England to the other 
“No search >” became the popular cry' In vain Walpole, early 
in 1739, announced that Spam had agreed to a treaty indemnifying 
those English sailors who had suffered actual wrong The treaty 
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imde such large counter demands on England that its concessions 
were more nominal than real The opposition grew in strength, 
and before the end of 1739 England uent to war with Spam 

6 The Spanish War and the Resignation of Walpole 1739 
— 1742 — No one now doubts that it would haie been better for 
Walpole if he had resigned rather than diiect a wai which he re- 
garded as unjustifiable , but the principle that a minister should 
resign rather than carrj' out a policy of which he disapproves was 
not yet tlioroughly established, and Walpole perhaps flattered 
himself that he might be able to bring about a peace sooner 
than any other minister He knew that trouble w'ould soon come 
“ They may ring the bells now ” — as he heard the peals from the 
church steeples celebrating the glad tidings that war had been de- 
clared — “before long they will be wringing their lianas” At first 
the war was successful Admiral Anson sailed round the world, 
sacked Paita, a Spanish port in Peru, and captured a rich galleon 
which carried on the trade between Acapulco and klanilla Admiral 
Vernon took Porto Bello, on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of 
Panama , but he failed m an attack on Cartagena, and m anothci 
attack on Santiago The opposition at home gave all the credit to 
the Admiral, and all the blame to Walpole, who waas held to have 
done little to support a watr of which he disapproved, and who 
had certainly allowed the navy to detei lorate during the long peace 
In 1741 there w ere fresh elections, and the energy of the opposi- 
tion, together with the excited feeling of the country, reduced 
Walpole’s followers in the new' Parliament In those days election 
petitions w'eie decided by a majority of the whole House of Com- 
mons, the V ote being given stiictly on party grounds Walpole was 
beaten on the Chippenham election petition by a majority of one, 
and on Februarj' 17, 1742, he resigned, receiving the title of Eail 
of Orfoid He had done Ins work England had, under his rule, 
consolidated herself, and had settled down in contented acceptance 
of the Hanoverian dynasty and the Parliamentary government 
established at the Revolution It was inexplicable to Walpole that 
the first result of the national unity which he had brought about 
should be a national detennmation to go to war in the assertion of 
the claims of England 

7 The New Administration 1742 — Theie w'as some difficulty 
in foiming a new ministry Politicians who had agreed in attacking 
Walpole agreed in nothing else, and each thought that his own 
claim to office was superior to that of the others So hopeless 
did the task of composing their differences appeal, that Pulteney, 
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who had led the late opposition m the House of Commons, refused 
to take office, and consoled himself w ith being made Ilarl of Bath 
“ Here we arc, mj Lord * said the new Earl of Orford to his former 
rnai, when he met him in the House of Lords — “ the two most in- 



a siltins in the House of Commons m 1741-43 from an cngrai iiig hj Pine 


Significant men in England ” Orford knew that to leai e the House 
of Commons was to abandon power At last the new nvnislr}' was 
got together, partly from Walpole’s enemies- and partly from Ins 

fnends Sir Spencei Compton— now made Earl of Wilmington 
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became First Lord of the Treisur)’^ He Ind not talents enougli 
to succeed to the Prime-ministership which Walpole had created 
The new administration did what it could to bring Walpole to 
punishment, but a Committee of the House of Commons failed to 
substantiate any charge against him 

8 Carteret and Newcastle 1742 — The ministers ricre too 
jealous of each other to admit that anyone could be first amongst 
them The two Secretaries of State weie the Duke of Newcastle, 
the head of the Pelham family, and Lord Carteret Newcastle was 
Ignorant and incompetent, and made himself ridiculous by his fussy 
attempts to appear energetic He always, it was said, lost half 
an hour in the mommg and spent the rest of the day m running- 
after it He had one ruling passion — the love of power, not for 
the sake of any great pohcj', but because he enjoyed the distribu- 
tion of patronage He was himself incorruptible, but he took 
pleasure m corrupting others In the morning his ante-chamber 
was crow’ded with place-hunters, and he sometimes rushed out of 
his bedroom with Ins face covered with soap suds to announce to 
one applicant or another that he was able to giatifyhim by making 
his brother a bishop or some poor dependant a t idewajte r The 
character of the person appointed was of no moment One disap- 
pointed suitor was heard to mutter, as he left the room “I was turned 
out of the na^ y, I was too debauched to enter the army, and they will 
not even gi\ e me preferment in the Church ' ” Carteret, on the other 
hand, was an able statesman, especially m the department of foreign 
afifaiis He was as eneigetic as he was able, and as his knowledg-e 
of the German language and of German politics quickly gained 
him the king’s favour, he soon became the leading man m the 
ministry Practically he inherited Walpole’s Prime-ministership, 
though his authority w'as by no means so undisputed as Walpole’s 
had been m the later years of his ministry 

9 Beginning of the War of the Austrian Succession 1740 — 
1742 — When Carteret came into office, Europe was disti acted by 
a flesh w'ar The Emperor Charles VI haMng no son, had pei- 
suaded his various hereditarj' states to accept an arrangement 

I known as the Pragmatic Sanction, according to w'hich they all 

I agreed to transfer their allegiance to his daughter Maiia Theiesa 

' at his death, and he subsequently obtained from the principal 
European Governments an acknowledgment of the validity of this 
document He died m 1740, and though Maria Theresa — the 
Queen of Hungary, as she was called from her principal title — 
was accepted as ruler by all her father’s states, Charles Albert, 
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Elector of Ba\ ai la, put forth a claim to Bohemia and the Ai ch-duchy 
of Austria. Fiance, aiiMous to make herself supicme m Gcimany 



by the d'si upt ion of the dominions of the House of Austria, took up ' , 
his cause Frederick II , who had just succeeded to the throne of 
Prussia, and to the command of a larg^c, well-disciphncd ai m> , seized 
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jcir 1 I rcnch -inTij crossed the Rhine in support of the Elector of 
lliMm, "lio c^^I) in 1742 " IS chosen emperor under the mme of 
Charles \ II In the summer of 1742 Marn Tliercsa siijncd the 
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Ucatv of BrcsKii, bj which she ceded Silcsui to rredeuck, hoping 
to be enabled theicby to cope with hci othci enemies 



10 Carteret’s Diplomacy 1742-1744 —TIic English people 
sympathised w'lth Maria Theresa, and Geoige 11 w-armly suppoi ted 
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her against the French Carteret’s policy nas to bring about a 
good understanding beti\een Fiedenck and Maria Theresa, and 



to unite all Gcnnany against the Ficnch Ke \eiy nearly suc- 
ceeded m his object In 1743 George II uas in German) at the 
head of an army of Hessians and Hano\erians, combined a\ith 
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Dulcli and Auslnan foiccs On June 27 he defeated (he rrencli 
at Dcttingen on the Main In Julj tlie new Ba%arian emperor 
undertook to desert the Trench on condition of rccening a subsidy 
from Tngland , and if this auangcnicnt had been carried out, all 
Gciananv would probablj ha\e been united against Trance New- 
castle, howe\er, being jealous of Carteret, and too timid to cmbaik 
on so far-sightcd a combination, refused to sanction the agree- 
ment, and the German powcis were soon once more in strife with 
one another In 1744 Trcdcnck and hlaiia Theresa weie again 
at war, and Tnincc— w ith which, m spite of the battle of Dcttingen, 
onlj the German Elcctoiatc of Hano\er, .ind not England, had as 
jet been aiowcdl) at war- now declared w ir .igainst England 
Charles Edward, the son of the Pielendcr — who was known m 
England as the ^ oung Pretender, .ind amongst his own fiicnds as 
the Prince of Wales — was sent with a Trench firct to m\ idc 
England The fleet was, however, shattered bj a storm, and the 
danger was thus for a tune a\ cried 

1 1 Carteret and the Family Compact 1743— 1744 —Caitcict s 
object had been to take up again the policj of the Whigs of y\nnc’s 
tunc as opposed to the policj of the time of M .ilpolc 1 he fonnci 
had aimed at a general Eutopean combination against Frincc, 
the latter at keeping the peace bj a Trench alliance Reasons 
were not wanting' for such a change of policy Tiance was now 
formidable, not onlj on account of her renewed milii iiy strength, 
but b} reason of her close alliance with Spam (with which Eng- 
land was still at war), the Tamily Compact — first signed m 1733 
(seep 725) — liaMng been renewed in 1743 Carlcicl, who had a 
better knowledge of Continental affairs — and especially of Gciman 
affairs — than anj man of his daj, thought it wise to oppose so 
dangerous a combination There were, hov cr er, many difncultics 
in his way, e\en as fir as the Continent was conccmcd The 
German powers wcie loo intent on their own quancis to be 
easily brought to care for common interests, and, as fai as Eiigkind 
was concerned, Carteret could not reasonably expect support 
England had roused herself sufficiently to caie for (he welf.iie 
of her trade and the protection of her smugglers, but she was 
fai more of a maritime than of a Continental powei , and, whilst 
the effects of the T.imily Compact— not a syllable of which had 
^ct been m ide public— wcie seen in a close alliance between 
Ti-nce and Spam on the Continent, no such effects had as yet 
been seen at sea When Spam was attacked by England in 1739 
I lancc had gnen no help to her ally As Carteret was more 
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remiss even than Walpole in carrying on the maritime ^\ar against 
Spam, people unfairly thought that ill his continental schemes 
'' '‘ucre merely the fruit of his subsen icncc to the king’s p redile ction 
for anything that uould piofit the Hanoverian electorate Pitt, 
uho afterw.ards took up much of Carteret’s polic), thundered 
against him r\ith passionate mvectire as the base minister riho 
uas selling the interests of England for the profit of Hanoi er 
12 Carteret’s Fall 1744 — Other causes contributed to u oaken 
Carteret He had no loice in the militarj’ anangements, and the 
armies weie put under worn out or incompetent officers His 
greatest weakness, however, arose from his neicr baling sat in 



the House of Commons, and his consequent inability to under- 
stand Its nays “ ] want,” he said to a young politician, “ to instil 
a noble ambition into you , to make you knock the heads of the 
kings of Europe together, and jumble out something that may be 
of service to tins countrj ” “What is it to me,” he said on an- 
other occasion, “ivho is made a judge or who is a bishop? It is 
my business to make kings and empeiors, and to maintain the 
balance of Europe ” “ Then,” ii as the obi lous replj , “ those ii ho 

want to be bishops and judges mil apply to those who submit to 
make it their business” Newcastle, at least, stuck to the work 
of making judges and bishops, and thereby gained the House 
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of Commons to his side He insisted on Carteret’s dismissal, and 
on No\ ember 23, 1744, Carteret— -who had just become, by his 
mothers death, Earl Gran\ille — was driven, m spite of the king’s 
warm support, to resign oflicc 

/ tj The Broad-bottomed Administration 1744 — Hcniy I’el- 
liam, Newcastle’s brother, who had for some time been First Lord 
of the Treasurj, now became \ irtuallj Prime Minister He was a 
good man of business, and an\ious to return to Walpole’s policy 
of peace His administration was distinguished as the Broad- 
bottomed Administration, because cverjone whose influence or 
talents rendered him at all dangerous was at once given a place 
m It The consequence was that, for the onlj time since party- 
government began, there was no Opposition in the House of 
Commons For the present, indeed, the king refused to admit Pitt 
to office, but Pitt knew that the ministers were friendly to him, 
and abstained from attacking them When once, however, the 
Pelhams had turned out Granville, the) forgot their professions, 
and squandered English monc) on Hanoverian troops and German 
princes, without anj of C.irtcrct’s genius to enable them to use 
their allies for any good purpose whatever A laige British force, 
indeed, joined the allies to defend the Netherlands against a Frcnrh 
army at that time under a gieat general. Marshal Saxe , and on 
Maj I, 1745, a battle was fought at Fontenoy The British 
column, headed by the king’s second son, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, pressed steadily on into the heart of the French line, and, 
driving cverjMnng before it, all but won the d ly I he Dutch, 
however, failed to second it, and the French guard, falling upon 
the isolated column, diove it back The British arinj had main- 
tained Its honourable traditions, but the French gamed the battle , 
and the frontier towns of the Austrian Netherlands fell at once 
into their hands 

14 The Young Pretender m Scotland 1745 — The French 
Mctorj' at Fontenoy encouraged Charles Edward to try his fortunes 
in Scotland On July 25, 1745, he landed in Moidart, in the 
West Highlands, with only seven friends, known afterwards as 
the “ seven men of Mo idart ”„The few Highland chiefs who came 
to me'ct him shook'*tlicir heads at his rash enterprise , but his 
gallant bearing and persuasive words soon swept away their 
scruples, and they bade their clans follow a prince who had 
throwai himself on the generosity of the Highlanders On August 19 
Charles Edward raised the Royal Standard in Glenfinnan, and 
was soon at the head of 1,600 men It was a small force with 
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mIiicIi to oveiiain Scotland, but the Prince had the best of allies in 
the incapacity of the Bntish commander Sir John Cope Military 
commands were at that time bestowed on men whose friends had 
influence enough to secure \otes to the government m Parliament , 
and inquii") was seldom made, when an officer was selected for 
promotion, whcthei he was in any way fit for the post Cope 
mevphcably withdrew to Imcincss, and Charles Edward marched 
straight upon Edinburgh In Scotland the tiaders, having gained 
much by the Union, were Hanoverians to a man , ' but a large part 
of the population of Edinbmgh regietled the loss of the ad\ antages 
which the town had possessed as a capital, and there was, more- 
over, a widespread dissatisfaction with the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, because it had imposed an excise on whiskj In Edinburgh, 
therefore, Charles Edward w'as welcomed Before long Cope 
returned by sea from Inverness to Dunbar, at the head of his 
little army of 2,200 men On the morning of September 21, as 
day was breaking, Charles Edward, now at the head of 2,500 
Highlanders, fell upon him at Preston Pans With a yell and a 
rush, the Highlanders broke up the English ranks Cope him- 
self was amongst the foremost m the flight 

15 The March to Derby 1745 — Manj of the Highlanders 
icturned to their glens with their booty, but reinforcements streamed 
in, and Charles Edw ard, now at the head of 6,000 men, crossed the 
Border, hoping to rouse England in his support England was 
stiangely apathetic Walpole and the Whigs had w’eaned English- 
men of Jacobitism, but they had never appealed to any popular 
sentiment, and though few joined Charles Edw ard, there was no 
general rising against him They found numbers were gathering 
round They gave London a good fright The king’s guards 
were sent out to rin_chle} to defend London, and troops from other 
quarters gatheied menacingly round Charles Edward’s line of 
march When on December 5 the Highlanders reached Derby, 
they vveie exposed to an attack from forces far superior to their 
own , and, further progress being hopeless, they turned back 
The king had made ready to leave England if necessarj' , and 
It IS Slid that on Black Friday— as it vv'as called — the Bank of 
Engl ind cashed cheques in sixpences, in order to delay payment 
as long as possible 

16 Falkirk and Culloden 1746 — Chailes Edward won one 
moic victoiy On Januaiy 17 he defeated Hawdey — a general as 

> The character of Bailhe Nicol Jarvie in Scott s Rob Roy conveys much 
ins ruction on this point 
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incompetent as Cope — at Falkirk The Duke of Cumberland, how- 
ever, advanced into Scotland with an army of S,ooo, whilst Chailes 
Edward (w'ho retreated to Inverness) had now but 5,000 with him 



Cumberland was not a great general, but he had some know ledge 
of the art of war His men, moreover, w'eie well dnlled, and the 
advantage of superior training soon became manifest ’ On the 
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morning of Apnl 16, Charles Edward tned to surpnse Cumberland 
on Culloden Moor The Highlanders arn\ed too late m the field 
for a surpnse, but thej’’ charged as r igorously as at Preston Pans 
Thej broke the first hue of the enern^ , but the second line held 



The Rt Hon William Pjit, Pajnmastpr of the Forces afier^-ards Earl of Chatham 
from a painting bj Hoarc 


firm, and thej uere broken m turn Cumberland slaughtered his 
now helpless enemies w ith unrelenting crueltj , and gained for him- 
self the name of the Butcher, which he never lost The wounded 
were dragged from their hiding places and shot, and a building in 
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which twenty disabled Highlanders had sought refuge was burnt to 
the ground with the wretched fugitnes inside it Charles Edwaid 
himself wandered long amongst the mountains Though a hea^y 
price was set on his head, not a Highlander would betray him At 
one moment, when escape seemed impossible, a young lady, Flora 
Macdonald, dressed him as her maidser\'ant, and thus earned him 
off in safety At last he succeeded in making his w'ay back to 
France His later life was aimless, and he sank into drunkenness 
He did not die till 1788, and his brother Hemy, who had become a 
Cardinal, sur\'i\cd till 1807 Henry w'as the last descendant, m 
the male line, of the House of Stuart, though there are descendants 
of Hennetta, the youngest daughter of Charles I , still living, 
amongst whom the most conspicuous is the present King of Italy 

17 The Pelhams and the King 1745 — The Pelhams made 
use of the struggle in Scotland to press for Pitt’s admission to the 
ministr)'', and, on the king’s refusal, resigned office George II 
oidered GranMlle (see p 739) to form a ministr)’-, but Gramille 
found It impossible to gam the support of a majority m the Houses, 
and in forty eight hours he gave up the task The Pelhams were 
reinstated m power, bringing Pitt with them It was the first 
thoiough acknowledgment by a king that he was powerless m the 
face of Parliament It is true that the majority commanded by the 
Pelhams was secured by unblushing corruption , but there was as 
yet no popular sentiment opposed to that corruption to which the 
king could appeal 

j 8 End of the War 1746 — 1748 — The war on the Continent 
still continued The French overran the Austiian Netherlands, 
but were checked in Italy, whilst the English were successful at 
sea At last, in 1748, a general peace was made at Ai\ la-Chapelle, 
e\ery power restoring its conquests with the exception of Fredenck, 
w'ho ’/cept Silesia for Prussia 

19 End of Henry Pelham’s Ministry 1748 — 1754 — The re 
mainder of Henry Pelham’s ministry w’as uneventful In 1582 Pope 
Gregory XIII had set straight an error which had giown up m 
the Calendai, and the new Gregorian Calendar had by this time 
been adopted by most European pow'ers England, how'ever, had 
long objected even to be set right by a Pope, and m the eighteenth 
century the almanac was ele\en days WTong What w'as really, 
for instance, September ii was known in England as September i 
In 1751 an Act of Parliament ordered that eleven days should be 
dropped out of the calendai, m order to make the reckoning correct 
Large numbers of people fancied that they were cheated out of 
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eleven days’ pay, and mobs went about, shouting, “ Gue us our 
eleven days ” In 1754 Henry Pelham died The new constitu- 
tional doctrine that England w"is go\ eiaied by the Cabinet, and 
that the Cabinet could retain office irrespective of the king’s good- 
will if It could secure the support of Parhariient, ivas now fully 
established 
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I Butler, Wesley, and Whitefield 1736 — 1754 — In religion 

^^s,i\c)^as in politics ever) thing sa\ounng of enthusiasm had long 
^"^een s coute d, and in polite society little of moral earnestness ^\as 
to be found There had, indeed, been much discussion as to the 
truth of Christianity, and for along time there vas a steady gro\s th 
of opinion in favour of deism Latterly, however, there had been 
a strong reaction in favour of Chnstian doctrines Their noblest 
advocate, Butler, whose Analogy was published in 1736, vvnting as 
he did for educated men, appealed to the reason rather than to the 
heart. The task of moving the masses fell into the hands of John 
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Wesley, who had in his youth stnven to live a pious, beneficent life 
at Oxford, where he and his followers had been nicknamed Metho- 
dists In 1738, Wesley came to believe that no real Christianity w as 
possible without conversion, 01 a supernatural conviction of salva- 
tion That which he believed he taught, and his enthusiasm gained 
him followers, m whom he kindled zeal equal to his owti Wesley 
w'as a minister of the Church of England, and m that Church he 
w’ished to abide , but the clergy counted him as a madman, and, 
in 1739, he w’as obliged to gather his followers elsewhere than in 
churches Whitefield, a bom orator, whose views were veiy similai 
to those of Wesley, preferred to preach in the open air He stirred 
the hearts of immense crmvds, as many as twenty thousand some- 
times coming to hear him At Kmgsw’ood, near Bristol, the 
colliers flocked to him m multitudes, their teais flowing down in 
white streaks over faces blackened with coal-dust Wesley w as, 
how’ever, the organiser of the movement, and gathered into con- 
gregations those who had been converted, teaching them to con- 
fess their sms one to another, and to relate in public their spintual 
expenences There was no room for such enthusiasm in the Church 
of that day, and, much against his wull, Wesley was compelled to 
organise his congregations outside the Church What he and 
Whitefield did had a value, apart from their system and teaching 
They reminded their generation that man has a heart as well as a 
head, and that the cultivation of the intellect is not all that is 
necessary to raise human nature above brutality , and thus they 
stirred to higher and purer thoughts thousands of their countrymen 
w’ho weie sunk in inertness and vice As a matter of course they 
were persecuted, and men of intelligencfe and position thought it 
w ell that It should be so 

2 Fieldmg and Hogarth — In literature and art, as well as in 
religion, a new life was making itself manifest Fielding, m his 
‘Tom Jones' and ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ has been styled the creator 
of the modem novel in its portraiture of living humanity Hogarth 
w'as undoubtedly the onginator of an English school of painting 
Both Fielding and Hogarth w'ere often coarse in expression, but 
their tendencies were moral, and their work robust and vigorous 
/ 3 Newcastle, Pitt, and Fox 1754 — 1755 — In politics, too, 

■“trie time of drowsy inaction was coming to an end “Now',” 
said George II , when he heard of Pelham’s death, “I shall have 
no peace” Newcastle was, indeed, appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury and w'as regarded as Prime Minister in his brother’s 
place, but Newcastle had not his bi other’s capacity for business. 
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and, besides that, he was not m the House of Commons He must 
choose some one to lead the House of Commons, and there ^\cre 
three persons on \\ horn his choice might fall Murraj, Pitt, and 
Henrj' Fo\. Murray, who ^i.as the greatest la^\yer of the day, had no 
ambition except that of becoming Chief Justice, and I'as disqualified 
by his professional turn of mind from occupying a political post 
Newcastle objected to Pitt as toQj )Pinionatcd^ A\hilst Fox seemed 
just the man to suit him New castle and Fox both lo\ ed corruption, 
but whilst Newcastle lo\ed it for the sake of the pleasure of exer- 
cising patronage, Fox loved It for the sake of its profits Fox was the 
ablest debater of his day, and might have risen high if he had not 
preferred to hold unimportant but well-paid posts rather thin impor- 
tant posts of which the pay was less He now refused Newcastle’s 
proposal that he should lead the House of Commons, because New- 
castle insisted on keeping the secret-service money — in othei words, 
the money spent m bribing men to vote for the government — m his 
own hands Fox truly said that it was impossible for him to ask 
members for their voles unless he knew whether they had been 
bnbed or not Accordingly Newcastle appointed Sir Thomas 
Robinson to lead the House Robinson was a diplomatist) who 
having been long absent from England, knew nothing about the 
ways of members Pitt and Fox, agreeing in nothing else, joined in 
baiting Robinson \Vhenev er he made a mistake they ironically 
took his part on the ground that he had been so long abroad that 
he could not be expected to know better Robinson threw up 
his post in disgust, and, m 1755, Fox abandoning^ the conditions on 
which he had formerly insisted became Secretary of State with the 
leadership of the House of Commons 

4. The French m America 1754 — In 1754, when Newcastle 
succeeded his brother as Prime Minister, there was already danger 
of a war with France In North Amenca France possessed Louis- 
iana, at the mouth of the Mississippi, and Canada, at the mouth of 
the St Lawrence Between the two was a vast region, at that 
time only inhabited by Indians, who used it for purposes of 
hunting, and sold furs to the French Canadians France, which 
already possessed a line of scattered forts between Canada and 
Louisiana, claimed the whole of the region to the w est of the 
Alleghany Mountains as her own On the other hand, there were 
now thirteen English colonies, and the colonists were beginning to 
find their way vvestw'ard over the mountains, especially at the head 
of the Ohio river, refusing to be penned in by the French forts be- 
yond the Alleghanies Between theEnglishand the French colonists 

3C2 
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fighting began m 1754. The contest then begiin iias one for the 
' possession of the basin of the Ohio, though the possession of that 
,^vould ultimately bring with it the power to colonise the far vaster 
basin of the Mississippi and its affluents TJierein lay the 
ans\\er to a further question, as yet unsuspected, whether the 
English or the French was to be the predominating race m America 
and in the ivorld of the future Great Britain was once more 
drifting into a war which, like the war with Spam in 1739, w'ould 
be one for mercantile and colonial expansion The difference was 
that, w'hereas m 1739 she rvas matched with the decaying mon- 
archy of Spain, she w'as now matched against the vigorous mon- 
archy of France. The Family Compact uniting Spain and France 
had as yet caused little real danger to England As France had 
showTi no signs of supporting Spam m America in 1739, Spam 
show'cd no signs of supporting France m 1754 

5 Newcastle’s Blundering 1754 — 1756 — New castle w'as not the 
man to conduct a great war successfully In 1754, hearing that 
the French had established a fort called Fort Duqu esne, at the 
head of the Ohio valley, he sent General Braddock from England 
to capture it In 1755 Braddock, one of those brar e, but unintel- 
ligent officers of whom there w'ere many in the British service, 
falling into an ambuscade of French and Indians, w'as himself killed 
and his troops routed Newcastle could not make up his mind 
whether to fight or not It was finally resolved that, though w'arw'as 
not to be declared, Hawke was, by way of reprisal for the capture of 
Bntish shipping, to seize any French ships he met with Naturally, 
when Haw'ke earned out these instructions, the French regarded the 
seizure of their ships as an act of piracy Meanwhile George II was 
frightened lest Hanover should be lost if a w ar broke out, and, by his 
direction, Newcastle agreed to treaties giving subsidies to vanous 
German states and even to Russia, in return for promises to find 
troops for the defence of Hanover Against this system Pitt openly 
declared himself “ I think,” he said, “regard ought to be had to 
Hanover, if it should be attacked on our account , but we could not 
find money to defend it by subsidies, and if we could that is not the 
way to defend it” Behind Pitt was the using spirit of the nation, 
eager to enter on a struggle for colonial empire, but not wishing to 
incur loss for the sake of the king’s German electorate Legge, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a close ally of Pitt, refused to gi\e 
the money needed to pay a subsidy to Hesse, and both he and Pitt 
were dismissed from theiroffices New castle had an oierwhelming 
majority in both Houses, but so helpless was he that in 1756 he 
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actually asked the king to bnng Hanovenan and Hessian soldiers 
to England to save it from a French invasion 

6 The Loss of Mmorca 1756 — The weakness of the Go\crn- 
ment weakened the hands of its officers In 1756 a French fleet 
and arm> assailed Port Mahon, m the island of Minorca, which 
vas still a Bntish possession Admiral Byng set out to relieve it, 
but, though he was brave, he was deficient m cnergj', and, finding 
the French ships more' numerous than his own, thought it pmdent 
to withdraw without serious fighting Before long the whole of 
Mmorca fell into the hands of the French Port Mahon and 
Gibraltar weic the two ports on which English maritime operations 
in the Mediterranean could be based, and it is therefore no w onder 
that there was a howl of indignation in England at tlie loss of one 
of them The popular theory was that Byng had been bribed to 
avoid fighting The charge was utterly false, but so many bribes 
were taken in those days tliat it cannot be said to have been un- 
reasonable Byng was brought home to await his trial 

7 Beginning of the Seven Years’ War 1756 — After this, 
war was at last declared What might have been the result if 
England and France had been obliged to fight it out alone, it is 
impossible to say France, however, had other enemies than 
England Whilst England had only a sea frontier, France had a 
land frontier as well, and, therefore, whilst England was able to 
throw her mam strength into a struggle for mastery on the sea and 
for the acquisition of colonies, France threw her main strength 
into her efforts to become predominant by land, and consequently 
neglected her navy and her colonies She now, at the very time 
when England was ready to challenge her power in America, em- 
barked on a war m Europe which was alone sufficient to occupy 
hei energy This time she forsook her old policy of hostility to 
Austria, and joined with Austria, Russia, and the German states 
to attack and dismember Prussia The war which w'as thus begun 
in 1756 IS knowTi as the Seven Years’ War 

8 Mmistry of Devonshire and Pitt 1756 — 1757 — So strong 
was the feeling aroused by Newcastle’s incompetence that his own 
subordinates were frightened In October, 1756, Fo\ lesigned, and 
no one could be found to fill his place Murray would give no 
help to the ministry, and was allowed to become Chief Justice, with 
the title of Lo rd Mansfiel d, under which he is know n as one of 
the greatest of English judges Newcastle, helpless and frightened 
lest the mob which was raving for the hanging of Byng should 
want to hang him too, also resigned The Duke of Devonshire 
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became First Lord of the Treasurj’, with Pitt as Secretary of State 
and practically Prime Minister At once Pitt took vigorous 
measures for the prosecution of the war Money was rais^, ^d 
' m en l evied It was not, however, merely by his energy that 
Pitt differed from the former ministers Newcastle relied on 
a Parliamentary majority acquired by influence and corruption , 
Pitt had confidence m the nation and in himself as well “ My 
Lord,” he s a id to Dev onshire,J‘ lAnqw thaj I_can save this nation 
anddiat nobody,else_can ” He understood how to inspire the con- 
fidence which he needed He sent out of England the Hanoverian 
and Hessian troops which had been brought over to protect the 
country, and passed a Bill for re-organismg the national militia 
’ He even^raised-jcgimenjs in t he ve ry Hig hlands, out of the men 
^ho had been the most vigorous enemies of the House of Hanoi er, 
knowing that the Highlanders had fought under Charles Edward 
far more because they were poor than because they reverenced 
the House of Stuart Onjhe.other handj he moved for a grant 
of 200,000/ for ^ the protection of Hanover It seemed ai if Pitt 
w'as about to fall back on the policy of Carteret There w-as, 
how'ever, this difference, that whereas with Carteret the war on the 
Continent was alone thought of, with Pitt intervention on the Con- 
tinent was regarded as subsidiary to the great colonial struggle 
on which England w’as now embarked 

9 Pitt’s Dismissal 1757 — Pitt w'as the most popular man m 
England, but he had only a scanty following m the House of Com- 
mons, and he was disliked by the king on account of his former 
declamations against payments for the sake of Hanover Whilst 
he w as m office Bjmg was brought to trial and condemned to be 
shot as a cow’ard, which he certainly w'as not Pitt pleaded for 
Byng’s life with the king, telling him that the House of Commons 
was favourably disposed “You have taught me,” was George’s 
reply, “ to look for the sense of my people m other places than the 
House of Commons ” Byng received no pardon, and died bravelj', 
having been guilty of no more than an error of judgment Soon 
afterw ards the king dismissed Pitt At once there w'as an outburst 
of feeling m his favour “ Eor some w'e eks.” wrote a bnlhant 
letter-writer of the day, “it ra ined goldooxeT” The reference 
was to the bo\es m which numefouTicorporStions sent the freedom 
of their respective cities or boroughs to Pitt 
^ to Nature of Pitt’s Popularity 1757 — Pitt’s popularity, though 
wide-spread, was not like that by w’hich a popular statesman is 
supported at the present day It was not a popularity amongst 
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the nation at large, of which the majority could not at that 
time either read or wnte, or appreciate a political discussion 
Pitt’s enthusiastic admirers were to be found amongst the merchants 
and tradesmen of the towns These were the men who had built 
up England’s commercial prosperity' by their thrift and honesty 
Amongst them the profligacy, the drunkenness, and the gambling 
w Inch disgraced polite society' found little place They had borne ^ 
long with h. ew castle and his like because times had been quiet, 
and tlie Government, scandalous as it was, ne\ cr harassed English- 
men in their business or their pleasure Now that times were 
dangerous they called for Pitt— the Great Commone r, as they 
styled him — to assume power, not because they were conscious of 
his latent capacity for statesmanship, but because they knew him 
to be e\ en ostentatiously uncorrupt T o the end of his life Pitt 
called himself a Whig, but his hostility to a system of government 
in which patronage was distnbuted to those who could bring most 
\otes to the Government, without regard to merit, led him to place 
himself in opposition to Newcastle, and ultimately led to his es- 
trangement from the great Whig families By opposing power 
dcn\ ed from popular support to pow er based on parliamentary' 
connection, he introduced into constitutional struggles an clement 
which had long been left out of account, and thus became (though 
unintentionally) a precursor of the new Toryism which, m the 
hands of his son, broke the power of the Wings 

II Coalition between Pitt and Newcastle 1757 — The 
middle class in the towns formed, at this time, the most vigorous 
element in English society , but it disposed of few votes m Parlia- 
ment The great majonty in the House of Commons sought for 
loaves and fishes, and as they knew' that incompetency' might 
hope for reward from N cwcastle but not from Pitt, they steadily 
voted as New'castle bade them, even after he had ceased to hold 
office Newcastle, however, could not make up his mind whether 
he wished to resume office or not He was too fond of the lower 
sort of pow'cr to share it willingly with any colleague w'hose in- 
telligence was greatei than his own, and too timid to giasp 
authority at a time when it was dangerous to its possessor Ac- 
cordingly', he long vacillated between acceptance and refusal, and 
for eleven weeks there was no ministry at all At last an admirable 
arrangement was made A coalition was effected between New'- 
castle and Pitt Newcastle was to be First Lord of the Treasury 
to manage the business of patronage, and Pitt w-as to be Secretary 
of State to manage the business of politics and w-ar Both were 
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satisfied , Newcastle ga ve to Pitt the Parlia mentary maiority which 
^e ui mted 7 ~ 'an 3 Pitt ^took~oir~himseifthe respo nsTPin |^jdiicli_ 
Newcastle ' shunned T^o\~gor a“lucfative*ap^intment w ithoiit 
p'bliticahnfluence, and in a few years made himself enormously rich 
12 Military Disasters 1757 — When Pitt took office m com- 
bination with Newcastle things were going badly In America, 
French reinforcements were poured into Canada, and an attempt 
made by Lord Loudon, the British commander, to take Louis- 
burg, a strong fortress which guarded the French island of Cape 
Breton, failed signally In Germany, the king of Prussia, Frederick 
the Great, after overrunning Saxony in the preceding year, now , 
in 1757, attempted to overrun Bohemia After winning a battle 
at Prague in May, he nas disastrously defeated at Kolin in June, 
and driven out of the country A French army, in the mean- 
while, entered Hanover and defeated the Duke of Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck , after which Cumberland signed the Convention of 
Closterseven m September, leaving Hanover m the hands of 
the enemy “ Here is my son,” said George II of him when he 
returned to England, “ who has rume3‘'5he“an3‘3r5‘grac^'himself ” 

' T3 Pitt "and FVedencic the Great 1757— -^Pitrse? Him- 
self to remedy tlie mischief, as far as he could His plans for 
military' action were often faulty, but he had indomitable courage, 
and an almost unique power of inspiring others with courage 
Boldly throwing aside the traditions of the centuiy, a£eQi:ding_to 
w hiclua ppoin tments in the army and navy were gi\ en^jtO-anen 
of good_birth, or 0/ /amilies _whose favour would brmg^'otes^n 
Parliament, he chose com manders f oi the i r m^ t Ever)' young 
officer knew' that Pitt’s eye'waBTJrTHIm, and that he w'ould be pro 
moted if he conducted himself well, even if he were pool and 
friendless A new spint was bieathed into both services Before 
Pitt could achieie anything, Frederick’s military genius had given 
him the mastery over his enemies In November the King of 
Prussia smote down the Fiench at ,Rossba ch, and in December he 
smote dowai the Austrians at ^Leuthen Pitt at once saw' that a 
close alliance with Frederick was necessar y if England w as mjnam 
tain,hei:-sl?nggIerwiitlrFrancF.bev6 nd~the Xtian tic In 1758, there- 
fore, he repudiated the Convention of Clostersei en, which had not 
been brought into a binding form, ga\ e a subsidy of 700,000/ a 
year to Frederick, and sent 12,000 English soldiers to join the Han- 
oi erian army m defending Hanover The commander of this foi ce 
was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, one of the best of Frederick’s 
generals In June the Prince defeated the French at Crefeld 
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rredenckhadjin the meanwhile, driven back tlic Russians at Zom- 
dorfjbut late in the year was beaten at Hochkirch by the Austrians 

14 Fighting^ m France and America 1757 — 1758 — Both m 
1757 and m 1758 Pitt sent expeditions to harass the French at 
home In 1757 an fittempt to take Rochefort failed through dis- 
sensions amongst the commanders One expedition, 111 1758, 
destroyed some French ships and stores at St Malo, nhilst a 
second did some damage at Cherbourg, butnas dri\en off nith 
heavy loss in the Bay of St Cast In America Pitt made a great 
effort to gam his ends He dismissed the incompetent Loudon, and 
appointed Abercrombie to command m chief, placing under his 
orders >oung men whose ability and energy he had noted, of whom 
the most conspicuous was Wolfe, who had distinguished himself 
m the abortive attempt on Rochefort England’s superiority at 
sea now told hear ily in her far our In the course of 1758 Louis- 
burg and Fort Duquesne were taken, though Abercrombie was 
repulsed at Ticondcroga In America the British troops, supported 
as they were by the colonial mditia, far outnumbered the French 
France was so fully occupied in Germany that she was unable to 
send more than scanty reinforcements t6 the klarquis of Montcalm, 
the commander of the French army m Canada, who had, theic- 
fore, to defend the French possessions in America against heavy 
odds 

1 5 The C^unpaign in Canada 1759 —Pitt planned a serious 
attack on Canada for 1759 Abercrombie, having failed at Ticon- 
deroga, was discarded Three armies were to be brought fiom 
distant points to meet before Quebec, the fortified capital of 
Canada. Arqherst, who replaced Aberciombic, was to capture 
Ticonderoga and Crow’r\ Point, push up by way of Lake Champlain, 
and approach Quebec from the south Pridcaux and Johnson w'cre 
to capture Fprl h^iagara and approach it from the west Wolfe was 
to sail up the St Laiyrence and to approach it from the east The 
idea that threq armies, separated by vast and thinly populated re 
gions, could be brought to co-operate at a given time was essentially 
faulty In fqct, though the western army captured Niagara and the 
southern army captured Ticonderoga and Crown Point, neither of 
them got near Quebec that year Wolfe found himself, with his 
troops, alone at the meetmg-pomt on the St Lawrence The 
position of Quqbcc is exceedingly strong, lying between two rneis, 
the St Lawrence and the St Charles Behind it nse the Heights 
of Abraham, which are easily defensible, as it has steep cliffs on 
the river sides Around the defences of the tow-n Montcalm 
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mancLiurcd aclminblc skill, and though Wolfe landed his 
.inny, he LOiild neither piss his ad\crsar} b> nor compel him to 
fight The “-e i-^on was growing late, and it seemed as if the 
British generd would be forced to return home without accom- 
plishing Ills t isk 

i6 The Conquest of Canada 1759—1760 — he St Lawrence, 
as it fiows b\ Quebec is 1 broad and n aigablc stream, and Wolfe, 
rc embir! ing his troops, mmed his ships up the ri\er past Quebec, 
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hoping to be able to aehicvc something from that side Though 
he had but little hope, he resohed to make one desperate attempt 
Placing his men in boats at night he floated with them down 
the n\cr Crraj’^s Llegy had been rccenll) published, and Wolfe 
repeated some of its lines to his officers “ Now gentlemen,” 
he said, “1 would lather be the author of that poem than take 
Quebec ’ ” JJjs buns were stceied for a point at wdiicb there wsas 
^ '''it'Zag path up the chfT which edged the Heights of Abraham 
It was so naiiow that the Trcneh had taken no special pro- 
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cautions to guard it, and when a few English soldiers reached 
the top the French sentinels ran off in surprise The whole 
British force had time to draw itself up on the plateau of the 
Heights of Abraham before Montcalm was ready to meet it In 
the battle which ensued Wolfe was killed As he lay dying he 
heard an officer cry, “ See how they run ' ” Wolfe roused himself 
to ask, “ WTio run?” When he heard that it was the enemy he 
gave orders to cut off their retreat, exclaiming, as he fell back in 
the arms of his comrades, “ God be praised ' — I will die m peace ” 
Montcalm, too, was sorely wounded in the battle, and died on 
the following day Quebec surrendered, and in 1760 the whole of 
Canada submitted to the Bntish 

17 The War in Europe, Nayal Successes 1759 — In 1759, 
the }ear in which Quebec was captured, the French threatened 
to invade England Pitt let loose upon them three admirals 
Rodney bombarded Haire and destroyed the boats in which 
the invading army was to cross the Channel Boscawen defeated 
off Lagos in Portugal a fleet which was on its way from Toulon 
to protect the crossing Hawke, a seaman of the highest quality, 
blockaded another fleet at Brest, till it broke out in a storm Hawke, 
however, pursued it, and caught it up off Quiberon Bay Con- 
flans, the French admiral, took refuge amongst the rocks and shoals 
which guard the mouth of the rner Vilaine Hawke dashed after 
him, though a gale was blowing His pilot remonstrated wath him 
at the risk he was meumng “ You have done your duty,” replied 
Hawke, “in this remonstrance , you are now to obey my orders 
and lay me alongside tlie French admiral” A complete victory 
w as the result 

iS Progress of the War m Germany 1759 —In Germanjf 
things went hard with Fredenck Hemmed m by enemies on 
e\ciy' side he struggled on with unabated heroism, but with 
almost continued ill success The time seemed approaching 
when Prussia and its king must succumb, borne down by mere 
numbers , yet the end of 1760 saw Frederick with sadly diminished 
forces, yet still alert and hopeful of relief, though he knew' not 
where to look for it Pnnee Ferdinand and his British and 
H inoienan army at least did him good sen ice by warding off 
the blows of the French In 1759 the Prince inflicted on a French 
arni\ at Minden a defeat which would probably ha\e been 
decisixe but for the misconduct of Lord George Sackiille, who, 
being m command of the cavalry', refused, in spite of distinct 
orders, to charge at a critical moment 
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19 The East India Company 1600 — 1698 — The super- 
abundant energy of the English race, for which Pitt piovided an 
outlet in America, made itself also felt, n ithout assistance from the 
home Government, m Asia The East India Company, an asso- 
ciation of private merchants, was constituted by a chartei from 
Elizabeth in 1600, for the purpose of tiading in the East Its most 
important commerce was for some time nith the spice islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, but its trade in that quartern as ultimatel> 
ruined by the Dutch In India itself, on the other hand, its 

factories weie secured from violence 
by the protection of the Great Mo- 
guls, the descendants of the Maho 
medan conquerors of brorthem 
India, who had at one time fixed 
their capital at Agra, and at another 
at Delhi, and who had strengthened 
their power by’ a policy of toleration 
which enabled them to obtain mili- 
tary support from Hindoos as well 
as from Mussulmans At the end 
of the set enteenth century’ the East 
India Company held thice posts m 
India By the permission of a ruler 
of the Carnatic it had, in 1639, 
acquired a piece of ground on 
which Fort St George and the 
town of Madras were built In 1668 
Charles II made over to the Com- 
pany Bombay, w'hich he had re- 
ceited from Poitugal on his marri- 
age with Catharine of Braganza In 1686 the Company acquired from 
the Mogul a piece of ground on the Hoogly, on w'hich it built Fort 
William, in 1696, round which the town of Calcutta speedily grew up 

20 Break up of the Empire of the Great Mogul 1658-— 1707 
In the meanwhile, Aurungzebe, whose long reign extended from 
1658 to 1707 (that IS, from the year of the death of Cromwell to the 
year of the union with Scotland), W’eakened the Mogul empire, 
partly by departing from the tolerant policy of his predecessors, 
and thus alienating his Hindoo warriors by attacks on their religion, 
and partly by an extension of conquest in the Deccan, or Southern 
India, whereas the earlier dominions of his predecessors had been 
confined to the north, propeily known as Hindustan Aurungzebe 
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provoked t. reaction against his Mahomcdan empire in his onn life- 
time, and the Hindoo chieftain Sivaji founded a powerful Hindoo 
state amongst the Mahrattas of the highlands of the western 


Deccan When Au- 
rungzebe died, in 1707, 
his vast empire fell to 
pieces His lieutenants 
w'ere known as Subah- 
dars, or viceroys, under 
whom were Nawabs or 
governors of smaller 
distncts Both Subah- 
dars and Naw’abs, and 
even Hindoo Rajahs, 
who had hitherto been 
allowed by the Great 
Mogul to rule in de- 
pendence on himself 
over temtories which 
their ancestors had 
gov emed as sove- 
reigns,now raised them- 
selves to practical sov e- 
reignty Yet they con- 
tinued to acknowledge 
nominally their de- 
pendence on the feeble 
successors of Aurung- 
zebe at Delhi, just as 
a king of Prussia or an 
elector of Bavana no- 
minally acknow'ledged 
the supremacy of the 
Emperor Each ruler 



quarrelled and fought 
with his neighbour, and 


Uniform of Mililin, 1759 


the Mahratta armies gamed post after post, and the Mahratta 
horsemen plundered and devastated fai and w idc 


21 The Mahratta Confederacy 1707 — 1744— The Mahratta 
power seemed likely to become predominant m the w'hole of India, 
when It was threatened with disintegration m consequence of the 
decadence of the House of Sivaji, as marked as the decadence of 
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the Moguls After an inter\al of anarchy, power was grasped by 
an official known as the Peishuah, who ruled at Poonah, and who— 
though a descendant of Sivajt was always counted as the nominal 
sovereign— practically controlled the forces of what now became 
the confederacy of the Mahratta chieftains MHiether the j'Mahratta 

pow er w ould, under 
any circumstances, 
have mastered the 
whole of India, it is 
impossible to say 
It was checked by 
the CMStence of a 
French settlement at 
Pondicherry and of 
an English settle- 
ment at Madras 
Both these places 
were on the coast of 
the Carnatic, and 
consequently far re- 
moved from the 
centre of the Mah- 
ratta pow'er There 
were still Mahomedan 
rulers m that part 
of India who were 
the enemies of the 
Mahrattas, and whose 
disputes amongst 
themseh es offered advantages to a European who might strengthen 
himself by taking part in their quarrels Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, was the first to perceive this, and was 
also the first to enlist native soldiers, who came to be knowm in 
England as sepoys, and to drill them to fight after the European 
fashion 

22 La Bourdonnais and Dupleix 1744 — 1750 — "When w ar was 
declared between France and England in 1744, the French force 
m the East was superior to the English , but the French, un- 
fortunately for them, had two commanders, La Bourdonnais, 
governor of the Isle of France — now known as the Mauritius — 
and Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry In 1746 La Bour- 
donnais captured Madras, but Dupleix hampered his move- 
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mcnts and dro\e him to return to France, where the Government, 
instead of gning him the honour due to him, threw him into 
pnson In 1748 Dupleix, who was as able as he w'as unscrupu- 
lous, successfully defended Pondicherry against an attack fiom the 
British, who were now supported b> the arrival of a fleet In 
1748 the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle compened«*him to surrender 
Madras , but it did not compel him to refrain from pushing his 
fortune furtlier The Subahdar of the Deccan, the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
(whose successors are knowm by the title of Nizam, which they 
have den\ed from him), died in 1748, and left rival claimants to his 
power Dupleix sent French sepoys to support one of the claim- 
ants, whilst the English sent English sepoys to support the other 
The F rench candidate defeated his nval, and w'as installed as N izam, 
whilst Dupleix was himself appointed governor of the Carnatic 
from the rner Kistna to Cape Comonn, by his ow'n puppet the 
new' Nizam The native Nawab of the Carnatic was subordinated 
to him The English settlement at Madras seemed to be incapable 
of offering further resistance to the French 

23 Dupleix and Clive 1751 — 1754 — The English w ere still 
traders, not w'amois, but amongst the clerks in Madras was a 
joung man of tw'cnty-fivc, Robert Clive He early showed his 
undaunted bravery Having accused an officer of cheating at 
cards, he was challenged to a duel His antagonist walked up to 
him, held his pistol to his head, and bade him withdraw the 
accusation “Fire ' ” cned Clive “ I said you cheated, and I say 
so still, and I will never pay you” The officer threw down his 
pistol, saying that Clive was mad In 1751, when Dupleix, paying 
no attention to the treaty of peace which had been signed in 
Europe between England and France, threatened Madras, Clive, 
having volunteered as a soldier, was sent to seize Arcot, the capital 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic, w'ho w’as dependent on Dupleix 
Clive carried with him a force of sepoys, and as he ap- 
proached Arcot continued his march, though a violent thunderstorm 
was raging The garrison of Arcot was so astonished at his fear- 
lessness in facing the storm that they fled in a panic, leaving the 
place in his hands Shortly, how'ever, a vast force of the native 
allies of France laid siege to Arcot, and Clive and his men W'ere 
all but starv'ed So complete was the ascendency which Chve 
had gamed over his sepoys that when they discovered that all the 
provisions except a little rice had been exhausted they begged that 
he and the few Englishmen with him would take the rice As for 
themselves, they would be content with the water m which the nee 
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had been boiled Before the siege, Clive had sent to Moran Rao, 
a Mahratta chief, for aid The Mahratta held aloof till he heard of 
the brave defence of Arcot. “ I never thought till now,” he said, 
“ that the English could fight , since they can, I mil help them ” 
Moran Rao came to Clive’s help, and Clive gamed one success 
after another So fearless was he that he became knomi 
amongst the natives as Sabat Jung (the danng m warj^ In 1753 
he returned to England, having established English supremacy 
m south eastern India In 1754 Dupleix went back to France, 
only to suffer the same ill-treatment which had been the lot of 
Le Bourdonnais 

24 The Black Hole of Calcutta. 1756 — Clive was the servant 
of a trading company, and his successes were not won like those of 
Wolfe, a few years later, by the support of the Bntish Government 
and the valour of a Bntish army In 1755, when a war \\ith 
France ivas imminent, the East India Company sent him out as 
the governor of Fort St David, near Madras ^Vhen he amved 
in 1756 he heard bad news from Calcutta Surajah Dowlah, the 
Subahdar of Bengal, knomng that the English merchants were 
nch, seized all their property and thiust 145 Englishmen and one 
Englishwoman into a room measunng only eighteen feet by four- 
teen In a space so small, many would have been suffocated e\en 
m an English climate Under the scorching Indian sun few could 
expect to live The prisoners called for W'ater, and, though some 
was brought, the skins which contained it were too large to pass 
through the bars of the window The prisoners struggled madly 
for the smallest drop, trampling one another dowm to reach it 
All through the day, and through the night which followed, men 
were dying in agony When morning came the doors were thrown 
open, and of the 146 who entered, only tw’enty-three staggered 
out ahv'e 

25 The Battle of Plassey 1757 — Clive hastened to Bengal 
to avenge this outrage He had now with him a regiment in the 
king s service, and his whole army consisted of 900 Europeans and 
1,500 sepoys On June 23, 1757, he won a great victoi^-^at Plassey 
over 50,000 men of Surajah Dowlah’s army Chv e mingled treacherj' 
with force, and had won over Surajah Dowlah’s chief officer, Meer 
Jafficr, to promise to desert his master Meer Jaffier, however, 
doubting on which side victory would fall, held back from the ful 
filment of his promise till Clive’s men had all but won the victory 
Meer Jaffier was installed as Subahdar of Bengal, though, in con- 
sequence of his V irtual dependence on the Company, he and his 
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successors nre usually known by the inferior title of Nawab In 
return for his promotion he Mens compelled to pay large sums of 
money to those who raised him to power Clive received as his 
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share more than 200,000/ , besides a grant of land worth 27,000/ 
a year Long afterwards, when he was called in question for his 
part in despoiling Meer Jaffier, he told how he had walked thiough 
the treasure-house of the Subahdar at Moorshedabad, where gold 

3 D 2 
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•^nd jewels w'ere piled on either side “I am astonished,” he 
added, “at my owm moderation ” 

26 The Battle of Wandewash and the capture of Pondicherry 
11760 — 1761 — Around Madras, in the meanwhile, the French, under 
Lally, began a fresh struggle for supremacy , but in 1760 Colonel 
Eyre Coote gained a signal victory at Wandewash, and Pondi- 
cherry surrendered to him early m 1761 The predominance of 
Englishmen over Frenchmen in India was thus secured As yet 
the English did not undertake the actual government of any 
part of the country Nominally, the native rulers around Madras 
retained their powers , but they derived their real strength from 
the support of the armies w'hich the English had organised mainly 
out of native soldiers As far as Bengal was concemed, the 
government continued to be exercised nominally by Meer Jaffier, 
the Company only receiving from him the zemindarj' of the district 
round Calcutta — that is to say, the light of collecting the land-tax, 
and of keeping the proceeds upon payment of a quit-rent to Meer 
Jaffier as subahdar In point of fact, however, the officials of the 
Company had everj’thing their own way 

27 Death of George II 1760 — In all that had taken place 
George II had little part, except so far as he had given up all 
thought of resisting ministers with whom he was dissatisfied 
“Ministers,” he once said, “are the king in this country” On 
October 25, 1760, he died suddenly He was succeeded by his 
grandson, George III , the son of Frederick, the late Prince of 
Wales, a young man of twenty two, w hose chai acter and training 
made it unlikely that he would be content to be thrust into the 
background as his grandfather had been 
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Reign of George III , 1760-1780 


Accession of George III 

Oct 25, 1760 

Resignation of Pitt 

Oct 5, 1761 

Bute's Ministry 

1762 

The Peace of Paris 

1763 

Ministry of George Grenville 

April 8, 1763 

The Stamp Act 

1765 

Mlnistiy of Rockingham 

July 10, 1765 

Repeal of the Stamp Act 

1766 

Ministry of Chatham 

July 29, 1766 

Grafton Prime Minister 

1767 

American Import Duties 

1767 

The Middlesex Elections 

1768-9 

Lord North Prime Minister 

1770 


I Character of George III 1760 — George III had been 

educated by his mother the Pnneess of Wales in the principles of 
Bolingbroke’s Patriot King From her he had learned that it 
i\as his duty to break down that coalition of the great Whig 
families which ruled England by means of the corrupting influence 
Ipf ivealth “Geoige, be a king,” were the words ivhich she had 
dinned into his ears He came to the throne resolved to overthrow 
the Whig party connection by setting his own personal authority 
above that of the gi eat Whig borough-owners, and to govern, in the 
interest of the whole nation, by ministers who, having been se- 
lected by himself, would be contented to carry out his policy and 
to act at his dictation To a certain extent his intentions resem- 
bled those of Charles I Both weie well-meaning and desirous of 
goveming in the interests of the nation, but the political situation of 
the eighteenth differed much from that of the seienteenth centur>' 
Charles I defied the House of Commons, wheieas George III 
knew that it was necessary to have the House of Commons on his 
side, and he knew that it could only be gained by a lavish employ- 
ment of corruption Personally, he was simple in his tastes, and 
strictly moral in his habits , but m pursuit of his political aims he 
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employed men of the vilest character, and recklessly lavished places 
and gifts of money on those whose services he required He 
seems to have thought that, as the House of Commons chose to 
put itself up to sale, it was better that he rather than Newcastle 
should be its purchaser 

2 The Fall of Pit± 1761 — George III and Pitt joined m 
detesting the yoke of the ^^^lIg families , but they differed as to 
the remedy for the disease George III aimed at crushing them 
by the exercise of the poivers of the Crown , Pitt, by appealing to 
the people for support The king’s first object, therefore, was to 
get rid of Pitt Pitt had raised enemies in the Cabinet by his 
arrogance, and even amongst his friends there w'as a growang 
feeling that all necessary’ objects of the war had been accom- 
plished 101761 Pitt was ready to make peace with France, and 
was only pursuing his conquests in older to obtain such terms as 
appeared to him to be reasonable In J une, 1761, there were fresh 
English successes, and France w'ould probably have submitted to 
Pitt’s terms, if Charles III , w'ho had recently become king of 
Spam, had not renewed the Family Compact, know’ing that the 
vast colonial empire of Spam was endangered by the predomin- 
ance of England in North America. Pitt, having secret intelligence 
of what had happened, urged the Cabinet to declare war on Spam 
at once The Cabinet, however, regarding him as a firebrand, 
refused to follow him, and on October 5, Pitt resigned office 

3 Resignafaon of Newcastle and the Peace of Pans 1762 — 

17^3 — justified by the event Spam declared war as soon 

as she thought it convenient to do so , she was, how’ever, utterly 
unprepared for it In 1762 one English expedition reduced Cuba 
and another reduced Manilla, whilst Spanish commerce w'as swept 
from the sea Pitt got all the credit because it was known that he 
had foreseen the struggle and had made the preparations which 
had proved successful In the meanwhile, the ministry was hope- 
lessly divided Alongside of Newcastle and the Whigs were new 
ministers who had been introduced by George III In May, 1762, 
hi ew castle was dnven to resign, and was succeeded by Lord Bute, 
the nominee of the king Peace negotiations had for some time 
been earned on, and on February 10, 1763, the Peace of Pans was 
signed England regained Minorca in the Mediterranean, whilst 
her possession of Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, besides 
that of Senegal and of several West Indian islands, was acknow- 
ledged by the French Spain ceded Florida to England and acquired 
Louisiana from France, receivang back again the other colonies 
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which she had lost In India, France received back the towns 
which had been taken from her, but she could not regain the 
influence ^%hlch had passed from her, and England thus retained 
her predominance m India as well as m Amenca. Fredenck com- 
plained bitterly that England had abandoned him , yet he suffered 
little loss m consequence His enemies gave up their attempt to 
destroy him, and almost at the same time that peace ivas signed 
by England with France and Spam at Pans, he signed the peace 
of Hubertsburg, which left him m full possession of his dominions 
TJ ipTe^ idiloftthe-Sev-en-ye ars’ Warw'asbnefly thi s, tha t the Bntish 
ra ce had become predominant m No r th, Am erica, an d that th e 
Ihaissia of Fredenck the_ ^reat maintained itself against aU jts 
enemies ~ 

4 The King and the Tories 1762—1763 — In placing Bute in 
office George III made his first attempt to break the power of the 
Whigs He had already gathered round him the country gentry’ 
whose ancestors had formed the strength of the Tory party in the 
reign of Anne, and who, now that Jacobitism was extinct, were de- 
lighted to transfer their devotion to a Hanovenan king who would 
lead them against the great landowners They were joined by 
certain discontented Whigs, and out of this combination sprung 
up a new Tory Party Parties vary in their aims from time to time 
without changing their names, and the new Tory Party ceasing to 
regard the Dissenters as dangerous, no longer asked for special legis- 
lation against them The pnnciple which now bound the Tories 
to the King and to one another was their abhorrence of the Whig 
connection They constantly declaimed against the party system, 
generally holding it to be bettei that George III should give 
office to such ministers as he held fit, than that ministers should be 
appointed at the dictation of the leaders of a parliamentary party 
5 The Kmg^s Friends — ^The principle upheld by the Tones 
was so far legitimate that Parliamentary parties in those days w'ere 
not, as is now the case, combinations of members of Parliament 
holding definite political opinions and constantly appealing for sup- 
port to the large masses of their countrymen by whom those opinions 
are shared The plain fact was that they were composed of W’ealthy 
and influential men who, by the possession of boroughs, gamed 
seats m Parliament for men who would vote for them whether they 
thought them to be right or wrong, and who, if they could obtain 
office, gained more votes by the attraction of the patronage of 
which they had the disposal George III , therefore, if he wished 
to gam his ends, had to follow their example He consequently 
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resolved to rely on members of Parliament known as the king’s 
friends, who voted as he bade them, simply because they thought 
that he, and not the Whig Lords, would, m future, distribute honours 
and patronage In this way George III deserted the part of a 
constitutional king to reap the advantages of a party leader, being 
able, no doubt, to plead that the Whigs had ceased to be a con- 
stitutional party and had established themselves in power less by 
argument than by the possession of patronage George’s attempt 
to change the balance of politics could not, however, succeed at 
once Bute’s ministry did not last long He was a Scotchman, 
and at that time Scotchmen were very unpopular in England, besides 
which there were scandals afloat, entirely untrue, about his relations 
with the king’s mother, the Princess of Wales Mobs insulted and 
frightened him He had not sufficient abilities to fill the post of a 
Prime Minister, and being, unlike New'castle, aw'are of his own 
defects, on April 8, 1763, he suddenly resigned 

6 The Three Whig Parties 1763 — By this time the king had 
no longer a united Whig party to contend against The bulk of 
the Whigs, indeed, held together, and having selected Lord Rock- 
ingham as their leader in the place of Newcastle, had in many 
ways gained by the change It is true that Rockingham was not a 
man of much ability, and w'as so shy that he seldom ventured to 
speak in public , but he was incoiruptible himself, and detested the 
work of corrupting others Those who follow'ed him renounced 
the evil ways dear to Newcastle What these MTiigs gained in 
character they lost m influence over a House of Commons in 
w'hich many members wanted to be bribed, and did not want to 
be persuaded A second party followed the Duke of Bedford Bed- 
ford himself was an independent, though not a very wise politician, 
but his followers simply put themsehes up to auction The Bed- 
fords, as they w ere called, understanding that they would command 
better terms if they hung together, intimated to those who wished 
for their votes that they would have to buy all, or none A third 
party followed Pitt’s brother-m-law, George Grenville Grenville 
was a thorough man of business, and quite honest, but he had 
little knowledge of mankind He had quarrelled with Pitt because, 
whilst Pitt thought of the glories of the W'ar, he himself shrank 
from Its enormous costliness, the national debt having nearly 
doubled dunng its progress, nsing to more than 132,000,000/ He 
had, therefore, after Pitt’s resignation and Newcastle’s fall, sup- 
ported Bute, and, now’ that the king was compelled to choose 
between Rockingham, Bedford and Grenville, he naturally selected 
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Grenville as Prime Minister, as having- seceded from the great 
Whig connection 

7 Grenville and Wilkes 1763—1764 —At first the king got 
on nell with Grenville, as they were both inclined to take high- 
handed proceedings with those who cnticised the Government 
John Wilkes, a member of the House of Commons, blamed the 
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kings speech in No 45 of the North Britofi The king ordeied 
the prosecution of all concerned in the article, and Lord Halifax, 
as Secretary of State, issued a warrant for the apprehension of its 
authors, printers, and publishers Such a warrant was called a 
general warrant, because it did not specify the name of any par- 
ticular person who A\as to be arrested On this W'arrant Wilkes 
was ariested and sent to the Tower On May 6, howev'er, he was 
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discharged by Pratt, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, on 
the ground that, by his privilege as a member of Parliament, he 
was protected from arrest, except for treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace Not long afterwards Pratt declared general warrants 
to be illegal, though there had been several examples of their use 
In November, 1763, the House of Commons, urged on by the king 
and Grenville, voted No 45 of the North Bnton to be a libel, 
ivhilst the House of Lords attacked Wilkes on the ground that m 
the notes of an indecent poem called An Essay on TVonian, of which 
he was the author, he had assailed Bishop Warburton, a member 
of that House Wilkes, indeed, had never published the poem, but 
Its existence was betrayed by Lord Sandwich, one of the Bedford 
party, who had been a boon companion of Wilkes, and whose life 
was as profligate as Wilkes’s owm On January 19, 1764, the House 
of Commons expelled Wilkes on account of No 45, and on 
February 21, m the Court of King’s Bench, a verdict w’as recorded 
against him both as a libeller and as the author of an obscene 
poem Attempts having been made to get rid of him by challenging 
him to fight duels, he escaped to France and was outlawed by the 
Court 

8 George III and Grenville 1763 — 1764 — Wilkes became 
suddenly popular because of his indomitable resistance to a king 
who was at that time unpopular George III had showm strength of 
w ill, but as yet he had been merely striving for mastery, w ithout 
proposing any policy which could strike the imaginations of his sub- 
jects All officials who voted against him were dismissed, even w’hen 
their offices were not political George III was as self-willed and 
dictatorial as Gren\ ille himself, and soon ceased to be on good 
terms with the Prime Minister In September, 1763, Grenville, 
to increase the number of his supporters in the House of Commons, 
admitted the Duke of Bedford and his followers to office, but Bed- 
ford soon made himself even more disagreeable to the King than 
GrcnMlle George III , w'eary of his ministers, made oveitures to 
Pitt to come to his help, but for a long time they remained with- 
out effect, and much as he now disliked both Grenville and Bedford 
he was compelled to keep them m office 

9 The Stamp Act 1765 — One measure indeed of Grenville’s 
secured the warm support of the king Since the late war, not 
only was England burdened with a greatly increased debt, but 
It had become desirable that a large military^ force should be kept 
up for the defence of her increased dominions The army in 
America amounted to 10,000 men, and Grenville thought that the 
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colonists ought to pay the expenses of a force of which they were 
to have the chief benefit — especially as the former war had been 
Gained on m their behalf If it had been possible, he would have 
preferred that the money needed should have been granted by 
the colonists themselves It was, however, extremely improbable 
that this would be done There was no general assembly of the 
American colonies with which the home Government could treat 
Each colony had its own separate assembly, and experience had 
shown that each colony, even when it granted money at all, w'as 
always unwilling to make a grant for the common service of the 
colonies as a whole Each, in fact, looked after its own interests , 
Virginia, for instance, not hai'ing any wish to provide against a 
danger threatening Massachusetts, nor Massachusetts any wish to 
piovide against a danger threatening Virginia Grenville accordingly 
thought that the only authority to which all the colonies would bow 
was that of the Bntish Parliament, and, in 1765, he obtained without 
difficulty the assent of Parliament to a Stamp Act, calculated to 
raise about 100,000/ , by a duty on stamps to be placed on legal 
documents m Amenca 

10 The Rockingham Ministry 176$ — Before news could 
arriie of the effect of the Stamp Act in Amenca, the king had 
been so exasperated by the rudeness with which Grenville and 
Bedford treated him that, much as he disliked Rockingham and 
the old Whigs, he placed them m office until he could find an 
opportunity of getting nd of them as well The new mimsteis 
w'ere weak, not only because the king disliked them and intrigued 
against them, but because they refused to resort to bribery, and 
were therefore unpopular w'lth the members who w’anted to be 
bribed Nor had they any one amongst them of commanding 
ability, w'hilst Pitt, whom Rockingham asked to join him, refused 
to have anything to do with the old "Whigs, whom he detested 
as cordially as did the king 

11 The Rockingham Ministry and the Repeal of the Stamp sj 
Act 1766 — Before Parliament met in December, news reached 
England that the Americans had refused to accept the stamped 
papers sent out to them, and had riotously attacked the officers 
whose duty it was to distribute them The British Parliament, in 

fact, had put itself into the position occupied by Charles I when he 
leiied ship money (see p 523) It was as desirable in the eighteenth 
century that Americans should pay for the army necessary for their 
protection as it had been desirable m die sexenteenth that English- 
men should pay for the fleet then needed to defend their coasts 
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Amencans m the eighteenth century however, like Englishmen in 
the setenteenth, thought that the first point to be consideied was 
the authority by which the tax was imposed If Charles I might 
levy ship-money without consent of Parliament, he might levy 
other taxes in tlie same way, and would thus become absolute 
master of England If the British Parliament could levy a stamp 
duty in America, it could levy other duties, and the Americans 
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would thus be entirely at its mercy The Rockingham ministry 
drew back from the prospect of 1 struggle w ith the colonists, and, 
at Its instance, the Stamp Act was repealed early in 1766, though 
Its repeal w'as accompanied by a Declarator) Act asserting the 
right of the British Parlnment to tax the colonies as well as to 
legislate for them 

I 12 Pitt and Burke 1766 — In taking this course the Rocking- 
him ministry was supported by Edmund Burke, who now entered 
Parliament for the first time, and who was the greatest political 
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thinker of the age As Pitt, too, applauded the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, Rockingham made fresh but unsuccessful efforts to 
induce him to combine with the ministry'' Yet, though Pitt and 
Burke agreed in disliking the Stamp Act, their reasons for so 
doing were not the same Pitt held that the British Parliament 
had a right to impose, duties on American trade, for the sake 
of regulating it— in other words, of securing a monopoly for British 
manufactures— but that it had no nght to levy internal taxes 
m Amenca. Buike, on the other hand, detested the \er>' idea of 
claiming or disclaiming a right to tax, holding that m all politic il 
matters the only thing w’orth discussion was whether any particiil 11 
action was expedient Amenca, according to him, w'as not to be 
taxed, simply because it was not w'orth w'hile to imtate the 
Americans for the sake of any sum of money which could be ob- 
tained from them This was not the only point on which Pitt and 
Burke differed Burke washed to found government on a combina- 
tion amongst men of property honestly and intelligently seeking 
their country’s good, and using the influence which their wealth 
gave them to fill the benches of the House of Commons wath men 
as right-minded as themselves Pitt, on the other hand, distiusting 
all combinations betw'een w'ealthy landowmers, preferred appealing 
to popular support 

13 The Chatham Ministry 1766—1767 — There was this 
much of agreement betw'een George III and Pitt, that they both 
disliked the Rockingham WTiigs, and, in July, 1766, the king dis- 
missed Rockingham, created Pitt Earl of Chatham, and made him 
Prime Minister with the office of Loid Privy Seal Chatham 
formed his ministr)' by selecting men of all kinds of opinion who 
w'ere w'llhng to ser\'c under him Before the end of the year his 
health broke down, and his mind was so completely deranged as to 
lender him incapable of attending to business In 1767 the Duke 
of Grafton, being First Lord of the Treasur)', became nominally 
Prune Minister, but he was quite incapable of controlling h s sub- 
ordinates, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chailes lowns- 
hend, a brilliant, unwise speakei, had everj'lhing his own waj 

14 American Import Duties 1767 —Although the Stamp Act 
had been repealed, the irritation caused b) its imposition had not 
died away in America, and the authority of British Acts of Par- 
liament was set at naught b) the colonists In 1767 Tow nshend 
obtained fiom Parliament an Act imposing on Amenca import 
duties on glass, red and white lead, painters’ colours, paper, and 
tea The produce was estimated at 40,000/. and was to be em- 
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ployed, not m maintaining an army to defend the colonies, but in 
paying their judges and governors, with the object of making them 
dependent on the Croivn, and independent of the public opinion 
of the colonists From the point of view of the British Parliament, 
the colonists were like unruly children, who required to be kept 
in order In America, on the other hand, the new duties were 
denounced as an attempt to govern America from England Not 
only did people agree together to avoid the consumption of articles 
subject to the new duties, but attacks were made on the revenue 
officers w'ho had to collect the money, and whate%'er Molence was 
committed against them, juries refused to con\act the offenders 
On September 4, 1767, before further steps could be taken in 
England, Tomishend died His successor as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was Lord North, who W'as inclined to carry out Towns 
bend’s policy In reality, however, the king was himself the head 
of the ministry 

15 The Middlesex Election 1768 — 1769 — Though before the 
end of 1768 Chatham recoveied his health, he felt himself 
helpless, and formally resigned office In that year there was a 
general election, and Wilkes, reappeanng from France, was 
elected m Middlesex. His election was a token of a wnde-spread 
dissatisfaction, not so much with the taxation of Amenca as with 
the corruption by which the king had won Parliament to his side 
In February, 1769, the House of Commons expelled Wilkes He 
was then re-elected, and the House replied not only by expelling 
him again, but by incapacitating him from sitting in the House 
dunng the existing Parliament \Vhen an election w'as again held, 
Wilkes W'as again at the head of the poll, but the House declared 
his opponent, Colonel Luttrell, to be duly elected, though the 
votes for him had been very few A grave constitutional question 
was thus raised George Grenville and the Rockingham Whigs 
agreed in asserting that nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
passed by both Houses could deprive the electors of their right of 
choosing whom they would as their representative, though they 
admitted that the House might expel a member so chosen as 
often as it pleased To this doctnne Chatham, who had now 
recovered his health, gave his warm support It seemed as if 
It w ould be impossible for the ministry to hold out against such a 
weight of authority and argument. 

16 “ Wilkes and Liberty ” 1769 — The opponents of the court 
on the question of the Middlesex election had on their side two 
dangerous allies — a libeller and the mob The libeller, who called 
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himself ‘Junius,’ uas probably Sir Philip Francis He attacked 
IS ith malignant bitterness the king and all his instruments The mob, 
actuated by a sense of the unfairness with is Inch Wilkes was treated, 
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took bis part warmly “ Wilkes and liberty” w'as their ciy At the 
time of the Middlesex election ‘45’ svas freely chalked up on the 
doors of the houses, m allusion to the condemned number of the 
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North Bnton Noblemen most hostile to Wilkes v.cre compelled 
to illuminate their houses in honour of his success at the poll, and 
the gra\e Austnan ambassador was pulled out of his carnage 
and ‘45’ chalked on the soles of his boots In June, Wilkes, 
having surrendered to take his trial for the publication of No 45 and 
the Essay on Woman (see pp 769, 770), was committed to pnson, 
whence, on May 10, an enormous crowd strove to rescue him, 
and was only dnven off after the soldiers had fired and killed 
five or SIX persons Wilkes was, m June, sentenced to fine and 
impnsonment as a libeller, but the citizens of London, as en- 
thusiastic in his favour as the crowd, chose him as Alderman 
nhilst he nas still in pnson The badness of his character vas 
foi gotten, and his pertinacious stand against the Court nas alone 
remembered 

17 Lord North Prime Minister 1770 — When Parliament 
met, m January, 1770, Chatham, now again m full possession of 
his powers, took up the cause of Wilkes, maintaining that the 
House of Commons had no nght to place Luftrell in his seat The 
very sound of his voice dissoh^ed the composite Ministr)' Those 
who had entered it as his followers rallied to their leader Pratt, 
who had become Lord Chancellor w ith the title of Lord Camden, 
was dismissed The king, finding that no notable laivj'er agreed 
with him as to the nght of the House of Commons to disqualify 
Wilkes from being elected, persuaded Charles Yorke, an eminent 
lawj^er and a hitherto devoted follow er of Rockingham, to accept 
the Chancellorship, although in so doing he would have to argue 
against his own settled convictions Yorke, tempted by the 
greatness of the prize, accepted the offer, but he w as unable to bear 
the reproaches of his friends, and, for v'ery shame, committed 
suicide Grafton resigned office, and other ministers followed his 
example The king then made Lord North First Lord of the 
Treasury, and gave him the position of a Pnme Minister, though 
the title was still held to be invidious, and North himself objected 
to have it used in his own case North was an able man, skilful 
in the management of public affairs, and honestly a supporter of 
strong measures against Wilkes and the Amencans, and he fully 
adopted the pnnciple that the king was to choose his ministers 
and to direct their policy If North could maintain himself in 
Parliament, the new' Torj'ism, of which the dependence ot ministeis 
on the Crown was the leading feature, would have won the daj 
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'rHE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 177O— 1783 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III , 1760—1820 


Lord North Prime Minister 1770 

Caigoes of Tea thrown into Boston Harbour 1773 

Beginning of the American War I77S 

Declaration of Independence 1776 

Capitulation of Saratoga i777 

War with France 1778 

Burke s Bill for Economical Reform 1780 

Capitulation of Yorktown 1781 

Second Rockingham Ministry 1782 

Shelburne Ministry 1782 

Peace of Pat IS 1783 


I North and the Opposition 1770 —The opposition, seemingly 
strong, was weakened by a conflict of opinion amongst its leaders 
Chatham declared for Pailiamentarj’- reform, suggesting that a 
third member should be given to each county, as the freeholders, 
who at that time alone voted in county elections, v\ ere more in- 
dependent than the borough electors Buike and the Rockingham 
wings, on the other hand, objected to any constitutional change 
as likely m the end to throw power into the hands of the 
Ignorant The violence of mobs since Wilkes’s election no doubt 
strengthened the conservative feeling of this section of the Whigs, 
and, at the same time, made strongly m favoui of the Govern- 
ment, because m times of disorder quiet people are apt to 
support the Gov'emment whether they agree with it politically 
or not North was well fitted to take advantage of this state of 
opinion He was an easy-going man, who never lost his temper 
and never gav^e unnecessary offence At the same time, he was 
an able party manager, and, though not a great statesman, was a 
sensible politician With the king at his back, he had at his dis- 
posal all the engines of corruption by which votes were gained, and 
though membeis of Parliament had for some time ceased to sell 
their votes for ready money as they had done m the days of Wal- 
pole and Newcastle, they still continued to sell them for pensions. 
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offices, and especially for sinecures Moreover, Noith had the 
ad\ antage of shai ing m the king's strong feeling against the con- 
duct of the Americans Public opinion in England w as turning 
more and more against the A.mencans, and, for the fiist time in 
his reign, George III found support for his policy m public opinion 
2 North and the Tea Duty 1770 — Only two couises ueie 

open to the Bntish Go\emment — the one to treat the Americans 
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as a Mrtually independent people, allou mg them to ta\ them 
sehes and to go\em themsehes as they pleased, the other to 
compel them to obedience by military force It is hardly strange 
that Englishmen were not wise enough to accept the former alter- 
natu e They did not perceive that the colonists, in refusing the 
payment of taxes imposed by others than themsehes, had a proper 
foundation for constitutional resistance, whilst they did perceive 
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has been made to stop the reporting of debates It nas the free 
dem of reporting n Inch ultimately enabled P irhamentar) refonn 
to be effected without danger Only a people which is allowed to 
ha\e knowledge of the actions and words of its representatn es 
can be tiusted to control them 

4 Continued Resistance in Amenca 1770 — 1772 — In America 
resistance to the British Go\ eminent rose and fell from jear to 
jear In 1770 some soldiers at Boston fired, with deadly effect, on 
a crowd which threatened them, and this ‘Boston massacre,’ as it 
was called, so exasperated the townsmen that the governor had to 
withdraw the troops Lawlessness spread, as is usually the case 
when a government has lost the support of public opinion The 
rev enue officers w ere subjected to outrage, and, in Vj'jz, a small 
V essel of w ar, the ‘ Gaspee,’ w as captured and burnt 

5 The Boston Tea Ships 1773 — The people of New England, 
though thej had agreed to avmid the use of tea, found it difficult to 
abstain fioin so pleasant a beverage, and in 1773 Lord North struck 
a bargain w ith the East India Companj to cany a large quantity 
to Boston When the tea ships arnv'cd, a meeting of the townsmen 
was held, and, after a vain attempt to persuade the governor to send 
them awav, a number of young men, disguised as Red Indians, 
rushed on boai d in the dai k, broke open the chests w ith tomahaw ks, 
and flung the whole of the tea into the harbour 

6 Repressive Measures 1774 — When the news of this 
violence reached England, it was evident to all that either the 
British Parliament must abandon its claim to enforce the payment 
of the tea duty^or it would have to maintain its authority by force 
Burke pleaded for a return to the older system under which Great 
Bntain had been respected for so many years “ Rev ert,” he said, 
“ to V our old pnnciples leav e Amenca, if she hav e taxable matter 
in her, to tax herself I am not here going into a distinction of 
lights nor attempting to mark their boundaries I do not entei 
into these metaphysical distinctions I hate the very sound of 
them Leav e the Amencans as they anciently stood Be content 
to bind Amenca by-laws of trade, you have always done it Let 
this be vour reason for binding her trade Do not burden them 
with taxes , you were not used to do so from the beginning Let 
his be your reason for not taxing These are the arguments of 
states and kingdoms Leav e the rest to the schools, for there onlv 
thev may be discussed w ith safety ’ The king, Lord North, and 
Parliament, thought otherwise They saw that there was anarchy' 
in America, as far as English law was concerned, and they con 
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ceived it to be their dut\ and their right to bring it to an end In 
1774 A\as passed the Boston Port Act, prohibiting the landing or 
shipping of goods at Boston , the Massachusetts Go\ eminent Act, 
transferring the appointment of the Council, or Upper House, 
together \\ ith that of all judges and administratn e officers, from a 
popular electorate to the Croun , and another ^ct forbidding public 
meetings nithout the lea^c of the go\emor In order to keep down 
resistance, a soldier, General Gage, was seat to be go\emor of 
Massachusetts 

7 The Congress of Philadelphia and the British Parliament 
1774 — ^The American colonies had alwajs been dnided amongst , 
theinsehes The four which made up what was popularly called 
New England — Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island — had been founded by the Puritans m theseien- 
teenth centurj, and still retained the demociatic character then im- 
pressed upon them It was expected m England that the other 
nine colonies, where different habits prci ailed — New York, Penn- 
sjhania, New Jersej, Delaware, Maiyland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia — would take no part in the 
struggle, if one there was to be These colonies, howeier, were 
frightened lest the British Parliament should alter their constitu- 
tions as ithadjustalteiedthat of Massachusetts, and, m September, 
1774, a congress, attended by deputies of all the colonies except 
Georgia, met at Philadelphia under the name of the Continental 
Congress Though this Assemblj had no legal powers, it had 
popular sujiport, and it directed the stoppage of all importation 
from and exportation to Great Britain till the giieiances of the 
colonies had been redressed There was no sign ofanj wish for 
separation, and there is reason to behe\e that those amongst the 
colonists who called theinsehes Lojahsts, and would ha\e clung 
to the connection with Great Britain m spite of all that was hap- 
pening, formed at least a third of the population The majontj, 
howeier, including' all the most actiie spirits, was detennmed to 
resist unless concessions were granted In the meanwhile, prepa- 
rations for lesistance were made, especially m New England, 
officers weie selected, and ‘minute men’ — so called because they 
offered to flj^p_ariTis,at a minute’s notice — were enrolled m great 
numbers 

8 Lexington and .Bunker’s Hill 1775 — Both m A.menca 
and m England illusions prei ailed The Americans thought diat 
the Bntish Parliament would repeal its obnoxious measures, if onlj 
the American case were fairly rcpiesented to it, whilst the British 
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Parliament, continued to icgard the powci of resistance in Aineiica 
as altogether contemptible Hostilities began without any dc- 
hbetate purpose on cither side On April iS, 1775 : small 

British foicc, sent fiom Boston to seize some aims .it Concoid, 
droie ofi on its way a sm.dl party of American aolunteers at 
Lexington On its irturUj on the tpth, it found the hedges 
and walls by the loadside lined with a supeiior mimbu of roliin- 
teers, and onlj cfTcctcd its retreat with he.a\> loss After this 
all New England sprang to aims On M.ay 10 Ticondcrog.a 
was seized, and the command of Lake Champlain gamed, whilst 
on June 16 about 1,500 insurgents entrenched themsehes at the 
lop of Breeds Hill, a height duidcd ftom Boston by the Charles 
rircr On June 17, an English force was twice lepulsed in an 
attempt to gam the position, and only succeeded on the third at- 
tempt after the ammunition of the Amenc.ins li id been exliaustcd 
The fight IS usually known as the Battle of Bunkeds Hill, a neigh- 
bouring height on winch no figdiling actiiallj took pl.ice The 
affair, taken bv itself, was not of gieal nnpoitancc, but it showed 
how well Americans could fight behind cntienchments, and how 
capable tlicy were of developing' inilitaiy cpialitics unsuspected by 
the British geiiemls 

q Conciliatory Efforts 1775 — Aftei blood had been shed 
concihator>’ efforts weic less likely to be successful An offer 
to abandon the British claim to H\ any American colony which 
would provide for its own defence .ind its ci\il gmernment had 
been made in Itlarch by Loid Noith, but it was not known m 
Amenc.a till after the conflict at Lexington, and was then svim- 
maril) rcjectca On Itlaj 10 a second congress was held, at Phil- 
adelphia, and as it was attended by delegates fiom .all the thiilcen 
colonics. It assumed tlic style of ‘ flic Congress of the United 
Colonies’ On July 8, the Congress set foith Icims of reconcilia- 
tion in a petition known as ‘The OInc Bianeh Petition,’ but its 
offers proved as unacceptable in England as Loid Noith’s had 
been in America 

10 George Washington in Command 1775 — Congiess, 
whilst offering peace, prepared for war, and commenced laismg .an 
aimy in its own sen ice, to replace the troops which had hitheito 
been laised by the separate colonies, and, on June 15, twoda^s 
before the capture of Breed’s Hill, appointed Geoige Washington 
commander of this so called Continental aiiny Washington was 
a good soldier, who had fought with distinction m the Seven Years’ 
War, and w.is especially skilled in inilit.iiy organisation His 
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nionl cjinlifications \\cic c\cn liiglicr tlnn Ins intellectual lie 
ms absolutch unsclfisli, ind possessed of infinite pitiencc Isc\er 
were such qinliiies more needed I he id\ erse criticisms of linglish 
soldiers were, to i great estent, justified b\ the Amcrie in ^ohIn 
teers 1 hc\ were bn\e enough, but Ihcj were unwilling to submit 
to the discipline without which inarm) cannot long exist and it 
sometimes h.ippened that whole legiments, ha\ mg enlisted for i 
cert im time, would insist on going home when tint time expired, 
even from the presence of the eneni) Wiishington’s subordimte 
officcis, too, constantl)' qu irrclled with one anotlici, whilst each 
one consideied himself a fir better soldier than the commander in- 
chicf 

n Progress of the War 1775—1776 — In the autumn of 
1775 the war 1 inguished An Amcnean arm) attempted to ovci 
urn Canada, but the C in idians, being Catholics of rrcnch descent, 
had no love for the New England I’urit ms, and the enterprise 
failed disastrous!) Cng'e, who eonmnnded the Hntish mu) in 
Amcriea, was not i vigmrois soldier 11 is successor, Sir \\ illiam 

Howc,wasequ ill) remiss, and, on March 16, 1776, evacuated boston 
Yet It was not altogether the fault of these two commanders 
that the) did nothingf So little h id the British B irh imcnt ex- 
pected resistance th it it had lUovvcd the numbcisof the irm) to 
sink to a low ebb In 1774 the whole of the king’s forces did not 
exceed 17,547 men, and when, in 1775 an attempt was made to raise 
them to 55,000, It w as found impossible to obtain the required number 
of men in Great Biitam In despair the Government had recourse 
to a baigain with some German princes for the s ile of their sub 
jeets In this vv i) 17,742 unhappy Germ ins were sent off, like 
so many si ivcs, to sene George III m re conquering America 

12 The Declaration of Independence and the Struggle in 
New Jersey 1776- -1777 — Nothing did more to alienate the 
Amci leans than this attempt to put them down bv foreign troops 
1 he icbult was the Ucelar ition of Independence voted by Congress 
on Jul) 4, 1776 The United St itcs, as the) were now to be called, 
disclaimed all obedience to the British Crown The) had still, 
howevci, to make good their words b) action, and during the 
remainder of the vear the) were distinctl) inferior in the field to 
then adversaries On September 15 Howe occupied New \ ork, 

ishington li iv mg been compelled to draw off Ins insubordinate 
soldier) The plundering and xiolence of the American troops 
alienated i gicat pait of the population, and in December Wash- 
ington was driven out of New Jersey by Lord Cornwallis The 
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men deseited m slioals and the inhabitants of the counti) thiough 
^^hlch they passed shoi\ed no inclination to assist them Congress 
fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore Washington saw that, unless 
he could inspire his tioops rvith the ardour of success, his case 
rsas hopeless, and on Christmas night he dashed at Trenton, uheie 
he surpnsed the Germans in the midst of their reveliy, and earned 
off 1,000 prisoners On January 2, 1777, he defeated three British 
regiments at Pimceton The men of New Jersey rallied round 
Washington, and New Jersey itself wasrecoiered The constancy 
and generalship of Washington had stemmed the tide 

13 French Assistance to America 1776 — 1777 — If Great 
Britain had had to deal onl> with the Americans, it could haidly 
ha\c failed to wear out their resistance, considering how large a 
part of the population longed foi peace lather than for indepen- 
dence Its own population was 8,000,000, whilst that of the United 
States w'as less than 2,000,000 A nation, howerer, which attacks 
a people inferior to itself in strength must ahvays take into account 
the probabilit} tint other states, which for any reason bear a grudge 
agamstlier, will take the part of her weakereneni) In 1776 France, 
burning, in the first place, toicrenge her defeat m the Seren Years’ 
War, and, m the second place, to bieak down the British monopoly 
of American commerce, lent, underhand, large sums of money to 
America, and ga\e other assistance in an equally secret way 
“All Europe is for us,” w'rotc the American diplomatists who 
negotiated with Trance “E\cry nation in Europe wishes to see 
Britain humbled, haring all in their turn been offended by her 
insolence” Ticncli rolunteers of good birth, of whom the most 
noted was Lafayette, crossed the Atlantic to take sen ice under 
Washington 

14 Brandywine and Saratoga 1777 —Such help was in 
sufficient On Septcmbei 11, 1777, Howe defeated Washington on 
the Brandjwine, and, pushing onwards, occupied Philadelphia 
flier astness of the coiinti), howerer, fought for the Americans 
better than their own armies Whilst Washington was rainly 
attempting' to defend Pcnnsylr inia, Burgoraie, an English officer 
of repute, rras coming dorrnthe rallej of the Hudson from Canada, 
hoping to join Clinton, rrho rras to come up the r alley from New 
Yoik He nerer icachcd Clinton Though he pushed on far, his 
troops dwindled away and his prorisions fell short The Amen- 
c ins occupied eren post around Ins diminished arm), and on 
October 16 he was forced to capitulate at S iratoga 

15 The French Alliance with America, and the Death of 
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Chatham 1778 — The British disaster at Saratoga encouraged 
the French GoACinment, and, on Febuiar)' 6, 1778, France openly 
allied herself w ith America Lord Noi th offered to yield an> thing 
short of independence, and begged the king to iche\e bun of office 
and to appoint Chatham George III refused to admit Chatham 
except as North’s subordinate Chatham, though he declined this 
insulting offer, opposed, on April 7, a motion b> one of the Rock- 
ingham Whigs for acknowledging the independence of America, 
and thus practicall} ga\c his support to North He was ready to 
gnewayon all the points originally m dispute, but he could not 
reconcile himself to the abandonment of the colonies^ and he firmly 
protested against ‘ the dismemberment of this ancient and most 
noble monarchy’ yVs he spoke his voice failed him, and, on rising 
to make a second speech, he fell back in a fit of apoplexy On 
Alay 1 1 he died With many faults, he stands forth amongst the 
greatest figures in English historj-^ He had not merely done great 
things — he had inspired England watli confidence in herself 

16 Valley Forge 1777 — 1778 — French help was offered to 
Amenca none too soon In the winter of 1777— 78 Washington’s 
anny at Valley Forge was almost destitute Pennsylvania had 
little sympathy with him m the struggle, and Washington himself 
spoke of It as an ‘cncm}'’s country’ Foi three dajs his soldiers 
had no bread, and nearly 3,000 men w'cre unfit for duty because 
they were ‘baie-footcd and otherwise naked ’ Numbers descried, 
and the distiess increased is winlci wore on When spring arrived 
the result of the Fiench alliance was clearly seen In June the 
British e\acuated Philadelphia, and m Julya French fleet appeared 
off the American coast Yet the operations of 1778 wcie desultorj 
The unwillingness of the Americans to support their aim> w'as so 
great that, at the end of 1778, Washington was almost as despon- 
dent as he had been at the beginning of the y car 

17 George III and Lord North 1779 —Each side saw its 
own difficulties, and, m 1779, c\ery statesman in England was 
to the full as despondent as Washington Lord North himself 
thought It impossible to re conquer America now' that France was 
hei ally George III, with a dcteunination wdiich, when it 
succeeds, is called firmness, and, w’hen it fails, is called obslinacj, 
declared that he w ould never yield or gn e office to any man w'ho 
would not first sign a declaration that he w^as ‘ resolved to keep the 
empire entire, and that no troops shall consequently be walhdrawn 
from Amenca nor independence cvei allowed ’ 1 o the king’s resolute 
will North reluctantly submitted, though in June 1779 Spain allied 
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herself A\ith Fnince and America against Great Britain North 
again and again offered his resignation, but the king forced him to 
retain office 

18 The French in the Channel 1779 —The hour of French 
\engeance had come Earlj m i 779 3 - French naial squadron 
seized the Bntish possessions m Senegal and on the Gambia, and 
in the summer of the same 7 ear a combined French and Spanish 
fleet sailed up the Channel, which the British fleet did not even 
lenture to meet For the first time since the battle of La Hogue 
the French nai}' was master of the sea The fact was that the 
circumstances under which the French na\y now' appeared at sea 
were different from those under which it had suffered defeat m 
the Se\en Years’ War In the first place, Louis XVI , who had 
been king of France since 1774, had paid special attention to the 
navj,and had both increased the number of his war-ships and 
had done his utmost to render their crews efficient In the second 
place, he abandoned the policy which had been pursued by e\er) 
ruler of France since the days of Richelieu, and which consisted 
in throwing the whole strength of the country’ into temtorial ag- 
gression on Its land frontier, thus weakening its abilitj to engage 
successful!) in natal warfare The new king, by keeping at peace 
with his neighbours on the Continent, was thus enabled to struggle 
with better chance of success against England, the old mantime 
ri\ al of France 

19 English Successes m Amenca 1779—1780 — In America 
the Bntish had still the upper hand, as far as fighting was con- 
cerned In Georgia the English beat off an attack by the Amencans 
at Sat annah, though the latter were supported by a French fleet 
under D’Eslaing, who had pretiously reduced some of the West 
India Islands On hlay 12, 1780, Sir Henry’ Clinton took Charles- 
ton, and after his return to New York, Lord Cornwallis, whom he 
left behind in command, defeated the Amencan general. Gates, 
at Camden in South Carolina It seemed as if the whole of the 
southem states, where the opposition to Great Britain was not nearl) 
so strong as in the north, would be brought into subjection The 
enormous distances which the British had to traierse again told 
against them Cornwallis had not men enough to hold the country 
which he had subdued and to g-ain new ground as well, and he was 
druen back as soon as he adianccd into North Carolina Yet, in 
spite of this failure, the g'ains of the British were so considerable as to 
increase the alannof those Amencans who had hoped for adecisiie 
result from their combination with France and Spam In September, 
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1780, Benedict ^rno1d, t. genernl in ^\hom Washington placed 
complete confidence, plotted to betraj to the British commandei 
at Ne\\ York the foils on the hills round the Hudson If the 
plot had succeeded, the struggle for American independence would 
ha\e been at an end It was, how e\ or, detected, and, though 
Arnold himself escaped, Majoi Andre, the Bntish officei who 
negotiated with him, was caught within the American lines and 
hanged as a spy 

19 Economical Reform 1779—1780 — In England there was, 
as jet, no actne opposition to the continuance of the wai, but 
there was a growing dissatisfaction with its apparently endless 
expense Towards the close of 1779 the opposition turned this 
current of feeling ag.iinst the employment of the patronage of the 
Crown, by which George III secured totes m Pailiament They 
raised a cry, which was fully justified, in fatoiir of Economical 
Reform, and tliey gathered large public meetings in their support 
The practice of bringing the opinion of public meetings to beai 
upon Parliament was of recent origin, hating sprung into existence 
in 1769, during the agitation consequent on Wilkes’s election In 
1779 it spread otei the countrj The signal was giten by a meet- 
ing at York,piesided oter by Sir Geoige Savile, a highly-iespected 
member of the Rockingham party These meetings tverc eveiy- 
where attended by the ordeily classes, and tveie an indication 
of the dissatisfaction widely felt wath a system through which the 
House of Commons h.ad become a mere instrument m the king’s 
hands In Februarj', 1780, Burke bi ought in a Bill for the abolition 
of sinecures, the onlj use of which was the purchase of votes , 
and, in a magnificent speech, pleaded the cause of Economical 
Reform He put the case m anutshcll when he announced that ‘ the 
king’s turnspit was a peer of Parliament’ The House w'as too 
alarmed at the outburst of popular feeling to refuse to the Bill a 
second reading, but it rejected its leading clauses m Committee, 
and the Bill was consequently dropped In April, however, 
Dunning, a Whig lawyer, earned a resolution that ‘the influence of 
the Crown has increased, is inci easing, and ought to be diminished ’ 
20 Parliamentary Reform and the Gordon Riots — Though 
the opposition was united in favour of Economical Reform, which 
w'ould render the House of Commons less dependent on the King, 
it was divided on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, w-hich wmuld 
have made it more dependent on the nation Buike, with the 
greater number of the Rockingham party, opposed the latter, but 
It was supported by Charles James Fox, the son of the Henry Fox 
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who had been noted as the most coiiupt ministei of a corrupt 
tune (sec pp 747, 751) The young-ei Fo\ was, m private 
life, a lover of pleasure, especially at the gaming-table, thcreb} 
alienating fiom him the moie decorous portion of mankind Yet, 
in spite of this, the charm of his kindly natiiie gained him waim 
personal fiiendships, and often disanned the hostility of opponents 
In public life he showed himself caily as aieady and fluent speakei. 



v-s 1 o\ as a >ounp man from an engrn\mg bj 
Watson from a pamling b> Re>nolds 


always prepared with an answer on the spur of the moment 
He was ever ready to thiovv himself enthusiastically into all 
generous and noble causes, piaising bejond measure and abusing 
beyond mcasuie, and too deficient in tact and self-restraint to 
secure power on the rare occasions when he attained it 

21 The Gordon Riots 1780 —On June 2, 1780, the Duke of 
Richmond called, in the House of Lords, foi manhood suffrage and 
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anninl Parliaments That \ery daj the unfitness of the multitude 
of those times for political power recened a strong illustration In 
1778 Sii George Savilehad earned a Bill reheiing Roman Catholics 
of some of the hardships inflicted on them by the Ian The cry 
of ‘No Popery’ nas at once laised, and, nhilst the Duke of Rich- 
mond nas speaking to the peers, a mob, led by Lord George 
Gordon, a half-craz)' fanatic, poured down to Westminster with a 
petition for the lepeal of Sa\ lie’s Act Members of both Houses 
neie hustled and ill-used, and for some time the mob endear ouied 
to burst into the House of Commons Failing m this, they streamed 
off, and sacked and burnt the chapels of Roman Catholic ambas- 
sadors Tlie mob, how e\ ei, loved not more than they hated Poperj' 
They burnt Newgate and liberated the prisoners They fell, with 
special eagerness, upon the houses of magistrates For si\ da)s 
they w ere in complete possession of a considerable part of London, 
plundering and setting fire to houses at their pleasure Soldiers 
alone could arrest such a flood of mischief, and wdien, at last, 
soldiers were ordeied to attack the mob, the not was suppiessed 

22 The Armed Neutrality 1780 — The suppression of the 
riots in London brought back some suppoit to the king, but the 
enemies of England abroad were growing stionger English ships 
claimed the right of seaich m neutral vessels on the high seas, and 
they pioceeded to confiscate enemies’ goods found m them They 
also seized neutral vessels tiading with ports of their enemies, which 
they declared to be blockaded, eren when they were notm sufficient 
force to evercise an effects e blockade A league spi ung up amongst 
the northern states, headed by Russia, to establish an ‘Armed 
Neutrality’ for protection against such attacks This league, sup- 
poited by France, advanced what was then the new' doctrine, that 
‘Free ships make free goods,’ and pioclaimed that ‘ paper block- 
ades’ — that IS to say, blockades not enforced by a sufficient na\al 
squadron — were inadmissible The Dutch Republic moreorei 
adopted this view and resisted the right of search when used by 
the English, just as the English, in Walpole’s time, had resisted it 
when exercised by the Spaniaids (seep 728), and in December, 
1780, England declared war on the Republic 

23 The Capitulahon of Yorktown 1781 — The campaign of 
1781 was looked forw ard to as likclj'to bedccisiv e Coiaiw allis pushed 
on to the conquest of North Carolina, and, though Ins advanced 
guard was defeated at Cow pens in January, in March he routed 
an American army under Greene at Guilford Once moie the 
enormous size of the country frustrated the plans of the English 
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coinmaiulcr, «lio, iftci a few weeks, being un iblc to hold any 
part of tlie Carolinas c\rcpt Ch irleston, went o(T to \hrginn 
The American arm) was quite unable to inflict a scnoiis defeat on 
tile British in tlie field Tlie states themsehes left it unpaid and 
afToi ded It but scanty means of support The men deserted in shoals, 
ind those who lemamed weie obliged to obt iinfood by oppression 
“ Sc tree any state,” w lotc an Americ in genenl, “ has at this hour 
an eighth ji irt of its quota in the field Instead of baaing 
the prospect of i gloiious olTensiac canqi iign before us, we h i\c a 
bewildered and gloomy one, unless we should receive a powerful 
lid of ships, land troofis, and monev, fiom our geneious allies’ 
In expectation of this help the Ameiican forces agiin grew in 
numbers, so that Cornwallis, though unconquered, was compelled 
to fortify a post at Yorktown on the shore of the Chesapeake, wheic, 
as long ns he w is m ister of the sea, he could defy his enemies I he 
Trench fleet under De Grasse, however, soon gamed the mastery, 
and blockaded \ orktown on the side of the w iter, while the \meri- 
cans blockaded It on the side of the land On Octobci iqConiwallis 
suncndcrcd, and the ‘\meriean W ar was viibiallv at an end ' 

24 American success 1781 — American Independence had 
been the vv oik of an active minoritv, especiillv vigorous m iSew 
Engl.ind, and m some other parts fuithei south This minority 
was ilw ays ready to t ikc idvantigcof every circumstance arising 
in their favour, and availing themselves of the assistance of 
the foreign enemies of England The cause of America was, to 
some extent, the cause of England licrsclf The same rcisons 
which made Parliament ready' to set aside by an act of power 
the lesistancc of the Americans to the pavmcnt of a tax to which 
their representatives had not consented had weighed with the House 
of Commons when they set aside the repeatedly declared choice of 
the Middlesex electors In the one case the British Parliament, 
in thcothei case the British House of Commons, insisted on having’ 
Its way', because it behev cd itself in the right The principle if 
self gov ernment — of the sy stem vv hich acknow ledges that it is better 
to allow i people to blunder in older that they may learn by' ex- 
perience, th in to coeice them for then own good — was at stake in 
both It seemed as easy to suppicss America as it was to 
suppiess the Middlesex electois , and when England discoveied 
that this was not the case, she leaint a lesson which would teach 
her in the future how much considei ition w as due to those de- 
pendencies which weie still left 

25 The Last Days of North’s Ministry 1781 — 1782 — The 
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neus of the suirender at Yoiktown reached England on ^o- 
vember 25 “ O God ' ’’ cried North when he heaid it, “ it is all 

over” The king insisted on Noith’s retaining office and pio- 
longing the struggle During the next fen months hlinorca sui- 
rendered to the Spaniards, and De Grasse’s fleet captuied one 
West India island after another The supporters of the ministry 
in Parliament deserted it, and on March 20, 1782, North lesigned 
26 The Rockingham Ministry 1782— Much to his annoj- 
ance, George III had to place the opposition m office, nith 
Rockingham as Prime Minister, and to allow the new ministers 
to open negotiations on the basis of the acknowledgment of 
American independence The two most important members of 
Rockingham’s second administration w'ere Fox and Lord Shelburne, 
the latter being the leader of that section of the Whigs which had fol- 
low'ed Chatham The king, who hated the Rockingham section as 
an aristocratic faction, mtiigued w'lth Shelburne against the other 
members of the nimistrj'^ As Shelbume disliked Fox personallj, 
the prospect of a united ministry was not encouraging For the 
moment, howeier, the new ministers did plenty of good woik 
They opened negotiations for peace, and were likely to obtain the 
better tenns, as on April 12 Admiral Rodney gamed a decisne 
vtcloiy m the West Indies o\er De Giasse’s fleet At home, the 
ministeis set Ihemsehes to purify Pailiament Thej' earned 
measures, in the fiist place, disqualifying rerenue officers, who were 
liable to dismissal by the Government, fiom \ oting at elections, and, 
in the second place, disqualifying contractor fioni sitting m the 
House of Commons on the giound that it w^as their inteiest not to 
offend the ministers Buike’s Economical Refoim Bill, which had 
been thrown out m 1781, was also parsed, in a modified form, in 
1782 Though the king still retained sufficient patronage to make 
him fonnidable, he would now' haie less coirupting influence than 
befoie 

27 Irish Religion and Commerce 1778 — The lush Paiha- 
ment had, for some time, been gi owing discontented with its 
suboidinate position It is true that it represented the Piotestants 
only but its desire to make itself independent had the result of 
icndenng it unusuallj inclined to conciliate the Catholics In 1778 
It passed a Relief Bill, repealing the worst of the pci seeming acts 
(see p 686) The leader in this mmement was Grattan, who pro- 
nounced that ‘the Irish Protestant could ne\cr be fiec till the 
Irish Catliolic had ceased to be a slaie ’ In the same "^car some 
slight diminution was effected in the rcstnctions which had been 
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imposed on Irisli commerce, but the outer) raised by English manu 
factuiers was too loud to allo\\ North to concede to Ireland as 
much as he would willingly have done 

28 The Irish Volunteers 1778 — 1781 — Irish Protestants 
were, foi eierj reason, warm supporters of the connection with 
England, but they were hostile to the e\istmg system, because it 
impov'erished them b\ stopping their trade They asked foi 
liberty to export what they pleased and to import what they 
pleased To gam this the) needed legisl itiv e independence, their 
own Pailiament being not only prohibited, by Po) nmgs’ law' (see 
p 350), fiom passing any act which had not been first approied 
by the English Prn ) Council, but being bound by a further act 
of George I which declared Ireland to be subject to laws made in 
the Bntisli Parliament The wai wath France ga\e to the Irish 
Piotestants the opportunity which they sought England, bent upon 
the reconquest of America, had no troops to spare foi the defence 
of Ireland, and the Irish Piotestants came fonvard as tolunteeis 
in defence of then own country At the end of 1781 they had 
80,000 men m arms, and with this foi ce behind their backs they 
now asked for legislative independence 

29 Irish Legislative Independence 1782 — In 1782, with 
lecent experience gained in Ameiica, Rockingham’s Goiemment 
shrank fiom opposing a movement so formidably supported At 
Fox’s motion the British Parliament passed an act, by which 
the act of George I binding Ireland to obey laws made m Great 
Biitam was repealed, and Pojnmgs’ law was so modified as to 
put an end to the contiol of the British Piavy Council ovei the 
making of laws m Ireland How'ever, the independent Parliament 
at Dublin — Grattan's Parliament, as it is sometimes called — 
had two souices of weakness In the first place the House of 
Commons was chosen by Piotestants alone , m the second place 
it had no contiol ovei the executive government, which was ex- 
eicised not, as m England, by ministers responsible to Parliament, 
but by the Lord Lieutenant, who was appointed bj, and was le 
sponsible to, the Goveiaiment in England Nor vveie there any 
constitutional means by which either the tw'o Parliaments m con- 
junction, orany third body with poweis either derived fiom them 01 
superior to them, could decide upon questions m which both peoples 
were interested 

30 The Shelburne Ministry and the Peace of Pans 1782 — 
1783 — On Julj I, 1782, Rockingham died, and the king at once 
appointed Shelbuine Piime Ministei, who, as he thought, would 
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be moic likelj than an) of the othei ministers to help him to keep 
clown the Whig aiistocraL\ Fox, who detested bhelburne, and 
had for some time been engaged in a bitter dispute with him 
on the subject of the negotiations for peace, resigned togethei with 
others of Rockingham s followers When Shelburne became Prime 
Minister the negotiations were far advanced France and Spam 
were, however, anxious, before they signed a peace^ to regain 
Gibraltai, which their fleets and armies had been besieging for 
moie than three )ears On September 13 a tremendous attack 
was made on the fortress with floating batteries which were thought 
to be indestructible The British, on the other side, fired red-hot 
shot at the batteries till they w'ere all burnt After this failure, France 
and Spain were read) to come to terms with Great Britain The 
piehnnnaries of peace wath the United States of America weie 
signed at Pans, on Notembei 30, 1782, and with France and Spam 
on Januai7 eo, 1783 The preliminaries w ere conxerted into de- 
finitive tieaties on September 3, 1783 The Dutch held out longer, 
but w ere obliged to yield to a peace a few months later 

31 Terms of the Treaty of Paris 1783 — The treaties with 
France and Spam restored to France the right of fortifying Dunkirk, 
which had been taken from her by the Treaty of Utrecht (see 
p 699), and to Spam the possession of Minorca, w-hilst certain 
exchanges weie effected m the West Indies, Africa, and India 
In America, Florida went bark to Spam By the treaty wath the 
United States their independence w^as acknowdedged, and then 
western border was fixed on the Mississippi, beyond which was 
Louisiana, ceded by Fiance to Spam at the end of the Seven 
\ ears’ War (See p 766 ) 
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PITT VND rOX 1782- 1780 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III , 1760 - 1820 


Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer 17S2 

The Coalition Ministry April 2, 1783 

Pitt Prime Minister Dec 23,1783 

Pitt’s India Bill 1784 

Bills for Parliamentary Reform and for a Commercial 

Union with Ireland 1785 

Commercial Treaty with France 1786 

Insanity of the King 1788 

The Regenev Bill 1789 


I The Younger Pitt 1782—1783 —Chatham’s second son, 
William Pitt, had entered Parliament m 1780, at the age of twenty- 
one He had supported Burke’s Economical Reform and denounced 
the American War “ Pitt,” said some one to Fox, “ w ill be one of 
the first men in the House of Commons ’ “He is so already,” re- 
plied Fo\ “ He IS not a chip of the old block,” said Burke, “ he is 
the old block itself ’ Burke’s saying was not strictly accurate The 
qualities of the younger Pitt w ere different from those of his father 
He had none of the fire of the impetuous Chatham, but he had what 
Chatham did not possess, unerring tact in the management of men 
and high sagmcity in discriminating between things possible to 
be done and things Avhich were not possible When the second 
Rockingham Ministr)’^ was formed, he was ofifeicd a post which did 
not curry with it a seat in the Cabinet, but which brought asalarj'^ 
of 5,000/ a year Pitt, who was a young barrister making a baic 
300/ 1 year, refused the offer, and astonished the House by assert- 
ing- that he ‘nevei would accept a subordinate situation ’ He soon 
asked for a committee to inquire into the need for Parliamentai ) 
reform, adopting the iiew's of his father on this subject, in opposi- 
tion to those of the Rockingham Whigs When Shelburne became 
Prime Ministei, he made Pitt Chancellor of the Excheque’-, with 
the leadership of the House of Commons 

2 Resignation of Shelburne 1783 —Shelburne s Ministrj’ did 
not last long Shelburne neier continued for any length of tune 
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on good terms vith other men He vas unreasonably suspicious, 
and his profuse employment of complimentary expressions gave 
use to doubts of his sincerity In the beginning of 1783 most of 
his colleagues had ceased to attend his Cabinet meetings It nas 
obvious that Shelbuine, nith all his ability, was not a rulei of men, 
and It IS almost certain that if Fox had had a little patience, Shel- 
burne must bate re 
signed, and the nay 
ha\ e been opened for a 
stiong and refoiming 
Ministry, in which Fox 
and Pitt would have 
plaj ed the leading part 
Unfortunately, Fox had 
ncilhei patience nor 
tact He formed a 
coalition with North, 
and as the two toge- 
ther had a large ma 
jority in the House of 
Commons at their dis- 
posal, Shelburne le 
signed on Februaij 24 
3 The Coalition 
Ministry 1783 — The 

king n as furious, but 
for the tune, helpless 
He regarded North as 
an ungrateful deserter, 
and he had more 
than one leason for 
disliking Fox Not 
only was Fox the most 
biilliant suppoitei of the sjstem of Paihamentaiy' connection, 
which Geoige III had set himself to bieak down, but he was 
personally intimate with the Pnnce of Wales, afterw'aids King 
George IV The Prince was now living a dissipated life, and the 
king attributed the mischief to the e\il influence of Fox, though 
the low chaiacter of the Prince himself, and the repulsive- 
ness of the very moral, but exceedingly dull, domestic life of the 
rojal familv, had, no doubt, some p irt m the unfortunate result 
The people at large weie scandalised at a coalition formed appa- 
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rcnlh foi ihc mere purpose of i-ecunng power for 1 o\ rmd North, 
wlio had been abusing one inothei for nunj ) cars, and who did not 
come into office to support an> pohc) which Shelburne had op- 
posed, or to frustrate anj policj which Slielburne had supported 
Ke\ cithclcbS, sufhcient mdign ition had not \ct been shown to 
enable the king to dissol\e Parliament wiih a fan hope of suc- 
cess He was, thcicforc, ificr\auous attempts to a\otd j teldmg, 
obliged on \pril 2 to admit the Coalition to office Fox and North 
became secretaries of state, and the Duke of Portland, a man of 
no great capacit), became nominall> Piirnc Minister During the 
remainder of the session, Pitt again brought fon\ard a motion for 
I’arliamentar, icform, attacking the secret influence of the Crown 
ns stronglj as the \ cnality of the electors in the petty boroughs 
Fov supported .ind North opposed him, after which his motion 
was lost b\ a majoril) of ncarl) two to one When the House of 
Commons met .ig.im, Fo\ laid before it a bill foi the go\cniment 
of Indi V 

4 The English in Bengal 1757— 1772 ~Cli\ c retmned to 
England m 1760 Before he left India he had obtained from the 
Crcal Mogul the giant of the quit-rent w ilh which the Company 
had to pa) for Us 7cmindary (see p 764), and thus bec.imc himself 
the landloid of the Companx Whatc\cr might be the nominil 
position of the Compan\’s seixants, in realitj thej were mastcis of 
Bengal They used their power to fill their own pockets at the 
expense of the natnes After a carcei of plunder and cxtoilion 
many of them icturned home with enormous foi tunes In 1765 
Clive was sent out again to coricct the e\il This he endeaxoured 
to do by increasing thcscantx pn) of the officials, and by foibidding 
them to engage in trade or to receixe gifts from the natixes On 
the other hand, he obtained for the Companj fiom the Gieat 
Mogul, the xveak Shah Alum, xx ho nominally lulcd at Delhi, the 
Dewanni, or financial administration of Bengal, Bch ir, and Oiissa, 
though the criminal jurisdiction was left in the hands of the Nawab 
a descendant of Meci Jafficr Constitutionally this giant of the 
Dewanni first placed the Company in a legal position m Bengal as 
administiators under the Great Mogul In 1767 Clixe finally left 
India For the next five years ex ct) thing m Bengal was m confu- 
sion The Comp Inin’s agents collected the lex enue and paid the 
army , but they had no authority to punish crime, and the Nawab, 
xxho had, xvas too xveak to enforce order In 1772, Waiien Hastings 
was appointed governor of Bengal, with oidcis to put an end to 
the confusion 
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5 Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal 1772—1774 — 
Hastings was a man of the highest abilitt, and it would ha\e been 
well if the Company had gnen him supreme power to take the 
whole of the goiernment of Bengal into Ins own hands, and to set 
aside the pretence of leaving an)' part of it to the Navvab The 
Company, however, too scrupulous to upset even an evil system 
which It found m existence, did not authorise him to do this , and 
though he did immense service in organising the administiation 
on English principles, he could not prevent considerable confusion 
arising from the technical uncertainty of his position Beyond the 
British frontier there was imminent danger Central India was in 
the hands of the Mahratta chiefs The descendants of Sivaji (see 
P 759) were neduced to obscurity by the Peishwah or heieditar) 
piime minister at Poonah, whose authority was m turn resisted bj 
othei hereditary officers, by Sindhia and Holkar m IMalwa, by 
the Bhonsla in Berar, and by the Guicowar m Guzeiat Divided 
amongst themselves, these chiefs weie always leady to join for 
plunder or conquest, and it was their inihtarj' strength that 
w IS the greatest danger to the Company’s government, and, it 
must m fairness be added, to the native populations which the 
Company was bound to protect To combat the Mahrattas, 
Hastings earned out a policy — oiigiinll) sketched out by Clive — 
of strengthening the Nawab of Oude, m ordei that he might act as 
a bieakwater against them m defence of Bengal The Nawab 
gladly w elcomed the proffered alliance, and sought to tum it to 
account by asking Hastings to suppoit him m annexing Rohilcund, 
which was governed b) the Rohillas, a mihtar)' body of Afghan 
descent In 1774 Hastings lent the Nawab English troops, by 
whose valour the Rohillas were defeated, whilst the Navvab’s own 
aimy followed up the victory by plunder and outrage Politically, 
Hastings had done much, as he had bound the Nawab to his cause, 
but he had done this at the expense of soiling the English name by 
lending English troops to an Eastern potentate who was certain to 
abuse a victory won by their arms 

6 The Regfulating Act and its Results 1773 — 1774 — 1773 
was passed, at the instance of Loid Noiah, the Regulating Act, 
which was intended to introduce order into the possessions of the 
Company' in India What vvas needed was to stiengthen the 
hands of the gov ernor of its pnncipal possession, Bengal, and to 
giv e him control over the governments of Bombay and Madras 
The English Parliament, however, had no experience in dealing 
with Eastern peoples, and tried to introduce constitutional checks. 
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^\hlch were better suited foi Wcslmmstei than for Calcutta The 
go\crnor of Bengal was to be called go\ernor-general of 15 engal, 
but there was to be a council of font members besides himself, and 
if he was out\otcd m the council, he was to be obliged to con- 
form his conduct to the decisions of his opponents There was 
also set up a supreme court, which might easilj come into conflict 
with the governor, as no rules were laid down to define their 
separate powers The go\ emor-general hid authority o\er the 
governors of Madras and Bombay, but it was insufficient to enable 
him to dictate their policy In 1774, the new' Council held its first 
sittings Its leading spirit was Philip Francis, the reputed author 
of ‘Junius’s Letters’ (see p 782), a man actuated by a suspicious- 
ness which amounted to a disease, and who landed with the belief, 
which no evidence could shake, that Hastings w’as an incapable 
and corrupt despot As tw'o of the other councillors constantly 
voted with Francis he commanded a majority This majority 
thw-arted Hastings in e\ crj'thmg, cancelled his measures, and set 
on foot an inquiry into his supposed peculations 

7 Hastings and Nuncomar 1775 — To support Fiancis, Nun- 
comar, a Hindoo, came forward with evidence that Hastings had 
taken enormous bribes This evidence w'as forged, but the ma- 
jority of the council supported hsuncomar, hoping to diivc Hastings 
from his post Suddenly Nuncomar was charged with forger)', 
and hanged by a sentence of the Supreme Court, over which Sir 
Elijah Impey presided as chief justice Forgery was too common 
a crime in Bengal to be regarded b) the natives as highly punish- 
able, and Impey was probably too ready to think that everj’thing 
sanctioned by the English law' was entirely admirable The sen- 
tence, however, was so opportune for Hastings, that it has often 
been supposed that he had sug'gested the charge against Nun- 
comar Not only, however, did he subsequently deny this upon 
oath, but modem inquirers hav'c generally come to the conclusion 
that his denial was true He may, however, hav'e let fall some 
chance word which induced the accuser of Nuncomar to think that 
his action would please the governor-geneial , and, in any case, 
It was not difficult for a native who wished to stand well with 
Hastings, to imagine that the destruction of Nuncomar would be 
an agreeable service At all ev'ents, Hastings’s adversaries vveie 
frightened, and no more forged accusations were brought against 
him 

8 War with the Mahrattas and Hyder Ah 1777 — 1779 
Gradually, by the death 01 removal of the hostile councillois. 
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Hastings regained power Then came tlie most critical time m 
the history of Biitish rule in India Far more important tlian all 
other conflicts in which Englishmen in India were engaged was 
the struggle renewed from time to time between the Company and 
the Mahratta confederacy Important as it wus to the Company^, 
It was far more important to the natnes of India , as the Mctory 
of the Mahrattas would bring with it outrage and misery', wheieas 
the victory of the Company would bring with it the establishment 
of peace and settled got ernment Nei ertheless, it would ha\e been 
w'ell if the conflict could ha\c been deferred till the Company was 
stronger than it then was Unluckily the Bombay' Go\emment 
entered upon an unnecessary' war with the Mahrattas, and, finding" 
Itself in danger, called on Hastings for help In 1777, at the time 
when the French were preparing to oppose England in America, 
they sent an emissary' to Poonah to prepare the way' for an alliance 
between themselves and the Mahrattas In 1778 came the news 
of Burgoyne’s capitulation at Saratoga “If it be really true,” said 
Hastings, “that the British arms and influence have suffered so 
severe a check in the Western world, it is more incumbent on 
those who arc charged with the interest of Great Britain in the 
East to overt themselves for the retrieval of the national loss" 
Into the struggle with the Mahiattas, now likely to pass into a 
struggle with France, Hastings threw himself with unbounded 
eneigy His position w'as made almost dcspeiate by the folly of 
the Madras Government, which unneccssaiily provoked the two 
Mahomedan rulers of the south, the Nizam and an adv'enturer 
named Hyder Ah who had made himself master of Mysore Hy'der 
Ah, the ablest w arrior in India, threw himself on the lands over w hich 
the British held sway in the Carnatic “ A storm of univ'ersal 
fire,” in Burke’s language, “blasted every field, consumed ev'ei"y' 
house, destrov ed ev ery temple ” The miserable inhabitants, flying 
from their burning v illagcs, were slaughtered or sw ept into captivity 
All English ey'es turned to Hastings 

9 Cheyt Smgh and the Begums of Oude 1781 — 1782 — Money 
was the first thing needed, and of money Hastings had but little 
He had to send large sums home every' year to pay dividends to 
the Company', and his treasury' was almost empty In his straits, 
Hastings demanded from Cheyt Singh, the Rajah of Benares, a 
large payment as a contribution to the war, on the ground^hat he 
W'as a dependent on the Company and therefore bound to support 
it in times of difficulty' On Cheyt Singh’s refusal to pay', Hastings 
imposed on him an enoimous fine, equal to about 500,000/ In order 
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tocnsutc payment Hastings went in person to Benares to ai rest 
the Rajali , but the population rose on his behalf, and Hastings liad 
to fly for his life, though he skilfully made pieparations to icgain 
his autlioiity, and before long suppressed the icvolters and deposed 
the Rajah He then made treaties with some of the Mahratta 
chiefs, and thus lessened the number of his enemies The Madias 
Goveinment, however, continued to cry for suppoit “We know 
not,” tliey w 1 ote, “ in what u ords to desci ibe our distiess for money ” 
Hastings pressed thcN.iwab of Oude to fuinish him with some, but 
the Nau.ib was not iich, because his mother and grandmother, the 
Begums of Oude as thfcy weic tailed, had retained possession 
of his fathers accumulated tieasure, and had enlisted aimed men 
to defend it against him In 1782 the Nauab laid ckiim to the 
money to uhicli he appeals to have been rightfully entitled, and 
101782 H istings lent him the Company’s ti oops to t.ike it from 
the ladies They were foiced to yield, and Hastings, as his 
lew aid, got payment of a laige debt which the Nawsib ow'ed to the 
Company 

10 Restoration of Peace 1781 — 1782 — In 1781, Hydei Ah was 
joined by some French ti oops, but the combined foicew'as defeated 
,it Poito Novo by old Sii Eyre Cootc, the victoi of W.indewash 
(sec p 764) In 1782 peace was concluded w'lth the Mahiattas, 
after which Hyder Ah died, and w'hcn the Fiench, m consequence 
of the end of the w'ai m Euiopc and Amciica, withdrew their 
assistance, Hyder Ah’s son and successor, Iippoo, also made 
peace with the English 

11 Hastings as a Statesman 1783 —Hastings, by his perti- 
nacity, had saved the British hold on India and had laid the 
foundations of a system on which the futuie peace and prospeiity 
of the coiintiy depended Yet that system w'ould have been 
scveiely shaken if future govcinois-gcneral had continued to levy 
fines limited only by then own disci etion, ,is had been done in 
the case of Clicyt Singh, 01 to supply foices to Eastern potentates 
to enable them to rccovci then dues as m the cases of the Rohillas 
and the Begums of Oude Much .is may be said on Hastings’s 
beh.ilf in all these affiiiis, it can haidly be denied that it w'ould 
have licen better if he could have supported his government upon 
the revenues of the Company’s own piovmccs, and could have 
acted beyond the Company’s frontiei only by agents responsible 
to himself That he did not do so w.as mainly the fault of the 
w'c.akness of his own offici.al position Evtiaoidmary expenditure 
w IS in most insl inecs forced on him by the folly of the Council 
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^\hlch he was compelled to obey or of the go\ernors of Madias and 
Bombay w ho disobeyed his orders What w as urgently needed w as 
the reform of a sjstcm which left the go^ernor general hampeied 
in his authority by those w'ho should ha\e been his subordinates, 
w'hilst at the same time it was desnable that he should be made 
directly responsible, not to a trading company interested m making 
money, but to the British Government itself 

12 The India Bill of the Coalition 1783 — In 1783 the Coali- 
tion Ministry brought m a bill for the belter go\emmenl of India, 
which was intended to meet only the latter of these two require- 
ments Though the Bill was intioduced bj Fov into the House of 
Commons, it was the work of Burke Burke felt deeply and 
passionately the wrongs done to the natnes of India, and he pro 
posed to take the go\ ernment entirely away from the East India 
Company, gning' it to a board of se\en commissioners, appointed 
m the bill itself, that is to say, practic.ally by the ministers who drew 
up the bill No member of this board could be dismissed by the 
King for four y-ears except at the request of both Houses of 
Parliament, though at the end of four years the king was to name 
the commissioners As the whole patronage of India was placed 
in the hands of the board, and as the possessor of patronage could 
always sell it for xotes in the Butish Parliament, the bill made for 
the increase of the power of the Ciown in the long run, though it 
weakened it for four years The opponents of the Coalition, how'- 
e\ei, shutting their ey'es to the former fact and fixing them on the 
latter, bitterly attacked the bill as diiected against the powei of 
the Crown It w'as an attempt, said Thurlow, who had been Lord 
Chancellor in Lord Shelburne’s nnnistiy, to take the diadem from 
the king’s head and to put it on that of Mr Fox 

13 The Fall of the Coahtion 1783 — Though the bill was 
stiongly opposed by Pitt and others, it passed the Commons by a 
large majoiity When it reached the Lords, the king sent a private 
message thiough Pitt’s cousin, Lord lemple, to each peei, to the 
effect that whoeier \oted for the India Bill was not only not the 
king’s fiiend, but would be considered as his enemy As many 
of the loids were conscientiously' opposed to the Coahtion, and 
otheis needed the kings pationage, the bill was thrown out, on 
which the king contemptuously dismissed the ministry' Con- 
stitutional waters have blamed his interfeience, on the giound that 
a king ought not to intrigue against ministers supported by the 
House of Commons On the other hand, it may be said that on 
this occasion the ministers had gained their posts by an mtngue. 
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and that it was difficuU to lespect tlic House of Commons at a 
time when large numbers of us members were sniped backwards 
and forwards by liopes of patronage fiom one side or the other 
The only hope of a bettei state of things !a^ m the inter\cntion of 
the nation itself 

I/} Pitt’s Struggle with the Coalition 1783 — 1784 —George 
III , burning to free himself from the Coalition, made Pitt prime 
minister at the enily age of twenty-five Pitt accepted the position 
fiom the king, and 
so fai adopted w hat 
was now' the estab- 
lished Tory doctrine, 
that ministers were 
to be named by the 
king, and not by the 
House of Commons, 
but he also rcmtio- 
duced w'hat had long 
been forgotten, the 
principle that the 
constituencies must 
be appealed to be- 
fore any final deci- 
sion could be taken 
Tor weeks he strug- 
gled m the House of 
Commons, refusing 
to resign or to dis- 
solve Parliament un- 
til he could place 
his opponents at a 
disadvantage Fo\, 
watli his usual waint 
of tact, gave him the 
advantage wdiich he 
lequired, by oppos- 
ing a dissolution and the consccjiicnt appeal to the constituencies, 
and by insisting that it w,as Pitt’s duty to icsign at once, because he 
was outvoted in the existing House of Commons Undei these cii- 
cunistances, Pitt was beaten again and again by large majorities 
The national laige had fm some time disliked the Coalition as un- 
piinciplcd, and It now 1 allied to Pitt m admiiation of his iindaunled 
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resolution Members of the House, u ho Incl supported the Coihtion 
merely foi the s.ike of the loa\ cs and fishes, beg in to suspect that it 
might be Pitt aftei all who would h nc thcloaics and fishes to dis 
pense These men began to change sides, and Pitt’s minority grew 
largci from da> to d<i> At last, on March S, 1784, the opposition had 
only a majoiity of one On tins Parliament was dissohed The 
constituencies rallied to Pitt, and 160 of Fovs supporters lost their 
seats Thej were popularly known as Fov’s martjrs 

15 Pitt's Budget and India Bill 1784 — George III , delighted 
as he was with Pitts \ictor\, found it impossible to m ikc a tool of 
him, as he had made a tool of Lord Nortli Pitt owed his success 
c\en more to the nation than to the king, and, with the nation and 
the House of Commons at his back, he was rcsohed to haic his 
own waj He soon showed himself to be a fust rate financier, and 
m his first budget introduced the principle, afterwards largely 
followed, of 1 educing customs duties m order to make smuggling 
unprofitable He then passed an India Bill of his own The 
Company was to retain all the patron igc cveept the appointment 
of the goteinoi general and of one 01 two high functionaries, so 
that neither the king nor an> other politic d body would have the 
disposal of places in India, to sene as an mstniinent of corruption 
As far as the go\ eminent of India was concerned, it was nommallj 
left m the hands of the directors of the East India Companj , but 
the despatches in which were conveyed the orders to its sen ants 
m India were now liable to be amended b) a board of control 
composed of the king’s mimstcis, power being gitcn to this new 
board to give ordeis, in cases requiring secrec}, even without 
the consent of the directors This dual government, as it was 
called, lasted till 1858 Whilst Pitt avoided Fov’s mistake in the 
matter of patronage, he dcpnv'cd the Compan) of its gov eminent 
without the appearance of doing so He also strengthened the 
authoritj of the governor-general over the governors of Madras 
and Bombay Without Burke’s animosity against Hastings, he 
saw that Hastings’s sj stem was not one of which he could approve, 
whilst he had little real knowledge of the difficulties b> vvhicii 
Hastings had been embarrassed, and theiefore failed to make 
allowances for them Hastings discovered that he would not be 
supported by the new minister, and m Februarj, 1785, he resigned 
his office and sailed for England 

16 Pitt’s Reform Bill 1785 — Foi the third time (see pp 799, 
801) Pitt attempted to carr>' Parliamentary reform He now pro- 
posed to lay by a sum of 1,000,000/ to be cmplojed in bu)ing up 
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seventy-tuo seats, which wcic practically in pn\atc hands If any 
of the owners refused to sell, the share of the purchase-money 
which would have fallen to liim was to be laid out at compound 
interest till it became valuable enough to tempt him to close with 
the increased offer The bill was thrown out, and Pitt never 
again appeared as a parliamentary reformer There can be no 
doubt that he was m earnest in desinng parliamentary reform, as 
It would hav^e strengthened him against the unpopular Whigs 
His proposal of buying up scats, which appears so extraordinary m 
our own daj, was doubtless the result of his perception that he 
could not otherwise pass the bill, and, when once this offer had 
been rejected, he must hav’e seen that he could not pass anj Refonn 
Bill at all Pitt was not one of those statesmen who bring forward 
particular measures on which they haye set tlieir licarts, and who 
carry them ultimately by their self abnegation in refusing to take 
further part in the government of the country till right has been 
done. He clung to power, partlj for its own sake, but partly also 
because he behev ed the Coalition which he resisted to be so un- 
principled that his own retention of office was, in itself, a benefit 
to the country No statesman of equal eminence ever failed so 
often to persuade Parliament to adopt his schemes , but this was 
chiefly because his schemes were usually too much in advance of 
the public opinion of the time 

17 Failure of Pitt’s Scheme for a Commercial Umon with 
Ireland 1785 — A proposal made by Pitt for a commercial union 
with Ireland failed as completely as his Reform Bill There was 
to be complete free-trade between the two countnes, and Ireland 
in return was to grant a fixed rev’cnue for the maintenance of the 
nav'j', by which both countnes were protected The Parliament 
at Dublin assented to the scheme, but in England the manufac- 
turers raised such an outerj’- that Pitt was forced to change it, 
restricting freedom of trade in many diiections, and making the 
Irish Parliament dependent, in some respects, on the Bntish for 
the regulation of commerce The scheme thus altered was 1 ejected 
at Dublin as giving Ireland less than complete freedom of trade 
and infnnging on the independence of her Parliament 

18 French Commercial Treaty 1786 — Pitt was moie success- 
ful m 1786 with a treaty of commerce with France The doctrine, 
that freedom of trade was good for all countnes concerned m it, 
had been promulgated by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations 
published in 1776 Shelburne was the first minister who adopted 
his views, but his official career was too short to enable him to give 
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effect to them, and Pitt was, therefoie, the fiist ministei to 1 educe 
them to practice Duties nere lowered m each countiy on the 
productions of the other, and both countries were the better for the 
change 

19 Trial of Warren Hastings 1786 — 1795 — ^786 Pitt 
appointed Lord Cornwallis Governor-General of India, and took 1 
wise step m obtaining from Parliament an act empowering him to 
over-rule his council Cornwallis was a man of strong common 
sense, and as he had feu er difficulties to contend u ith than Hastings 
had had, hewasundei no temptation to lesort to acts such as those 
which had disfiguied the administration of Hastings In Parlia- 
ment, Burke, backed by the whole of the Opposition, called foi 
Hastings’s impeachment Pitt gave \va.y, and in 1788 Hastings’s 
trial began before the Lords in Westminster Hall Burke and 
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have been a tyrant and a villain The tiial diagged on, and it was 
not till 1795 that the Lords m accordance with the evidence pro- 
nounced sentence of acquittal 

20 The Regency Bill 1788—1789 — 1111765 George III had 
been for a short time mentally deranged In the autumn of 1788 
there w-as a more violent recurrence of the malady Di Wilhs, the 
first physician who treated lunatics with kindness, asserted a re- 
covery to be probable, though it might be delayed for some time 
Both Pitt and Fo\ wei e agreed that there must be a regency during 
the king’s illness, and that the Pi nice of Wales must be the regent 
Fox, houever, argued that the Prince had a nght to the post, 
and therefore ought not to be subjected to any restuctions “PH 
unwhig the gentleman for the rest of his hfg,” said Pitt, and aigued 
that it was for Paihament to provide a regent Pitt carried the 
daj, and a bill was passed through both houses conferring the 
legency on the prince, but limiting his powers by withholding fiom 
him the nght of making peers, 01 of appointing to offices, unless 
the appointments -were revocable by the king if he recovered By 
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this aiiangcment, ho\\e\er, the prince vould not be prevented from 
dismissing the existing ministry and calling a nev one to office , and 
e\eryone knew that his first act would be to change the ministry, 
placing Fox in office instead of Pitt Nowadays, if a minister 
had, like Pitt, a large majority m the Commons, it would be 
impossible for either a king or a legent to make so sudden a 
change In those days it was easy enough, because many of Pitt’s 
supporters would certainly go oxer to Fox as soon as he had the 
patronage of the kingdom m his hands Pitt himself knew that il 
would be so, and as he had amassed no fortune, declared his 

readiness to ‘ take his blue 
bag again ’ and practise as 
a barrister The expected 
change, howexer, ne\er 
took place, as, under the 
wise care of Dr Wilhs, 
the king rcco\ ered in the 
spring of 1789, and the 
Regency Hill became tin 
necessary 

21 The Thanksgiving 
at St Paul’s 1789 — 
When George 1 1 1 returned 
thanks for his lecoxery at 
St Paul’s, the enthusiasm 
of the whole population 
w as unbounded Some- 
thing of this populanty 
w as undoubtedly ow mg to 
the disgust which had 
been caused by the lecent 
misconduct of the Prince 
of Wales, w ho had heart- 
lessly jeered at the un- 
happy condition of his fathei— speaking, foi instance, of the king 
in a pack of cards as a lunatic — but much of it was the result of 
genuine delight at the king’s iccoxery The mass of people could 
appreciate his domestic \ irtues, and had no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with his policy Ex en if he had gone xvrong in the matter of 
the American War, he went xxiong in company with the large 
majority of his subjects, and for the last five years he had reaped 
the benefit of the finn and enlightened gox eminent of Pitt 
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22 Growth of Population 1700-1801 — The country which 
gave power to PiU m 1784, and which sustained him in it m 1789, 
had changed much since the beginning of the century Its popu 
lation was more numeious, its wealth gicater, and its intcllcclual 
aciniti more widely spread The population of England and 
Wales was probably about 5,000,000 m 1700 , about 6,000,000 in 
1750, and was certainly about 9,000,000 m 1801 Such growing 
numbers could not have been fed if there had not been improve- 
ments in farming to give them more food, and improvements in 
manufacture to give them more employment 

23 Improvements in Agriculture — Up to the early part of 
the eighteenth century, husbandry had been poor, and tlie necessity 
of lea\ ing com land fallow once in three j cars had made the pro- 
duce of the soil scantj Lord lowmshcnd, after his quirrel with 
Walpole, encouraged, by his example, the cultivation of turnips, 
and as turnips could be planted in the third year in which the 
ground had hithcito been left fallow, the ci ops were largely in- 
creased dcgiccs improvements in draining and m.inunng 
were also introduced 

24 Cattle-breeding — In 1755, Bakew ell began to impiovc ibc 
breed of sheep and citUc b> judicious ciossing The result was 
th it, before long, i sheep or an ox pioduccd twice .is many pounds 
of meat as before, and that the meat was far more tasty Im- 
provements in .agricultuie and cattle-breeding wcie possible, 
because landowners were w caltliy cnougdi to enclose wastelands 
and to make poor lands fit for culture In one w.ay, however, the 
changes effected were not for good The small propiietor, wlio 
had hitherto to a great extent kept himself free from debt by the 
domestic manuf.icturcs of his wife and daughters, could not .ifTord 
to Jay out the moncj needed for the culliv.ition of his land in 
the new fashion, and w'as forced to sell it Thus graduallv small 
holdings were bought b> large landowneis, and the w'ork of culti- 
vation fell .almost entnely into the hands of hired l.ibourcrs 

25 The Bndgewater Canal 1761 — Trade, which had been 
grow ing steadily during the first half of the century, rccciv ed an 
impulse from the invention of a ncwmc.ins of conveyance Goods 
had been conveyed either on slow and lumbei mg waggons, or, more 
often, on the backs of pack-hoiscs Such a means of transport 
added greatly to the price of the goods, and made it almost 
impossible for an inland town to compete in foicign maikets with 
one near the sea It happened that the Duke of Bridgewater 
owned a coal mine at Worsley, sev'en miles from Manchester, but 
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hills intenened, and the e\pensc of carting the coal o\cr the se\en 
miles vas too great to make it worth his while to send the coals to 
Manchester The duke consulted James Brindley, 1 millwright 
in his service, who, though he was without any scientihc education, 
not only advised him to make a canal, but carried out the w’ork for 
him There w-ere indeed already canals in evistcnce, but theie 
were none to the making of which the natural obstacles were so 
great Biindlc/s canal passed under lulls through tunnels, and 
over valleys on aqueducts A famous engineer on being shown 
a ^ alley which the canal had to cross, asked where the w'atcr was 
to flow When a spot high up on the lull side was pointed out to 
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him, he said that he had often heard of ‘ castles in the air,’ but he 
had ne\er before been shown where one W'as to be built In 1761 
the canal was finished, and hiany others w'cre before long made in 
other parts of the countr)' 

26 Cotton-spinning 1738 — In old days, the spinning of 
thread w-as mainly committed to young women, who were conse 
quently known as spinsters In the middle ages and long aftei- 
wards the material spun was wool, and Parliament had been so 
anxious to extend the manufacture of woollen cloth that it even 
passed an Act directing that all persons should be ‘buried m 
woollen’ Gradually, m the eighteenth centui-j, calico came into 
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use, and in 1738 the imention of Ka>'’s fl>ing shuttle enabled the 
cavers to produce double as much as before, thus creating a 
demand for cotton thread which all the spinners in England were 
unable to meet 

27 Hargreaves’ Spinnmg-Jenny 1767 — Necessity is the 
mother of invention, and, m order to provide thread for the weavers, 
Hargreaves, in 1767, invented the spinning-jennj, which worked 
several spindles at once, and enabled a single spinnci to produce 
more than a hundred threads at the same time By this discoveiy 
man> persons were thrown out of work, as there was not a demand 
for calico enough to occup) all the spinners who at first had been 


needed to produce threads 
with their hands only 
According!} , Hargreav cs’ 
neighbours broke his 
machine and obliged 
him to fly for his life 
In the long run, indeed, 
Hargreaves’ invention, 
like all labour-sav mg m- 
ventions, w-ould, by pro- 
ducing cheaply, create a 
demand which would in- 
crease, instead of dimi- 
nishing the number of 
labourers employed m 
the manufactures , but 
It could hardly be c\- 
pected that uneducated 
men, threatened with 
starvation, would look so 
far ahead 
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28 Arkwright and • 


Crompton 1769 — 1779 — In 1769 Aikwriglit took out a patent for 
an improved spinning machine worked by waler-powei He, loo, 
became obnoMous to the hand-vv orkers, and his mill was burned 
down by a mob He vvas, however, determined to succeed, and 
was at last allowed to live m peace A yet further improvement 
was m.ide m 1779, when a poor vvciver named Samuel Crompton 
invented a spinning-machine known as ‘ the mule ’ When his 


machine vvas finished, hearing that a mob was collecting wath the 
intention of destroying it, he took it to pieces and concealed it 
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When quiet uis restored, he put it togethei, and began to spin 
Manufacturers came round his house, and peeped through his 
windows to discover his secret Crompton had not enough money 
to take out a patent so as to secure the profits of his invention 
He, therefoie, told his secret, on the promise of the manufacturers 
to raise a subscription for him They subscnbed no more than 
67/ 6r brf, and made thousands ofpoimds by the work of his brains 
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29 Cartwright’s Power-loom 1785 — Before Hargreaves 
inientcd the spinning-jenny, no more cotton had been spun 
than was required by the weavers After Crompton invented the 
‘ mule,’ the w ea\ ers could not make into calico nearly as mucli thread 
as w as produced In 1785, a clergj'man named Cartw right patented 
1 power loom, which, by weaving by machinery, increased the 
number of looms and thus kept the spinning ‘ mules ’ in full work 

30 Watt’s Steam-Engine 1785 — There weie many other inven- 
tions m different branches of manufacture , but the most important 
of all was Watt’s steam engine For some time steam engines had 
been emplojed for pumping water out of collieries (see p 708), but 
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they consumed much fuel, and therefore cost too much to come into 
general use James Watt, a mathematical instrument maker in 
Glasgow, discovered a way of lessening the cost of fuel, and of 
making the engine more serviceable at the same time. He entered 
into partnership vnth a capitalist named Boulton, and set up works 
near Birmingham At first manufacturers distrusted the new en- 
gines, and Boulton and Watt only succeeded in inducing them to 
buy by offenng to go without payment if the engines sold did not 
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save their cost m the course of a year Before long all manufacturers 
w'ere anxious to get them “ I sell here,” said Boulton to George III, 
when he visited his works, “what all the world desires — pow'er” 

31 General Results of the Growth of Manufactures — One great 
result of the invention of the improved steam-engine was the 
transference of population from the south to the north Hitherto 
the north had been poor and of little weight in the political scale 
WTien the north had taken part in political struggles it had usually 
chosen the side ultimately 1 ejected by the nation It fought in the 
reign of Henry VI for the Lancastnans , in the reign of Henrj' 
VIII for the monasteries, in the reign of Elizabeth for the 
Papacy , in the reign of Charles I for the king , in the reign of 
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(icorgc I for llic I’rctcndcr Coni, however, tvisled in in in) 
pnrts of ihc norili the slcnm engine, followed co d, nniuifncliires 
followed the stc iin engine, nnd popiil ition followed in innfntiire'' 
In Siissev, for instnnec, there wns in the seventeenth (cntiirv n 
( onsidcrnljlc population supported bj the m innf icturc of iron, and 
It was from this Susses iron that the railings round St I’aul s were 
made 15) the middle of the eighteenth eentiirv, however, the weald 
of Susses, on which had once stood the forest whicli had for some 
time blocl cd the waj of the South bason coiupicst (see p 271 , had 
been denuded of its wood, in consevpience of the large demands 
m ide b) the furn lees for smelling iron, and now the indiistrj of 
iron manufacture moved entirely to the north At first, indeed, 
the transfer of labourers to the north was not followed bv berichci d 
results 1 he crowds who g ithcrcd for worl were for the most part 
Ignorant, md dwavs in haste to be rich There was neglect of 
sinitar) retiuircmcnls, and those who rose to he masters often wore 
iway the lives of their wnikmcn As \ct, 1 ivv did not interfere to 
protect the weak— the women ind children— -from esccssivc labour, 
or to guard against the frcijuent occurrence of prev cntablc accidents 
It w IS as though i new world had opened in the north, of winch 
Parliament knew so little tint it neither desired to regulate it nor 
even tliouglit of making the iticinpt 
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PART X 

THE CONFLICT JF/TJf DEM OCR ACT 1789-1827 


CHAPTER LI 

L^GIA^D AM) IJIL I KLNCH IILNOLUIIOV 1789—1795 


LEADING DATES 


Rciijn of George III , 1760—1880 


Meeting of the States General at Versaille'; Mays, 1789 

Declaration of War between France and the King 

of Hungary and his Allies Ajiril 20, 1792 

Louis XVI driven from the Tuileiies Aug 10,1792 

Proclamation of the French Republic Sept 22, 1792 

Erecution of Louis XVI Jan 21,1793 

Declaration of War between France and Eng- 
land Feb I 1793 

Battle of the First of June June 1 1794 

End of the Reign of Terror July 28, 1794 

Treaty of Basel, between France and Prussia April 5, 1795 
Establishment of the Directory Oct 27,1795 


I Prospects of Pitt's Ministry 1789 — The spiead of manu- 
facturing industrj did much to strengthen Pitt’s gotemment, 
because the ttcalthy manufacturers utre jealous of the landed 
aristocracy, and, therefore, supported him against the great Whig 
families In the beginning of 1789 thoe seemed to be everj' pro- 
spect that Pitts tenure of office itould continue to be distinguished 
by a long series of gradual reforms, carried out just so far as 
Pitt could induce the nation to follow him Before long, however, 
cscnls took place m Trance which shocked the English nation, 
and produced a temper hostile to reform 
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2 Matenal Antecedents of the French Revolution — The fonn 
of goiemment in France hid long been an absolute monarchy, 
but, though the kings had deprived the nobles and the clergy of all 
political poiier, thej had allowed them to retain pnvnleges mjunous 
to the rest of the community The nobles and the clergy, for 
instance, who formed the first two estates, paid much lower taxes 
than the rest of the people, and the Third Estate, which compnsed 
all who were not noblemen or clergymen, bore, m consequence, 
heavier burdens than ought to have been placed on them Many 
noblemen and clergymen, again, were seit^nciirs, or, as would have 
been said in England, Lords of Manors, and though the peasants 
who In ed on their estates were often actually' proprietors of their own 
pieces of land, they had nev ertheless to pay dues to their sagiieurs 
on all sorts of occasions, as for instance when they sold land or 
brought their produce to market The scigncin s, too, often treated 
the peasants harshly by riding over their crops m pursuit of game, 
or by keeping flocks of pigeons which devoured their com People 
wall sometimes bear injuries from those who render some public 
service, but in France in the eighteenth century' the seigmtcrs did 
no public service, as the kings had jealously depnved them of the 
right of taking part — as English country' gentlemen took part— m 
administering justice or m looking after the business of the district 
in which thev lived The sagncins and the nobility m general 
were accordingly hated, in the first place as obnoxious to their 
neighbours, and m the second place as useless idlers 

3 Intellectual Antecedents of the French Revolution — Dis- 
content only results m rev olution when there are found thinking 
men to lead the oppressed masses, and in France there were 
thinkers and wnters who prepared the way' for great changes 
Voltaire and several other vvnters proclaimed the supremacy of 
human reason They called upon kings and rulers to govern 
reasonably , attacking not only unreasonable and cruel law s, bear- 
ing hardly on individuals or injurious to the state and the institu 
tions of civil life, but the practices and doctnnes of Chnstianity' 
Itself The professors of Chnstianity in France were certainly 
open to attack. Not only' were the bishops and higher clergy 
rolling in wealth and liv mg w orldly' and sometimes vicious lives, 
whilst the poor parish pnests {ernes) who did the work were in 
great poverty, but the bishops cned out for the persecution of 
Protestants and sceptics, although some of them were themselves 
sceptics On one occasion Louis XVI , who had reigned since 1774, 
being asked to name a certain man, who was known to be a sceptic. 
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as archbishop, replied that an archbishop ought at Jeast to believe 
in God ^^'hllst A^oltaire and his allies asked that all things should 
be done by the king and his ministers according to leason, anothei 
vntci, Rousseau, taught that all had equal rights, and that the 
people ought to govern themsehes, holding that they knew by ex- 
perience their own needs far bcltei than those who undertook to 
govern them, and that as the people were always good and just, they 
w'ould never act tj rannically as kings and priests had too often 
done 

4 Louis XVI 1774— 1789 —The feeling of the French people 
in general when Louis XVI came to the throne was hostile not to 
monarchy but to the privileged orders, namely, the nobility and 
the clergj’^ If, thercfoie, Louis X\ I had put himself at the head 
of this mov'ement, he would have become a moie powerful king 
than even Louis XIV Unfoitunatel}, though he was unselfish and 
well intcntioned, he had neither stiength of will norcleaincss of 
head, and he allowed the Government to drift into helplessness 
Before long he was rushing into bankiuptc^, winch could only be 
averted if the nobles and clergy were compelled to piy taxes like 
the Third Estate Louis XVI had not the neivc to compel them 
to do It, and in 1789 he summoned the States-General, a body 
answering in some respects to our Pailiamcnt, but which had not 
met for a hundred and sev enty-five years He did this not because 
he wished to lead his people, but bec,ause he did not know any 
other way of procunng^ the money that he needed 

5 The National Assembly 1789 — When the States-Geneial 
met, the work of doing justice upon the privileged orders passed 
out of the kingfs hands Each of the Three Estates had elected 
its own representatives to the States-General, and those of the 
Third Estate successfully insisted on all the repiescntatives sitting 
in one chamber and calling themselves the National Assembly 
The National Assembly assumed the right of making a con- 
stitution, and when the king feebly attempted to take that vvoik 
into his owai hands, and gav^c signs of an intention to employ foice 
to make good his claim, the mob rose on July 14 and took the 
Bastille, a great foi tress which commanded the poorci quarteis of 
Pans Then the peasants rose in many pai is of Fiance, binning and 
sacking the country houses of the setgncH 7 s, and, on August 4, the 
National Asscinbl) swept aw ay all the special piivileges of the two 
piivileged orders From henceforth there was to be m Fiance 
what there had foi centuries been in England— equality before the 
law 
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6 England and France 1789—1790 — At first ibc Re\nhition 
in I'nincc was generally welcomed in England Englislimcn 
thought that the) had before them a mere repetition of tlic English 
Rc\ohition of 1688, and that a Parliamentary Go\emmcnt was 
about to be set up m France, similar to tliat winch CMsled in 
England It was a complete mistake The English Rciolution 
had been directed to limit the power of the king The French 
Revolution was directed to overthrow the privileges of an aris- 
tocracy The French king became involved m the quarrel by 
attempting to check the Nation il Assembly, which he distrusted 
On October 5 the mob marched upon Versailles, broke into the 
palace, slaughtered some of the guards, and on the nc\l morning 
led the king ciptivc to Pans On the one hand the Assemblj 
made enemies by meddling with the constitution of the Church , 
and on the other hand in iny w ho had profiled bj the ov erthrow of 
the priv ileged orders suspected the nobles and the elergj to be 
mtnguing to regain what thej had lost, and treated them with 
harshness and cruelty The National Assembly busied itself with 
drawing up a constitution based on abstract pnnciples, whilst it 
look no account of the necessity of establishing a firm and strong 
government It kept the king on the throne, but distrusted him 
too much to give him real power, and the natural result of such a 
state of things was the growth of turbulence and anarchj 

7 Fox, Burke, and Pitt. 1789 — 1790 — In England, each of 
the great statesmen then hvang had his own waj of regarding the 
events passing in France Fox, enthusiastic and impulsiv e, gav e 
to the Revolution unstinted praise “How much,” he wrote, on 
hearing of the capture of the Bastille, “the gfreatest event it is 
that ever happened m the world, and liow much the best'” 
Burke, on the other hand, regarded wath disfavour, soon passing 
into hatred, the destruction of old institutions and the foundation of 
new ones on general principles Being unable to perceive how 
impossible it was, m the existing circumstances of France, to found 
a government on those old institutions which had so completely 
broken down, he leviled the National Assembly, with all the 
wealth of argument and rhetoric at his command Towards the 
end of 1790, he published his Rcjlccttoiis on the Froich Revo/ntton, 
m which he pointed out, with great sagacitj, the danger of all 
attempts to alter suddenly the habits and institutions of nations, 
though he failed entirely to suggest any practicable leinedy for the 
evils which existed m France On May 6, 1791, there was a 
complete bieach between him and Fox His dying words, he said, 
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u ould be, “ rii from the French Re\ olulion ’ ’’ Put ngrecd n :th 
Burbc rather than witli 1 os , but he held that his business nas to 
go\crn England rather than to denounce i'nince, and he contented 
himself \suh hoping that the disorders m France, by weakening tliat 
countrj for a long time, would m.d'c the preseuation of peace 
easier 

S Clarkson and the Slave Trade 1783— 1788 —Cautious as 
Put was, he shared in some of the generous liopcs which filled 
the mind of Fov In 1772 Lord M insficld laid down the law that 
a slave imported into England becomes free , but the mcrcliants 
of Bristol and Luerpool were at this tunc carrying some fifty 
thousand negroes a yeai to slavery in the West Indies On their 
way across the Atkintic the poor wretches sufTcred horrible 
torments, being packed almost as closely as the sulfcreis in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, in nearly as stifling an atmosphere, so 
that large numbers died on the way In 1783 a joung man named 
Clarkson gamed a prize at Cambridge for an essay on the question 
whether tt was right to make slates of others, and on Ins jouiTiey 
home sat down by the wayside to meditate whcllicr the arguments 
which he used were to be moic to him than mere words He 
resohed to devote his life to the .ibohtion of the skne trade, and 
for some years went about the quays it Liicqiool, picking up 
facts from sailors In 1788 he won to his side some membeis 
of tlie Society of Enends, and published the ctidcncc winch be 
had g.ithcred Wilbci force, the member for Yorkshne, one of 
the most pious and disnitcrcstcd gf men, took up the cause, and 
Wilberforce influenced Put 

9 Put and the Slave Trade 1788—1792 — In 1788 a Bill was 
brought in by Sir William Uolben, by which means w'cre to be 
taken for improMiig the sanit iry condition of the vessels canymg 
skucb rite sla\C'lraders resisted it md argued th it the negroes 
liked being taken from their owm b irb, irons rountiy, and dancea 
and made merry' on deck On cnquiiy, u turned out that they 
were from lime to time flogged on deck, in order to keep up the 
circulation of the blood in their numbed limbs, and that what then 
tyrants called dancing was merely their shrinking from tlic lash 
The Bill passed the Commons, but the Lords so changed it as to 
make U useless In 1789 and 1790 Wilbei force urged the Commons 
to abolish the wicked slaic trade entirely, and m 1792 Put spoke 
vehemently in support of the proposal, but the House of Commons 
refused to accept it The men of property of whom it was com- 
posed thought tint the fiist duty of legisl Uors was to piotect 
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property, uhclher it ^\as piopertyin hurmn beings or in bouses 
and goods 

10 Rise of a Warlike Feeling m France 1791 — ^792 — 
In September, 1791, the National Assembly finished its work on the 
constitution, and the Legislate e Assembly, which, according to the 
constitution, w as to be the first of a series of Assemblies each lasting 
for two years, met on October i The most influential party m the 
new Assembly was that of the Girondists, of which the leaders 
w ere young and enthusiastic, but utterlj ivitbout political e\pcnencc 
Many causes contnbuted to create a warlike feeling Crowds 
of emigrants, I'lench nobles who had left the countrj either m 
anger at the levolutionarj’ laws, or m fear lest the> should them- 
sel\ es be h irshly treated, gathered at Coblentz and held out 
threats of invasion and vengeance It was, moreover, believed m 
France that the Emperor Leopold II , the brother of the Queen, 
Mane Antoinette, had combined with the king of Prussia, 
Frederick William II, to collect troops with the intention of 
marching on Pans in suppoit of the emigrants The Girondists, 
not doubting that Louis XVI desired the ovei throw of the consti- 
tution even with foreign aid, fanned the warlike feeling m the 
Assembly, in the hope that when war had once been declared the 
king would lose the confidence of the nation and that the fall of 
his throne might be effected wathout a struggle. They also 
expected that the war would be short and easy, because they 
imagined that the subjects of the rulers opposed to them would 
gladly accept aid fiom the French armies to wan for themselves 
the equality and popular sovereignty which had been established 
m France ‘ Let us tell Europe,’ said one of their orators, ‘ that if 
Cabinets engage kings in a war against peoples, we will engage 
peoples in a war against kings’ As a matter of fact, neither 
the Emperor nor the King of Prussia was at this time eager to 
enter on hostilities with France Leopold II , however, died on 
March i,and his son Francis, who succeeded him as King of Hungary 
and Archduke of Austria b> hereditary right, and who, some 
months later, w as chosen Emperor as Francis II, resenting the 
strong language used in Pans, threatened to interfere in France, 
and on April 20, 1792, the Assembly retaliated by declaring war 
against him and his allies, amongst whom the King of Prussia w as 
included 

II The French Republic 1792 — Burke would have gladly 
seen England alljang itself to Austria and Prussia in the work of 
crushing French rev olutionai-> principles Pitt refused to depart 
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from hfb policj' of pc. icc 1 he alli(.'> in\ idcci J raiicc, rind, on 
lu^'Ubi 10, the J’arib m»> 5 j rose in insurrti non .ig iinst the kin^', 
uho could hnrdlj liclp c ishing well to the ini riders wlio liad conic, 
to liberate linn from bondage Louis thereupon took refuge with 
the Legist ittce '\ssemhh, which suspended him from the e\ 
ereise of dl mthoritc , but, dcci iring itself incompetent to gne i 
final solution to the cjucstion of goxcmuKiU ordered (he election 
of I Natinmi Coiueniion to settle it 1 he Pans mob, hounded 
on b> bloodthirsty and unstrupulous le iders, seized the opponunuj 
when there w is no ml authonts in I i.inec, to burst into tlic 
prisons md massacre the pn^-oners suspected of desmng to help 
the enemy On September 20 the 3 rench mnv cheeked the 
nil iders by the eannonade of \ almy, and on the 21st the Con- 
lention met md decreed the ibohtion of the monarchy thus 
declaring Tranre to be a republic On November 6 the French 
won a victory over the Austrians at Jfinmapis, and soon after- 
wards occupied the \iislrian Netherlands, vSnoy, and Nice, id- 
v.inccd into (jcrmany, ind took possession of Mainz 

12 Brcakdovni of Pitt's Policy of Peace 1792 — 1793 — 
Die September massacres made Ihtts policy of peace ihnost 
liojiekss, by the shock which the\ gave to Fnglish publii opinion 
riie bubscc]uenl proceedings of the Frencli Kevolutionists drove 
Pitt himself into a [lolicv of war On November 19, 1792, (he 
Convention ofiered its .assistance to all peoples desirous of obt lin- 
ing their freedom, and, on jJccembcr 15, ordered its genends 
wherever they were to piorlauii (he sovereignty of the people md 
the ibolition of feud il rights and privileges Tlir war was a war 
not between one nUion md .mother, but between soei.i! classes 
1 rmee, enthusiastic for lu r new principles, did not neglect liei 
mtere5t‘5 She supported her armies at the cspensc of the wealthy 
inhabitants of the countries they o' erran She tre ited the territory' 
of the Aublri m Netherlmds as if it were her own In all this 
IhU did not find a c lusc of v ir, as \ustr! i was at war with 
France He remonstrated wJitn France threw open tne Scheldt 
to rejmmerec, which, ever since the 17th century, h.ad been 
closed by European treaties to plc.asc the Dutch v ho occupied 
both hanks of its estuary, but he look h?s stand in lesistmg 
.1 threatened French invasion of the Dutch Nethcrkmds Whilst 
the feelings on both sides wxrc growing m hostility, the French 
Convention condemned Louts XVI to death, and, on January' 21, 
^ 793 ) sent him to the sr affold thrill of horror ran through 

Lngkmd, and on February i, the Convention, knowing that 

3 H 
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peace could not be maintained, and being resoh ed to pursue its 
attack on the Dutch Republic, took the initjatn e in declaring war 
against England and the Dutch 

13 French Defeats and the Reign of Terror 1793 — When 
the campaign of 1793 opened, a combined army of Austnans and 
Prussians advancing in overwhelming numbers drove the French 
out of the Austrian Netherlands A force of 10,000 British soldiers, 
under the king’s second son, the Duke of York, joined the Mctonous 
allies At Pans the leading Girondists were expelled from the Con- 
v'ention, and a party known as that of the Jacobins rose to power 
The Girondists were so alarmed lest 1 stiong government should 
develop a despotism that they resisted the establishment of that 
firm authority w Inch could alone sav e France from disaster The 
Jacobins had no such scruples In July France was in desperate 
case. Mainz, Conde, and Valenciennes surrendered, and the 
Duke of York laid siege to Dunkirk The Jacobins had to deal 
with insurrection at home as well as with invasion from abroad 
Lyons and Toulon rose against them m the south. La Vendee m 
the west They met foreign and domestic enemies on the one hand 
by calling to anus all the patriotic youth of the country, and on 
the other hand by a savage system of executions by the guillotine 
A Committee of Public Safety directed the government A revolu- 
tionarj' tribunal judged swiftly on mipeifect evidence and with the 
most violent passion all who were cv'en suspected to be guilty of 
showing favour to the invadeis or to the dispossessed nobility 
The Reign of Terror, as it is called, began with the execution of 
the queen, on October 16 Twenty-two Girondists were executed 
on October 22, and for months afterwards blood — for the most part 
innocent blood — was mercilessly shed on the scaffold 

14 French Successes 1793 —It was not the Reign of Terror, 
but the devotion ofher sons, which saved France On Septembers 
a French victorj' at Hondschoole forced the Duke of York to raise 
the siege of Dunkirk On October 7 Lyons surrendcied On the 
i6th, by the victory of Wattignies, the French overpowered the 
Austrians m the Netherlands, and befoie the end of the jear they 
drove back both Austrians and Prussians in the countrj' between the 
Moselle and the Rhine The ami} of the Vendeans was destioyed 
at Lc Mans on December !'>, and Toulon, which had admitted an 
English fleet into its haibour, was captured b) the skill of young 
General Bonaparte on the 19th These successes vv'ere due 
as much to the divisions of the allies as to French valour and 
conduct Austria and Piussia had long been rivals, and there 
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was little real confidence between them even now In 1772 tliese 
tw o pow ers, together w ith RubSia, had stripped anarchical Poland of 
some of her provinces In 1793 Russia and Prussia weie proceed- 
ing to a second partition of her teintorj , whilst Austria was 
seeking compensation for being left without a share in this new 
partition of Poland b)' the acquisition of territorjnn France Noiv 
that her armies had been drn en back, hci chance of getting such 
a compensation was at an end, and her rulers, throwing the blame 
on Prussia for her lukewarmness in the war with France, began to 
detest Prussia even more than they detested the French Republic 

15 Progress of the Reign of Terror 1793 — 1794. — Pitt’s mistake 
had been in thinking that he could take part in a gi eat stiuggle of 
principles as though it weie merely a stuiggle for the proper 

ja delimita tion of States The French had on their side enthusiasm, 
'J' fiot only for then country, but for their own conception of the 
$''7 welfare of humanit) Die Go\ eininents of Piussia and Austria 
had no enthusiasm for the old order of things w'hich they pio- 
fessed to support E\en Pitt himself was an evamplc of the 
impossibility of treating" the danger from France as meiely tein- 
torial Seeing clearly the e\ il of the Fiench aggiession and the 
cruelty of the Reign of Terroi, lie grew to hate the Ficnch re- 
\olutionar)' spnit almost as strongly as Burke It is hardl> to be 
wondered at that it was so The t>ranny of the Re!g"n of Tenor 
became worse and w orse The Convention w as dominated by a few 
bloodthirsty men w'ho sent hundieds to the guillotine, not because 
they were e\en suspected of being traitors, but often merely 
because they did not sympathise wath the levolution, or because 
their condemnation would be followed by the confiscation of their 
goods The dominant parties turned upon one another One 
party led by Hebert announced itself Atheist, and diessing up 
women to repiesent the Goddess of Reason, placed them on 
the altars of desecrated chmehes, and danced round them m 
honour of the principle winch they lepiesented Anothei paity, 
led by Robespierre, declaied itself Deist, and early in 1794 
Robespierre sent Hebert and his follow’d s to the guillotine 

16 Reaction in England 1792—1793 — Inhisgrowangdetestation 
of these horrois, Pitt was suppoited by the gieat mass of English- 
men In 1792 he refused to accept a proposal for Parliamentary' 
reform, urged m the House of Commons by a young member, Mr 
Grey, on the ground that it was not a fitting time to alter the Con- 
stitution In 1793 he was frightened lest the French re\ olutionary 
spnit should find its way into England, because a certain number 

3 H 2 
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of persons, regretting their exclusion from nil part m parliamentary 
elections, joined clubs which loudly expressed their sympathy with 
the French innovations The dangei from such clubs w as e\cessi\ ely 
small, but Pitt and well nigh the whole of the propertied classes 
dieaded the establishment of a reign of violence in England In 
the beginning of 1793, an Act w as passed authorising the Got em- 
inent to remove suspected foreigners, and late m the yeai a 
Treasonable Correspondence Act was passed to throw' obstacles 
m the waj of persons seeking to give assistance to the Fiench, 
with whom England was by that time at war No exception 
can be taken to these measures It was, how-ever, unjustifiable 
that the Go\ eminent, fully suppoited by judges and juries, should 
authorise not only the prosecution, but the harshest punishment of 
persons guilty meiely of using strong language against the king or 
the institutions of the realm Amongst the sufierers was a bill- 
sticker w’ho was imprisoned for six months for postings up an 
address asking foi Paihamentary reform, and a man named 
Hudson who was sentenced to a fine of 200/ and two jears’ im- 
prisonment for proposing a toast to ‘The French Republic’ In 
Scotland Thomas Muir was sent to transpoitation for fourteen 
jeais forexciting to sedition and joining an association for obtaining’ 
unirersal suffrage and annual pailiaments “ The landed inteiest,” 
snd the judge who tried the case, “alone has a light to be 
represented , the rabble has nothing but personal property , and 
what hold has the nation on them^” 

17 End of the Reign of Terror 1794 — On July 28 the Reign of 
Terror 111 France came suddenly to an end by the execution of 
Robespierre The course of the war in the spring of 1794 had 
been wholly m favour of France on land, and on June 26 a gieat 
French rictoiy over the Austrians at Fleurus was followed by the 
complete evacuation of the Austrian Netheilands by the allies 
It was little to countei balance this that Lord Howe gained a 
victory, usually known as the Battle of the First of June, over 
a French fleet near the mouth of the Channel France was no 
longer in danger, and France being safe, it was impossible for the 
fenorists again to acquire control over the Government 

18 Coalition bet-ween Pitt and the majority of the Whigs 1794 
— In England one effect of the Keig-n of Terroi had been to sweep 
away the differences between Pitt and the majority of the AVhigs 
Following Burke, the latter had for some time been V'otingwith 
Put, and in 1794 their leaders, the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzw ilham, 
and Mr Windham entered Pitt’s Cabinet Fox and Grey with a 
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sc-int) follow inf,-- continued m opposition, partly because, llioiigli 
they loathed the bloody scenes in 1 'r.ance, they thought that England 
ought to lennin at peace , partly because they held that the best 
wa> to meet 1 icnch ie\ohitionarj ideas in England was to push on 
niteinal lefoims Before the end of the \cai the \iolent pioceedingj 
in the English law-courts leceived a chcch by the icfusal of juiies 
to coiiMct Home Tooke, Hard), and Thelwall, who wcie accused 
of seditious practices They wcie no doubt acquitted because 
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ordinar)' Englishmen icsumcd their usual habit of distiusting 
go\cinment interference, as soon as the irritation caused by the 
Reign of Tciroi was at an end 

19 The Treaties of Basel 1795 — Fiench conquests did not 
come to in end with the Reign of Tenor In J.tmiaiy 1795 a 
Fiench army under Pichegui oven an the Dutch Eethei lands and 
established a Bata\ lan republic on a democratic basis About 
the same time theie was a third and final pai tition of Poland, in 
which Austria, Pi iissia, and Russia all shated Piussia had no 
more to gam m Poland, and on April 5, being unwilling to help 
Austria to in ikc conquests in Fiance, she concluded peace at Basel 
with the Fiench Convention On July 12 Spam, following the 
evample of Prussia, also signed a tieaty of peace at Basel 

20 The Establishment of the Directory in France 1795 — Pitt 
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failed to appreciate the leal difficulties of the iiai on iihich he had 
embarked In spite of all the atiocities of the Terror, the feeling 
in Fiance nas so stiong against anj leaction in faiour of the 
old nobihtj, that there u as not the slightest chance of o\ erthi owing 
the Republican go\ eminent bj gningaid to the Fiench emigrants 
The Count of Puisaye, an emigrant roj ahst, persuaded Pitt to disem- 
bark him and a number of othei emigiants in Quiberon Ba)', in the 
belief that the country round ivould take up the royalist cause 
The expedition ended in entiie failure In October a new' consti- 
tution was established by the Convention The legislature con- 
sisted of two councils, and theevecutne of a body of fire Diiectors 
The violent stage of the French Revolution had come to an end, 
and there were many in England who thought that it would be 
desirable to make peace with a goremment which gave some 
hopes of moderation and stability, especially as the burden of the 
war had given rise to grave discontent in England When 
Geoige III drove tlirough the streets on October 29 to open Par- 
liament, he was surrounded by a hooting mob A bullet pierced 
one of his carnage w indow s 

21 The Treason Act and the Sedition Act 1795— Pitt could 
see nothing but revolutionarj violence in this outbuist He earned 
through Paihament two Bills, one declaring the mere writing, 
preaching, or speaking words against the king’s authoiity to be 
treason, and the stimng up hatred against the king’s person or 
the established government and constitution to be a punishable 
misdemeanour , the other forbidding all political meetings unless 
advertised beforehand, and peimitting any two justices to dispeise 
them if they thought them dmgerous Against these Bills Fox 
spoke with extreme V ehemence , but Pitt’s supporters did him moie 
harm than his opponents “The people,” said Bishop Horsley, 
“had nothing to do with the laws but to obey them” The two 
Bills became law, but public feeling was so set against tnem that 
they were never put into operation 
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LEADING DATES 


Reign of George III ,1760 1830 


Lord Fitzwilham in Ireland 

1795 

Bonaparte Invades Italy 

jyqC 

Pitt s First Negotiation with the Directory 

1796 

Battles of St V/incent and C-imperdown 

1797 

Pitt's Second Negotiation with the Directorj 

1797 

Irish Rebellion 

1798 

The Battle of the N ile 

1,98 

The Irish Union 

1800 

Pitt succeeded by Addington 

l8ot 

Peace of Amiens 

March sB, iSoj 

Rupture of the Treaty of Amiens 

1803 

Resignation of Addington 

April 30, 1804 


I The Irish Government and Parliament, 1785—1791 — In 
1785, when Put was aiming at a commeicial union w'llh Ireland, he 
had expressed a desire to make ‘ England and Ireland one countiy 
m effect, though for local conceins under distinct legislatuies ’ 
The difficulty, however, lay in the unfitness of the Parliament .it 
Dublin to play the part of a legislature ‘for local concerns’ It 
was m no true sense representative Thrcc-fouiths of the 
population were excluded as Catholics from sitting in P.arliament 
and from voting at elections Nor was the Insli House of 
Commons in .any sense representative of the remaining Pio- 
testant fourth The miinbei of its membeis was three hunched, 
and of these, two liiindi eel w'ere chosen by less than one hundieci 
persons, who controlled the elections of petty boioughs More- 
over, as the ministcis in Ireland vveic responsible, not to 
Parliament, but to the Lord Lieutenant, the Loicl Lieuten.anl 
could, except m tunes ofgie.at excitement, govern without icfercnce 
to the wishes of the House of Commons, and whenever it seemed 
desirable to him to have the House of Commons on Ins side he 
could, by a lavish distribution of places and pensions, buy up the 
votes of the members or of their pations, as neither had .any con- 
stituents to fear Usually, how evci, the Loid Licuten.ant who wished 
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to lead an easy life preferred to go\ em in accordance u ith the w ishes 
of the corrupt faction which formed the Parliamentary majority 
2 The United Inshmen and Parliamentary Reform 1791 — 

— Nowhere were the objections to this state of things felt 
more strongly than amongst the Presby tenans, who formed a great 
part of the population of Ulster, and especially of the flourishing 
town of Belfast, and were excluded as completely as the Catholics 
from office and from Parliament Amongst the upper and 
middle classes in Ulster, religious bigotry had almost died out, 
and they had, for some time past, been ready to admit Catholics 
to the franchise and to put them on political equality with 
themsehes Then came the influence of the French Re\olu 
tion, and, in October 1791, the Society of United Inshmen was 
founded at Belfast by Wolfe Tone, himself a Presbytenan Its 
object was to unite Catholics and Protestants by’’ wadening the 
franchise and by opening office and Parliament to all without dis- 
tincbon of creed Pitt took alarm, but m 1793, m order to baffle 
this extreme demand, he obtained from the Insh Parliament two 
Acts, the one freeing the Catholics from some of the worst penalties 
under which they suffered, and the other allowing them to tote for 
members of Parliament As, howeter, they were still disqualified 
from sitting in Parliament, the concession was almost illusory’, and, 
moreoter, only a minonty of seats depended on election in any 
real sense In 1794 a very' moderate Reform Bill, proposing the 
increase of independent constituencies, was rejected m the Irish 
House of Commons by a decisive majority 

3 The Mission of Lord Fitzwdliam 1794 — 1795 — The 
seceders from the Whig party who joined Pitt in 1794 urged him to 
strengthen the Irish Government by granting Catholic emanci- 
pation and moderate reform, so as to keep in check the rev olutionists 
on the one hand and the conaipt officials on the other Pitt con- 
sented to send Lord Fitzwilham, one of the vMiig seceders, to 
Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, rather because he wished to gratify 
his new allies than because he personally approved of the change 
Fitzwilham himself understood that theie was to be a complete 
change of system and that justice was to be done to the 
Catholics, but he had held only verbal communications with 
Pitt, and there was probably a misunderstanding between the two 
statesmen At all events, Pitt told Fitzwilham that not one of the 
existing officials was to be dismissed except for actual misconduct 
With Pitt as, at the best, ahesitating ally , Fitzwalham’s mission was 
doomed to failure. Fitzwilham himself hastened that failure He 
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landed in Dublin on January 4, 1795, and, almost at once, in 
dciiance of Ins instructions, dismissed two of tbe noist of the 
officials, one of whom, John Bcicsfoid, was populailv known 
as the king of Iiclaiid fiom the unbounded influenre which 
he had gamed b^ jobbci) He and the Irish Cliancelloi, Fit?- 
gibbou, compiauied to the king that his ministers m fa^ounng 
Catholic emincip Uioii, were leading him to a bieach of the oath 
which he had taken at Ins coronation to defend the Piotcstant 
lehgion, and the king gate Pitt to understand that he would neiei 
consent to such a mcasuie Pitt was, inoieo\ ei, subjected to pies- 
siire from English opinion, where the Catholics were an> thing but 
populai, and where any proposal to refoiin Parliament satoured of 
the pimciplcs of the French Rctolution In these views Pitt to 
some evtent shared, and began to look for the best remedy for Insli 
difficulties in the constitution of a common Parliament for the two 
countries, is there had been a common Parliament for England 
and Scotland since J707 (sec p 685) Fitrwilham, whose airnal 
in Dublin had been welcomed as a message of peace fiom England, 
was promptly iccallcd, and Ireland was once moic handed ovci 
to a Parliament dominated bj place himteis who, under the 
pretence of mamtammg Piotcstantism, banded tbcinscK cs logetbet 
with the object of gaming wealth and position “Did I eiei 
give an honest \otcinmy life’” is a sentence winch is said to ha\e 
escaped from tlic lips of a member of tins faction 

4 Impending Revolution 1795—1796 — Such an ei il sj stem w as 
toopioiocalue to remam long unassaitcd In tbe Irish Pailiament, 
Giatlan spoke \cliemcntly m faioni of a Bill for Catholic emanci- 
pation, but the Bill was lojccicd Loid Fit/w illiain’s iccall was 
followed by an outliuist of Molcncc Flic Catholic gciUiy and 
middle classes were at that time quite icady to mike common 
emse with the Protest mis of then own standing m resistance to 
any popular moicmcnt, but the mass of Irish peasants had 
giievances of then own so bitter that it was difficult fora Pailia- 
ment hostile to then race andciced togoicin them The pajment 
of tithes, especially, weighed heavily on an impoieiishcd popula- 
tion, and was the more deeply felt as the money went to the 
support of a cleigy of a creed hostile to that of those fioin whom 
n was exacted If the Catholic gcntiy had been allow'cd to sit in 
Parliament, they would at least have biouglit then influence to beat 
m favour of an amehontion of the lot of the Catholic peasant m 
this lespect With respect to another gnevance, it is doubtful 
wdiethcr the introduction of Catholic landlords mto Pavbamenl 
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\sould lia\e had anj saUdaiy cficct The landlords themselves for 
the most part let their land at a lou icnt, but their tenants usuallj 
let It out again at a higher rent, and the sub tenants again let it at a 
rent higher still, till in some places 6/ u as charged as the rent of an 
acre of potato grroiind In the loner classes the bitterness of religious 
animosity had nerer been extinguished and blazed up into fierce 
hatred In the summer of 1795, nhen hope of obtaining fair treat 
ment from railiament nas extinguished, outiages committed by 
Catholics upon Protestants became frequent Angry Protestants, 
calling thcmseUcs Oiangemen in memory of William HI, 
retaliated, n ith all the strength of the Government behind them 
Violence and illegality appeared on both sides The' United 
Irishmen took up the cause of the Catholics, and, early m 1796, 
sent Wolfe Pone to Fiance, to urge the Directory to invade 
Ireland and to establish a republic 

5 Bonaparte in Italy 1796 — 1797 — Before the end of 1796 
France hid reached a position of overwhelming strengthen the 
Continent At the beginning of that year her only serious enemies 
were Dngland, Austnaand Sardinia In the spring, Bonaparte was 
sent to attack the \uslrian and Sardinian armies m Italy “You,’’ 
he told his snkhcis, “ aie ill-fed and naked I will lead you into 
the most fertile places of the world, wheic you will find glory and 
riches ’ He defeated both Austiians and Sardinians, compelled 
the king of Sardinia to make peace, drove the Austrians out of 
Milan, and laid siege to Mantua their strongest fortress in Italy 
Again md again Bonaparte, with marvellous skill, defeated 
Austrian armies attempting to save Mantua It was not, indeed, 
till 1 cbniai-y 3, 1797, that Mantua, .and with it the mastery of Italy, 
passed into his hands , but for some time before that its surrender 
had been a mere matter of time 

6 Pitt’sFirstNcgotiationwiththeDirectory 1796 — OnOctober 
22 , 1796,1 Bntish ainbissador, Lord IMalmcsbury, reached Pans 
to negotiate a peace He asked that France should abindon the 
Austrian Netherlands, md should withdraw from Italy As Pitt 
might to h IV c fore-.cen, if he did not actii lilv foresee, the Directory 
repelled surh overtures with scorn Believing that they had 
Lnglind at their merev, thev struck at Ireland On December 17, 

1 great fleet carrvang in anny of 20000 men mailed from Brest 
uiderthe eomm md of Hochc, one of the ibicst of the I lenrh 
general", who had set hr heart on winning Ireland from the Dnglish 
U was, howi vtr, dispcr-cd at sea, and only some of its vessels 
reached Bintrv Bav.oit of which they were driven by a vmltmt 
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storm before a landing could be eftecled The most satisfactoiy 
thing about this expedition, from the Biitish point of view, was, 
that the Irish themselves had shown no signs of w'elcoming the 
invaders 

7 Suspension of Cash Payments 1797 —Pitt w-as too exclusiv ely 
an English minister to appreciate the leal state of things either in 
Ireland or on the Continent Mistreatment of Iielandvvas not such 
as to secure the internal peace of that country, and his tieatment of 
France gave him neither peace nor voctorj^ His mam support lay 
111 the extraordinary financial resources supplied by the rapidly in- 
creasing manufactures of England (seep 814) Yet even on this 
ground he did not escape difficulties In addition to the militaiy 
and naval expenses incurred by his own country, he spent large 
sums upon its allies, and in the year 1796 sent no less than 4,000,000/ 
to Austria Early in 1797 the Bank of England ran short of gold, 
and was authorised by the Government, and subsequently by Par- 
liament, to suspend cash payments Foi twenty-four years bank- 
notes passed fiom hand to hand, though those who took them knew 
that It would be a long time before the Bank would be again able 
to exchange them for gold 

8 Battle of St Vincent 1797 — Success m Italy emboldened 
France m 1797 to attempt a great naval attack on Great Britain 
The Batavian Republic — by which title the Dutch Netherlands weie 
now known— had since 1795 been a dependent ally of France, and 
since October 6, 1796, Fiance had been allied with Spain, which, as 
soon as the excitement caused by the honois of the Revolution 
came to an end, w'as bi ought back to the French side, by alarm 
at the preponderance of England at sea If the Fiench and 
Spanish fleets could effect a junction, they would be able to bring 
an overw'helining force into the English Channel, whilst the Dutch 
fleet was to be employed to convey to Ireland an army of 14,000 
men To prevent this, Adiniial Sir John Jervis, on Februaiy 16, 
attacked the Spanish fleet off Cape St Vincent His ships weie 
fewei and smaller than those of the Spaniards, but they were bettei 
equipped and bettei manned Commodore' Nelson, disobeying 
orders, dashed w ith his own and one other ship into the midst of 
the enemy's fleet Two othei ships followed him after a while, but 
still the chances of wai seemed to be against him Yet he boaided 
and captured, fiist the ‘San Nicolas' of 80 guns, and then the 
‘ San Josef,’ the flag-ship of the Spanish Admiral, of 112 As the 
swords of the Spanish officers who stiirendeied were too many for 

^ / r A captain having command of other ships besides his own 
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him to hold, lie {(.ue them to one of his biigemen, uho coollj 
tucked them m 1 bundle under his arm Jervis ns made Em 1 
St Vincent for the \ictor> , but he was so nettled at Nelson’s 
disobedience, th.al he did not e\en mention Ins name in the despatch 
which was published in the ‘Gazette’ Nearer home the mam 
business of the British fleet was to piesent a junction between the 
French and the Dutch Admiral Duncan was sent to blockade 
the Dutch in the Te\el, whilst Lord Bridport, at the head of the 
fleet at Spithead, was expected to look after the French 

9 Mutiny at Spithead 1797— The plans of the Gotemment 
w ere neai ly upset by an unexpected mutmj in the fleet I he sailors 
wcic paid at a rate settled m the reign of Charles II , though the 
puce of clothes and provsions had risen considerablj They were 
badly fed, and when they wcic sick or cten wounded, their paj was 
stopped Order was kept by constant flogging, often administered 
foi slight oftences The sailors at Spithead finding, aftei petitioning 
the Admiralty for redress of grie\anccs, tint no notice sas taken 
of their petition, refused to go to sea On tins the Lords of the 
Admiralty instructed Lord Howeto assure them tint justice should 
be done Howe was a favourite amongst them, and thej agiced to 
leturn to their dutj A short while afterwards, suspecting the 
Admiralty of a design to break the promise giten to them, they 
again broke out into mutiny , but subsequent!} abandoned their 
hostile attitude on discotering tint the Admiralty 1 ad no intention 
of dealing unfairly with them 

10 Mubny at the Nore 1797 — A more serious mutiny bioke 
out in the fleet stationed at the Nore to guard the mouth of the 
Thames, wheie the sailois asked not merely to ha\e actual 
grievances rediessed, but toxote on the moxements of their own 
ships e\en in the presence of an cncni}, and blockaded the mouth 
of the Thames to enforce then demands The mutiny spiead to 
Duncan’s ships off the Texel, the gicatci numbci of which sailed 
to join the fleet at the Nore At one time Duncan was left to 
blockade the Dutch with only one ship besides his own With this 
one ship he kept the Dutch in port, by constantly running up flags 
to make them think that he was signalling to the rest of his fleet, 
w Inch they imagined to be just out of sight In the meanw hile, the 
Government at home got the better of the mutineers Parker, the 
chief leader of the revolt, was hanged, with seventeen others, 
and the ciews submitted to their officers and did good sen ice 
afterw ards 

1 1 Pitt’s second Negotiation with the Directory 1797 — Soon 
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after the submission of the fleet at the Nore, Put made one more 
effort to obtain peace Negotiations nere held at Lille, but thej 
broke down as completely as the negotiations in the pieceding 
year Austria had already signed preliminaries of peace A\ith 
France at Lcoben, and as Austria then engaged to abandon its 
possessions in the Netheilands, Put agreed to leaie them under 
Fiench dominion He was also piepared to surrender some West 
Indian is’ands ivhich British fleets had conquered fiom Fiance, but 
lie would not gue up Trinidad, which they had taken fiom Spam, 
or the Cape of Good Hope, which they had taken from the Dutch 
On his refusal the negotiations w'cre bioken off by the Director} 
England had the mastery by sea, and Fiance by land On 
October 1 1 Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet off Camperdowm, on 
the coast of Holland, thus putting an end to the projected invasion 
of Ireland (see p 835) , and on October 18 Bonaparte signed peace 
v'lth Austria at Campo-Foimio The Austrian Netherlands were 
abandoned to France, whilst the Austrian territories in North 
Italy were made part of a republic called the Cisalpine Republic, 
and practically dependent on France 1 0 compensate Austria — 
as the phrase went — the old Venetian Republic w'as suppiessed, and 
the greatei part of its territory given over to Austria, whilst the 
remainder went to the Cisalpine Republic In the partition of 
Poland, the old goicinmcnts had set the e\ample of despoiling the 
weak, and Bonaparte did but carry out then principles 

12 Bonaparte’s Expedition to Egypt 1798 — When Bonaparte 
leturned to France the Director}' urged him to conquer England, 
but he preferred to go to Egypt His ^a5t abilities seldom failed 
him when he was called on to do whatw'as possible to be done, but 
there w'as in him a romantic \ein which constantly beguiled him 
into attempting impossible achieiements He hoped by the con- 
quest of Egypt to found an empire m the East, from which 
he could hold out a hand to the native lulers of India w'ho weie 
struggling against Biitish authority Foremost amongst these 
i-ulers was Tippoo, the son of Hyder Ah (see p 805), who had 
mlieriled his father’s throne without his fatheFs military abilities 
Tippoo had in 1792 been defeated by Cornw'allis and stripped 
of half his territor}', but he was now burning to levenge the 
disaster, and hoped that Bonapaite would assist him to do so On 
May 19 Bonaparte with a large fleet and army sailed from Toulon, 
seizing Malta on his way from the Knights of St John On his 
arrnal m Egypt he marched against the Mamelukes— a splendid 
body of ca^alr}, the Be}sor chiefs of which ruled the countr}' under 
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the nominal supremacy of the Sultan — defeated them at the Battle 
of the Pyramids, and made himself master of the land 

13 The Battle of the Nile 1798 —On August i, Nelson— now 
an admiral — found the Frencli fleet which had coniejed Bonaparte 
inchored in Aboukir Baj Instead of following the old fashion 
of fighting in which the hostile fleets engaged one another in 
paiallel lines, he improved upon the e\amplc of bicakmg the 
line set b) Rodney m 1782 Sending half his fleet through the 
middle of the enem>’’s line, he made it take up a position between 
half of the French ships and the shore, whilst the other half of his 
own ships placed themsehes outside the same part of the enenij'^s 
line He thus crushed pait of the enemy’s fleet by placing it 
betw’een tw'o fires before the other part had time to weigh anchor 
and to come up The battle laged far into the night Nelson 
himself was w'ounded, and carried below A surgeon lan up to 
attend on him “ No,” he said, “ I will take my turn w ith niy bra\ e 
fellows” Before long he heard# a crs' that the French Admiial’s 
ship was on fire Huri)ing on deck, he ga\e oiders to send boats 
to help the F tench who thiew themsehes into the sea to escape 
the flames The Battle of the Nile ended m a complete British 
\ictoiy, which, by cutting off Bonaparte’s anny from France, thiew 
insuperable difficulties in the %vay of his scheme for the establish- 
ment of a F rench empire in the East 

14 Bonaparte in Syria 1799 — Bonaparte, how e\er, refused to 
abandon the hopes which he had formed On JanuaTy 26 he w rote 
to Tippoo announcing his preparations to relieve him In the 
spring of 1799, Lord Momington, the Got emor-General of India, 
sent an army under Harris against Tippoo, and on May 4 Tippoo’s 
capital, Seringapatam, w as stormed and himself slam Bonaparte 
was too far off to attempt a rescue In February', learning that 
a Turkish anny was coming against him through Syria, he set out 
to meet it For a while he was iictoiioiis, but he was baffled 
bv the desperate resistance of the Turkish garrison of Acre, which 
had been encouraged m its defence by an English Commodore, 
Sir Sidney Smith On April ii, Bonaparte abandoned the siege 
of Acre and withdiew to Egypt Theie he held his own, but Sir 
Sidney Smith sent him a file of newspapers to infoim him of the 
eients which had been passing m Euiope during his absence So 
startling was the news, that on August 22 Bonaparte sailed for 
France, lca\ ing his anny m Egypt to its fate 

15 Foundation of the Consulate 1799 — 1800 — What Bonaparte 
leanied from the new'spapers was that a new coalition had been 
formed against France, this time between England, Austria and 
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Russia. The French arinies in Germany had been drnen across 
the Rhine, and those in Italy had been beaten in two gieat battles, 
one on the Frebbia and the other at Novi, and had been diiven 
across the Alps When Bonaparte landed in Fiance, he ^\as 
prepared to turn the disasters of his countiy to his oun ad\antage 
Though a French General, IMassena, had defeated the Austrians 
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at Zurich in Sepleinbei, Bonapaite lepresented the pohej of the 
Directory in the uoist colours, accused them of mining France, 
and in November made himself master of the country by nnlitaiy 
violence, on the plea that it was necessarj' to revise the Consti- 
tution In 1800 he was named First Consul, under which title he 
exercised absolute authoiity, though he was still nominally only the 
first magistrate of the Republic 
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16 An Overture for Peace 1799 — One of Bon ipaitc’b Inst ids 
-iftcr tlmibting the Diicctor) from power wab to offer pc.iee to 
England, but his offer was itpcllcd with sconi Lord (jrcn\ilic, 
the Lorcign Secret ir>, in his replj, even went so far ns to suggest 
that the best sccuiity winch the rrcnch could gi\c for peace was 
the lecnlhng of the Bourbons to the throne Vet, w hates cr the 
Gosernment might ba\, the country longed for iiencc In 1798 Bitt 
had added to its burdens nn income tnv of 10 per cent , and if the 
war was to go on til! the Bourbons weie iccalled, the piospcct 
before the n.ilion was indeed drcai'j 

17 The Campaign of Marengo and the Peace of Lundvillc 
1800— i8or — the end of 1799 Pitt cherished the hope that the 
recent successes of the coalition against France would be continued 
In 1800 this Iiope was dashed to the ground Ihc Coalition itself 
broke up The l/ar I’ lul, who was li ilf mad, w is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Bonaparte, and wlien he learnt th it Bonaparte was in 
power withdrew fioin Ins alliance with Austn.i Bonap irtc crossed 
the Alps tiushed an Ausliian army at M irengo in Piedmont, iiid 
later in the s tine jear another I renth General, Moreau, crushed 
another Austiian <iiin) ,it llohcnhndcn in Ba\,iiia On rcbiuaiy 9, 
1801, a peace in which the Khinc was foniiallj acknowledged to 
be the boundaij of 1 ranee was signed at Luncvillc Ihc rr) for 
peace increased in England T. he h iia est of 1800 w is i b.id one, 
and m th.it jcir and m the following spring the pi ice of coin lose 
till It icached 1565 a quartei If peace was to be had, Pitt was 
haidly the man to negoti.Uc it, is he was regarded in 1 ranee as 
the most \iolcnt enemy of that countrj, whcie e\er) c\il from 
which It suffered was popularly attributed to ‘the gold of Pitt’ 
It happened, how e\er, that before any fresh negotiation was opened, 
Pitt resigned office from causes entirely disconnected w itli the aftaits 
of the Continent 

]8 The Irish Rebellion 1798 — Hoche’s failure in 1797 (sec 
p 834) had not been followed by any abatement of iiolence in Ire- 
land The so called Protestant militia and yeomanr), under pre- 
tence of repressing insurrection and outrage, themselves committed 
outrages with impunity, and the icgular soldici-s e^cn learnt to 
follow their evil example In older to procuie the deh\er>' of 
concealed anns, suspected persons were flogged and then houses 
burnt to the ^ound Amongst those who were concerned m these 
saiage actions, Fitzgerald, the Sheriff of Tipperarj^ — ‘Flogging 
Fitzgerald,’ as he w'as usually called — obtained an unemiable noto 
riety He indeed suppiessed by his energy the organisation of 
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those whowerepiepaiing to \\ekoiTiea fresh invasion by the French, 
but his energ)' often shoved itself m the form of buital outiage On 
one occasion, foi instance, he almost flogged to death a teacher of 
languages because he found m his possession a note in the Fiench 
language v hich he was himself unable to read, but v Inch he look as 
evidence of complicity vith the Fiench Government Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, the commander-in-chief in Ireland, was in 1798 dincn 
by the clamour of the officials to resign his office because he 1 e- 
monstrated against this rule of license as injurious to the discipline 
of the army The Catholics subject to outrage joined the society 
of United Irishmen in thousands, and the United Iiishmenat once 
made preparations for an insurrection The secret v as betrayed to 
the Government and the leaders anested Nevertheless on May 21 
bands of peasants armed vith pikes rose in insuirection, principally 
in Wexford, and in manyplaces committed horrible atrocities These 
atroaties, being usually committed against Pi otestants, alienated 
the Piesbyterians of the Noith, who from that time began to take 
part with the Government At one time it was feaied that even 
Dublin Mould fall into the hands of the insurgents, but they veie 
defeated at Vinegar Hill near Wexford by the regular troops 
undei General Lake In August, a Fiench foice of 1100 landed 
in Killala Bay The first troops sent against them met them at 
Castlebar, but ran an ay so fast that the affair is known as the lace 
of Castlebar Ihe French weie, however, too few to make a long 
resistance, and on Septembei g they suiiendered, thus bunging 
to an end all chance of successful resistance to English authoiity 
in Ireland 

19 An Irish Reign of Terror 1798 — 1799 — Before the defeat 
of the French, Loid Comw'alhs arnved as Loid Lieutenant of 
Ireland He was a just man, and was deeply moved by the violence 
of those who styled themselves loyalists Magistrates and soldieis 
vied with one another in acts of crueltj The practice of toituiing 
prisoners to extort confessions w'as common, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, who did his best to stop these atrocious proceedings, was 
exasperated by the light way in which they were regarded m his 
own presence “The conversation of the principal persons of the 
country,” he wrote, “all tends to encourage this system of blood, 
and the com ersation, even at my table, w'here you may suppose I 
do all I can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, 
burning, 5.c , and if a priest has been put to death, the greatest joy 
IS expressed by the whole company” In 1799 the Irish Parliament 
passed an Act of indemnity securing against punishment all peisons 
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who had used dlegal violence winch could m anj way be connected 
w ith the suppression of the rebellion 

20 The Irish Union 1800 —1 he Irish Parliament could 
hardly be left as it was In 1795 it might ha\e been possible to 
reform it , in 1799, when the country' was torn asunder by bitter 
hatred, when Protestants had used Parhamentar)' forms to wreak 
vengeance on Catholics, and when Catholics, if they were allowed 
to form the majority in it, would use them to wreak vengeance on 
Protestants, it was no longer possible The easy way of putting an 
end to the difficulty by uniting the British and Irish Parliaments 
more and more commended itself to Pitt TIic majority in the 
Irish Parliament was venal, and Pitt, through the medium of a young 

Irish official, Lord Castlereagh, secured 
a majority in it, not indeed by paying 
inone> directly for v'otes, but bj agreeing 
to compensate the owaiei s of boroughs at 
the rate of 1 5 ,000/ a seat, ' and by granting 
peerages and lav ishly dispensing patron- 
age as a 1 ew ard foi Paihamcntary suppoit 
Grattan came foith from the retirement in 
which he had remained during the late 
times of trouble, and denounced the 
Union , but tlie Act of Union received 
the assent of the Parliament at Dublin as 
well as of the Parliament at Westminster, 
and after Jamiar>^ i, 1801, there was but 
one Pailiament for the two countries 

21 Pitt’s Resignation i8oi — Pitt no doubt had the most 
geneious intentions He imagined that the United Parliament w ould 
judge fairly and jusdy between the two hostile lush parties, and he 
wished It to win ov'er the sympathies of 1 1 ish Catholics, by offering a 
State maintenance to their priests, byimpiovmg the existing system 
of the payment of tithes, and, above all, by admitting Catholics to 
office and to seats in Parliament Having little doubt that he 
would be able to accomplish this, he had allowed it to be under- 
stood in Ireland that he would support a measure of Catholic 
emancipation He soon, howev'er, found that the king would not 
hear of this proposal, and behind the king was the British nation 
On this, he resigned office, and indeed he could hardly do less 
Pitt, however, though he was himself out of office, offered his 

’This was however paid whether the owners nominee voted for the 
government or not 
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C 2 The Addington Ministry i8oi — \t the !uid of llic new 
minibtn wis Acldington, who Jnd been Spe.ihcr of tlic House 
of Commons, a wtll-meinmg, mcfiiciemi man, strongly hostile to 
Cithohe tnnncijntson, and witmK utarhed to I’ltt Before 
Addington could settle himself in ofilre, the kings mind, shaken 
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ng on propose Cithohc cmiiiMpition dining his leign 1 here aic 
reasons for supposing ih it I’itt would it tins time vvilliiigl) Iiavc 
iclmned to office, but the 1 mg hid theidy eng.igcd himself to the 
new Ministers, .and Addington hid to tiy his hand it governing 
the rountr) 

23 Malta and Egypt 1800— As f.ii is the w.u wasconeeined 
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the arrangements made by Pitt before his resignation were ci owned 
with success After a long siege, Malta surrendered m 1800, and 
on March 8, 1801, an expedition under Sir Ralph Abercromby 


landed m Egypt to dri\e out the French anny which had been left 
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there by Bonaparte Abercromby 
was killed, but his troops, aftei a 
series of successful operations, 
finally reduced Alexandria to sur- 
lenderon August 30, wlien it was 
agieed that the whole of the 
Fiench army should eiacuate 
Egypt The Egyptian campaign 
was memorable, as showing, for 
tire first time since the French 
Revolution, that British soldiers 
were still capable of defeating the 
r rench 

24 The Northern Confederacy 
and the Battle of Copenhagen 


1801 — In the North the British Goteinment was no less success- 


ful A Northern Confederacy had been formed between Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark which, though it did not declare itself 


diiectly hostile to Engdand, was intended to lesist, as in the days of 
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the Hanoverian scutcheon sur Hanoverian scutcheon surmounted 

mounted by an electoral bonnet by a roj al crow n 


the Amencan \\ar, the pietensions of Biitish ships to search 
neutral \ essels in order to take out of them French goods (see p 792) 
The Government sent a fleet to break up the confederacy, but 
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appointed Nelson only second m command under Sir Hyde Parker, 
uho uas of no note as a sailor Paiker sent Nelson to attack 
Copenhagen On April 2, Nelson opened file upon the hea\y 
battenes uhich defended the city After the battle had raged for 
some time, Parker, believing Nelson to be in danger of defeat, 
hoisted a signal ordering him to diaw off Nelson, ivho some 
years before had lost the sight of an eye m action, put his telescope 
to his blind eye, and, declanng' that he could not see the signal 
of recall, kept his own signal for close action flying In the end 
the Danish batteries were silenced Nelson sent ashore the wounded 
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Danes, and when he landed was received with shouts by the people 
in appreciation of his kindness to the sufferers Nelson assuied the 
Crown Prince, w'ho acted as Regent in his father’s place, that he 
wished to licat the Danes as the brothers of the English, and an 
armistice was concluded Not long afterwards, the w'ar in the 
North came to an end through the murder of the Trar Paul His 
son and successor, Alexander I, made on June 17 a treaty with 
England, in which he and his allies abandoned their claim that 
the neutral flag should protect enemies’ goods, thus admitting the 
right of search claimed by the British Government 
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25 The Treaty of Amiens 1802 — Negotiations Mith Fiance 
Mere m the meannhile pushed lapidly foniard Preliminaries of 
peace were signed in London on Octobei i, 1801, and a dcfinitne 
treat) at Amiens on Maich 28, 1802 Gicat Britain abandoned all 
her conquests beyond the seas except Ce)lon and Tnnidad, and 
agreed to restore Malta to the Knights, if its possession by them 
Mere guaranteed by the great powers ‘ It was a peace which,’ as 
Sheridan, the wit of the Opposition, declaied, ‘ c\cr) body would 
be glad of, but which nobody would be proud of’ The broad f.ict of 
the situation was that France was stiong enough to retain her 
conquests in Europe , and that the enthusiasm which would 
alone enable those who had suffered from her aggiession to wrest 
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her gams fiom her was entncl) lacking- both in England and on the 
Continent Pitt ma) have been right in holding that England 
ought not to allow" France to possess heiself of the Netherlands , 
but he had totally failed m jireventmg hei from doing it, and m 
1802 there did not appeal to be the icmotest chance that he or an)" 
other minister would succeed better m the futuie In Paihament 
and out of Parliament the peace w as welcomed w ith joy Geoige 
III , when the preliminaries of peace were signed m i8oi,had taken 
the opportumtv to abandon the empt) title of king of France, which 
had been borne by his picdecessors since the time of Edward III , 
and to omit the French lilies fiom the loyal arms (see p S44) 

26 Rupture of the Treaty of Amiens 1803 — The Tieat) of 
Amiens had scarce!) been signed before the English Mmisteis began 
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to fear that Bonaparte nas about to employ the time of peace 
merely to strengthen himself for further attacks upon their o«n 
and other countries He annexed Piedmont and occupied 
Switzerland It is probable, however, that these things would have 
been passed o\er in England, if the Ministrj' had not conceived 
suspicions that he intended to re-occupy Egypt They therefore 
refused to give up Malta to the Knights as they weie bound by the 
treaty to do, first on the ground that no guarantee of its indepen- 
dence could be obtained from the great Powers (see p 846), and 
then on the ground that, w'hatever they might be bound to by 
treaty, they needed Malta as a security against the danger of a 
French conquest of Eg)'pt Bonaparte claimed the execution of 
the treaty, and on one occasion used most violent language to Lord 
Whitw orth, the English ambassador He w-as himself irritated, not 
merely on the subject of Malta, but because the English Ministers 
1 efused to suppress w ithout trial the v irulent attacks on himself w hich 
were published by the French refugees m England One of these, 
named Peltier, was indeed convicted of libel by a jurj', but he 
escaped punishment because France and England were again at 
wai before judgment was pronounced against him As no com 
promise about Malta acceptable to both sides could be found, war 
lias lecommenced befbie the end of May 1803 

27 The last Months of the Addington Ministry 1803 — 1804 
On the outbreak of hostilities, Bonaparte gave reasonable offence 
to the British nation by throwing into pnson about 10,000 Biitish 
travelleis, though it had always been the custom to give time 
to such persons to leave the countrj' after a declaration of war As 
he had no othei wxar on his hands than that with Gieat Britain, he 
seized Hanover and assembled a large army at Boulogne to invade 
England At once a ^olunteer anny stepped forward to aid the 
legular army in the defence of the countrj' From one end of the 
country to the other some 300,000 xoluntcers of all classes were 
busily drilling Public opinion soon demanded a stronger ministrj' 
than the existing one On May 10, 1804, Addington resigned 
General opinion called for Pitt as Prime Minister at the head of 
a ministry taken from both parties, so that all disposable talent 
might be employed m tlie defence of the nation The King 
insisted that Pitt should promise ne\ei to support Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and should exclude Fox fiomthenew ministry' Fox at once 
consented to be passed over, but Lord Grenville refused to join if 
Fox w as excluded “ I w ill teach that proud man,” said Pitt, “ that 
I can do without him,” and on hlay iS Pitt again became Prime 
Minister, though with but a poor staff of ministers to support him 
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CHAPTER Llll 

THE ASCENDENCY OF NAPOLEON 1804 — 1807 

LEADING DATES 

Reign of George III , 1760 -1820 

Pitt’s Second Prime Ministership 1 

Napoleon declared Emperor of the French 1 
Battle of Trafalgar 
Battle of Austerlitz 
Death of Pitt 
Death of Fox 
Battle of Jena 
The Berlin Decree 
Treaty of Tilsit 
Orders in Council 
The Milan Decree 

I The Napoleonic Empire 1804 — There t\as scarcely an 
Englishman living in 1804 who did not regard Napoleon as a w'lcked 
and unpnncipled villain whom it was the duty of every honest man 
to resist to the death This conception of his character w as certainly 
not w ithout foundation He had no notion of allow ing moral scruples 
to interfere w'lth his designs, and whenever his personal interests 
were concerned he knew no rule except that of his own will 
Having nearly been the victim of an attempt at assassination by a 
party of Royalists, he a^enged himself by kidnapping the Duke of 
Enghien on the neutral teintoryof Baden and having him shot, 
simply because he was a kinsman of the Bourbon Princes, the 
brothers of the late King In his dealings w ith foreign states he took 
whatever seemed good to him to take, and his seizure of Piedmont 
was but the forerunner of other annexations Yet, regardless of 
morality as he was, Napoleon was not more regardless of it than 
the statesmen who had partitioned Poland, and he had at least an 
intellectual preference for good gov'emment He gave to Trance 
an excellent administration, and also gave his sanction to the code 
of law drawn up by the junsts of the Republic, which was now 
to be known as the Code Napoleon He also took care that there 
should be good justice in his courts between man and man 
Hence, exasperating as his annexations were to the great sove- 
reigns of Europe, they were not popular grievances A country 
annexed to France, or even nierel} brought, as most of the German 
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states now were, under the influence of h ranee, found its gam m 
being better goseraed On May 18 Napoleon was declared heie- 



ditar) Emperor of the Trench IIis powci ms neither more nor 
less absolute than it had been before 
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2 A Threatened Invasion 1804—1805 — Neither the Fiench 
Reiolution nor the French Empire was to be resisted bygovein- 
ments acting without a popular force behind them , and in 1804 'I 
as only in England that the goveinriient had a poptilai force 
behind it, and could therefore oppose to Napoleon a national 
resistance Eveiy day that saw a Fiench amiy encamped at 
Boulogne strengthened that lesistance Napoleon was, indeed, so 
certain of success that he ordered the pieparation of a medal 
falsely slating itself to have been strack in London, as if the 
conciuest of England had been already effected Stiong as Pitt 
became m the country', he was i\ eak in Parliament Befoie the 
end of 1S04 he iias leconciled to Addington, who enteied the 
ministiy as Viscount Sidmouth On April 6 a vote iias earned 11 Inch 
led to the impeachment, on a charge of peculation, of his old fnend 




Napoleon s medal struck to commemorate the in\ asion of NngUnd from a cast in the 

Kntisli Museum 

Hcniy Dundas, non Loicl hlclvillc and F irst Laid of the Admiialty 
Ultimately Melville nas acquitted, and theie is no leason to think 
that he n as guilty of moie than neglect of thefoims needed for 
guaiding against embezzlement , but Meh ille’snccebsaiy lesigmation 
nas a sad blon to Pitt 

3 The Trafalgar Campaign 1805 — Napoleon’s plan for the 
invasion of England nas most skilful He nas anare that boats 
laden nith troops could not cross the Channel unless then passage 
could be guatded against British ships of war, but as the king 
of Spam nas now on his side against England, he had thiee fleets 
it his disposal, two Fiench ones at Toulon and Biest and a 
Spanish one at Cadiz He thought that, though not one of these 
w is sepal atcly a match foi a British fleet, yet that the three 
combined would at least be stiong enough to hold the Channel 
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Irin rriOjg}! to hifn to hn anrit acro's Con^cqbcntK, 

the ro'jlo~i fleet, cscap'n^, by htS o’-cicrs from ‘hat port, m^cle 
Its vav to Carffz. and pirting up the Span'sh fieri th'Tc, =aitcd 
aloog" ith it to the V,V.=t Ino cs '.s Xapoleon r.-'perted .Nelson 
ho commanded the Bnttsh \rcdttr;tT?.oeari fleet, sailed to the 
VfC't IrO e? in pursue of the French and Spanish fleet:: Whilst 
Nelson ' as se-arrhing for the*n, the; , in acco'-danr-e , "h Napoleon s 
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instnirtfor-- v,rre aircad on their 'as ba''L P/ Lurope where 
the-} /e-e to dn^e o‘f tne lintish ■"Ouadron hloclading Bre=t, 
and then, comb ning v ith the French fleet - h.eh had been shut up 
there, to maee the r ^ a.} ep the Channel ^nd hoVj the Straits of 
Jjo er ir in'- sp'ib’e fo-ce n 'le’-m^ alrence Part o^ Zs'apo- 
^eon^ erpectation w.i5 feldlhd. Nelson ind’cd -=ai!cd to the \Ve«t 
Iroies r.ftn thirteen sh rr ? f e’- the r-n'-rrp ’’s fr^e i hirh numbeo-ed 
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thirty Not finding them theie, he sailed back in pursuit Tliey, 
however, reached the Bay of Biscay before him, and were there 
attacked by Sii Robert Calder, who happened to meet them with 
fifteen British ships Two Spanish ships were taken, and the lest 
of the fleet was so terrified that it betook itself to Cadiz 

4 The Battle of Trafalgar 1805 — England was saved from 
invasion, but it was Napoleon’s pride which completed her triumph 
Though the Trench sailois had been too long blockaded in various 
ports to be efficient seamen, he insisted on his admiral’s putting 
again to sea With a heavy lieart the admiral obeyed orders, and 
on October 21 Nelson fell in with him off Cape Trafalgar Nelson 
gave the signal of “ England e\pccts every man to do his duty ” In 
the battle which followed, the Trench and Spanish fleets were almost 
entirely destroyed, but Nelson fell moi tally wounded by a shot from 
a Fiench ship Neveragain during the war did a French or Spanish 
fleet venture to put out fiom harbour, or had a British navy to 
contend for the mastery ovei the sea Yet, so deeply was Nelson 
honoured m England, that when the news of the triumph armed, 
It was doubtful whether joy foi thevictorj 01 sorrow for the losswas 
the gi eater 

5 The Campaign of Austerhtz 1805 — In 1805 there was stiife 
on land as w ell as at sea In April the foundations of a third coali- 
tion against France were laid by an alliance between England and 
Russia Napoleon defied it by annexing Genoa to France, and by 
converting the old Cisalpine Republic, which had been named the 
Italian Republic in 1802, into a kingdom of Italy of which he was 
himself the king Austria joined the coalition, and in August 
Napoleon, knowing that by CaldeTsvictory^ his scheme for the inva- 
sion of England had failed, marched his aimy off from Boulogne to 
attack Austria and Russia His enemies had no time to combine 
against him An advanced force of Austrians about 40,000 strong 
was at Ulm on the Upper Danube The mam Austrian army was 
still around Vienna, whilst the Russian army was slowly advancing 
to Its aid On October 14 Napoleon compelled the Austrians at 
Ulm to capitulate On November 11 he enteied Vienna, the Aus- 
trian army hav ing retreated to jom the Russian On Decembei 2 
he signally defeated the two armies at Austerhtz The Russians 
fell back on their own country On December 6 the Emperor 
Francis signed the Treaty of Pressburg, abandoning Venetia to the 
new kingdom of Italy, and Ty^ol to Bavaria 

6 Pitt's Death 1806 — Pitt, worn out w ith work and anxiety. 
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did not 1 eco\ ei the blo\\ “ Hott 1 leave my country ' ” ei e the last 
words spoken by him On January' 23, r8o6, he died In modem 
times he is chiefly respected as the enlightened financiei and states- 
man of the years of peace His resistance to Fiance, it is thought, 
w-as weakly planned, and his management of the war disastrous 
In his own time he w'as regarded as ^The Pilot that weathered the 
storm’ If he failed in his military efforts against France on the 
Continent, wheie he had but governments to oppose to a nation, he 
made England safe by the impulse wdiich he gave to her power at 
sea “ England,” he once said in replying to a toast at the Guild- 
hall, “Ins saved herself by her exertions, and will saie Europe by 
her example ” Such words forms Pitt’s best epitaph He showed 
w'hat could be done by a nation conscious of us strength, and 
resolute not to bow to the dictates of a despotic conqueror 

7 The Ministry of All the Talents 1806 — Pitt’s death left the 
king no choice but to take Fox as a minister A ministiy knowm 
as the Ministry of All the Talents was formed out of various parties 
Lord GienuIIe, who had been Foreign Secretarj at the end of Pitt’s 
fiist ministry, became Piime Minister, bringing with him an an 
of respectability of which the Whigs were m w'ant, whilst Fox 
was Foreign Sccictaiy, and a place was e\en found for Sidmouth, 
the Icadci of the stiffest Tories Fox did his best to bring the wai 
to an end by opening a negotiation with Fiance, taking advantage 
of the confession of a man, ui all probability an agent of Napoleon 
himself, that he intended to murder the Emperor of the Ficncli 
Fox, howevci, soon discoicrcd that Napoleon w as too shppeiy to be 
bound bv tic.ities At one tunc the French Empcroi offcied to le- 
storc Hanover to the King of England, and at another time hediew 
back and ofiered it to Piiissia Even Fox became convinced that a 
continuance of the war was unaioidable He ivas himself siifiTeiing 
from dropsy, and had not many weeks to live , but, though unable 
to give peace to his country, he had time to signalise the dose of 
his career by moving a resolution foi the abolition of the slave tiade 
(see p 833), as far is British slops and colonies wei e concerned Fox 
died on September 13 , and though the slave trade was not abolished 
by Jaw till after his death, he lived to know that all real difficulties 
had been surmounted Whcthei, if he had held office foi a longei 
term, he w-ould have been distinguished amongst piactical states- 
men, It IS difficult to say It is true that he was not an originator 
of new schemes of policy , but a minister may be none the worse 
for that, if he has the tact and skill to secure the acceptance of 
the schemes of others Fox’s mam defect was his want of poiver 
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to forecast the temper \\ ith w Inch his words and acts \s ould be re- 
ceived, and he thus frequently, as in the cases of the coalition i\ith 
Lord North (see p 800) and of the Regency Bill (see p 81 r), made 
himself unpopular, much to his own surprise The generous warmth 
of his disposition, and his hopeful s>Tnpathy with all good and great 
causes, give him a high place amongst Biatish statesmen 

8 The Overthrow of Prussia 1806 — The spring and summer 
of 1806 had been spent by Napoleon m remodelling Germany He 
united the middle-sized states of the south into a confederation of 
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the Rhine, practically under his own authority, to support France 
against Austna and Prussia On August 6 Francis 1 1 abandoned 
for ever the futile title of Roman Emperor which had come dow'n to 
him from the Caesars, and w as thenceforward known by' the new title 
of Emperor of Austria which he had gnen himself in 1804. Napoleon 
placed his brother Joseph on the throne of Naples, and though a 
Bntish force landed in the Neapolitan dominions and defeated 
the French in\aders at Maida, it could not sa\e the mainland, and 
the English Go\emment had to content itself with keeping Sicily 
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for the Spanish Bourbon Ferdinand I , nho still called himself 
Kmg of the Two StciUcs Somewhat later Napoleon made another 
of his brothers — Louis — king of Holland Neither in Italy nor in 
the smaller states of German) was there any feeling of offended 
nationality goading on the populations to resist chang-es which 
brought with them moie adtuc government and better adminis- 
tration Prussia, howerer, still maintained her independence, and 
when, after offering to her Hanover, Napoleon, in the course of his 
negotiation with Fov, turned round and offcicd to restore it to 
the King of England, the long patience of the King of Puissia, 
rrcdench William III, was exhausted War between I’russia 
and France A^as declared , but the Prussi.in State and army 
were both completely inefficient, and on October 14 two Prus- 
sian armies wcie not merely beaten, but absolutely destroyed 
as military' organisations, at Jena and Auerstadt Ihe Prussian 
State crumbled away, and before the end of November Napoleon 
was m militarj’ possession of the greater part of Prussia 

g The End of the Ministry of All the Talents 1807 — l^ussia 
came to the aid of the now diminished Piussia On rebru,iry S, 
1807, a drawn battle was fought at Eylaii The T/ar ‘\Ie\andcr I 
anxiously looked to England for aid, thinking" that if an English 
irmy were landed on the coast of the Baltic, Napoleon would be 
obliged to detach part of Ins forces to watch it, and would thereby 
be weakened m Ins struggle with Russia The Mmistij of All the 
Talents, however, had no cap icily for war They frittered away 
their stienglb by sending useless expeditions to the Dardanelles, to 
Egypt, and to Buenos Ayres, leaving themselves no tioops for the 
decisiie stnig-gdc ncaicr home On March 24 they were expelled 
from office by the king", because, lhoug"h they agreed to relinquish 
a project which they Ind formed for allowing' Catholics to serve as 
officers in the army and navy, they icfused to piomisc that they 
w'ould never under any circumstances piopose any measuic of 
concession to the Catholics On March 25, the day aftci then 
lesignation, the royal assent was given to a hill for the abolition of 
the slave trade The new Prime Mimstei was the inefficient Duke 
of Portland, who had been the nominal head of the Coalition 
Ministry in 1783 (see p 801) The ablest mcmbcis of the new Cabi- 
net weic Lord Castlcreagh, who had managed the Irish Parliament 
at the time of the Union, and the brilliant George Canning, who had 
been one of the staunchest of the followers of Pitt The remainder 
of Portland’s colleagues were narrow m their view's, and all were 
pledged to vcsist Catholic emancipation A dissolution of Paflia- 
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inent took place before long, and it was found tint the constituencies 
supported the king and the new ministry J he leaction against 
the principles of the French 1 evolutionists was still so strong tint 
It was difficult to obtain a heaiingeven for the most necessaiy plan 
of refonn 

to The Treaty of Tilsit 1807 — Canning, who was horcign 
Secretary', would readily have sent to the Baltic the forces which his 
pi edecessoi had refused to the T^ar Before, how e\ cr, thej could be 
gotready, Napoleon defeated the Russians at Fiiedland on June 14, 
ind on the 25th he held an mtcivicvv with the Fzai on a raft on the 
N len en Alexander w as \ e\od at the delay of the English, and the 
fiist words he uttcied to Napoleon were, “ 1 hate the English as 
much as jou do” The Treat) of Tilsit, signed between France and 
Russia on July 7, was the result of the conference B) a secret 
understanding, Russia w as allow ed to conquer F inland fi om Sw eden, 
and as much of the Turkish dominions as she could get, whilst all 
Europe west of the Russian borderwas delivered over to Napoleon 
He erected a new kingdom of Westphalia for his )oungcst brother, 
Jerome, and gave a gicat pait of Boland, undei the name of the 
Grand Duchv of Warsaw, to the Elector of Saxony, whom he had 
recently conv erted into a king The confederation of the Rhine 
was extended to include all the German states except Austria and 
Biussia The weight of Napoleon’s vengeance fell heavily on 
Biussia Not only was her teiritory much reduced, but she was 
forced to support F 1 cnch garrisons m her foi tresses, and vv as com- 
pelled to pay enoimous sums of monc)' to France, and to limit her 
ai my to 42,000 men Hitherto the people of defeated states had 
been, on the whole, better off in consequence of then defeat The 
Prussians w eie far w orse off, and, therefore, the treatment of Prussia 
by Napoleon foi the first time brought against him popular ill will 

II The Colonies 1804 — 1807 — Whilst Napoleon was establish 
ing a dominion ovei the western and cential part of the European 
Continent, Gieat Biitain made use of hei dominion of the sea to 
enlarge her colonial possessions No one at that time thought 
much of the establishment m 1788 of a settlement of convicts in 
Botany Bay, or what afteiwaids came to be known as New South 
Wales The two points at which British ambition aimed were the 
securit) of the sea route to India and the extension of the production 
of sugar m the West Indies The first design was satisfied in 1806, 
b) a second and permanent occupation of the Dutch terntor) at 
the Cape of Good Hope , the second, in 1804, by the taking from 
the Dutch of the terntor)' on the mainland of South America, 
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afterwards known as Biitisli Guiana, and In the capture of ^^'est 
India Islands which had liithcito been held by the French and 
Dutch 

72 The Overthrow of the Mahrattas 1802 — 1806 — Since the 
destruction of Tippoo Sahib in 1799, Lord Mommgton (see p 
838), recent! j created Marquis Welleslcv, had discovered that 
Smdhi I one of the Mahratta chiefs, had a laige force oiganised b> 
.1 Frenchinan, Peiron He tlici efore attempted to introduce asubsi- 
diar} sistcm compeihns; name rulers to pay the e\penses of troops 
under British officers which could be used against them if the} were 
not subniissn c In 1802, the Pcishwah basing been drnen from 
Poonah by Holkar (sec p 802), Wellesley entered into a compact 
to restore him on condition of his agreeing to a subsidiaiy treati' 
Two other great I\Iahratta chiefs, Smdhia and the Bhonsla, who 
was Rajah of Berar, joined Holkar against the English, and m 1803 
Wellesley sent against the confcdciacy his brother Ai thur Wcllcslev 
On September 23, 1803, Arthur Wciicsicy at the head of 4,500 
men defeated Smdhia’s 30,000 at Assaye, whilst Lake defeated 
Perron’s force on August 29 at Alighur, and after Nanous successes 
crushed Sindliia himself on Noi ember i, in a haid-contcstcd battle 
at Laswaree On No\ ember 29 Wellesley again defeated the 
united forces of Sindhia and the Bhonsla nl ^igaum On this, 
both chiefs made then submission, ceding terntoiy to the English, 
and to the allies of the English, the Nizam, and Shah Alum, who 
held nominal rule at Delhi as the Great Mogul Holkar, who was 
again joined by Sindhia, held out till Januaiy 1806, at one time 
g-aining no inconsiderable successes, though all thiee, Smdhia, 
Holkar, and the Bhonsla, were in the end compelled to submit 

13 Wellesley’s Recall 1805 — In 1805, before Holkar had 
submitted, Lord Wcllcslev was iccallcd His w irs had been 
expensne, and the East India Companv ncicr liked expense No 
one now doubts that Wellesley was right I he Mahratta chiefs 
w'ere freebooters on a large scale, and freebooting w'as incompati- 
ble with the peace and cnilisation which it w'as the gloiv of British 
statesmen to introduce into India Wellesley, when he landed in 
1798, found the British occupying certain portions of India When 
he left the country m 1805, almost the whole of the South had 
passed under Bntish administration, what arc now the North- 
Westem Provinces had been annexed, and the military predomi- 
nance of the Mahrattas had been brought to an end 

14 The Continental System 1806 — 1807 — In the meanwhile 

Napoleon, hopeless of o\ erpowering Britain at sea, attempted to 

3K2 
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suDj ^^tc her m irtohcr On Xo enber :t t 8 o 5 smn 

nftc' his ■viCLor\ 'iwjenn he i^sjcJ the Ikrlin Decree closmtir 
European por^^ under liis n'’uencc — t)ii^ is !o ii alinoj a 1 ! 
tne ports froTi ihe to the XdrnLic — a^iin^t JJntish com- 

merce. \11 Bntish ports were acdorcd m "= s'OuC o’" bloci adc, 
though sapo'eon could ro' \ <itch an« one of them r ith a single 
icssd and ah goods comng from Gicat JJatain or her colonies 
a ere to be dc:rtro%ed On No embe' n J807, Cj-ent IJn'nin re- 
tnlnfcd b> O'dcrs n Cou ici! aecDnng nl! por!i of France and 
he- sllies to be in a Sti'c of blodade, and all acitcDgoud pnze 
1 hf..h attemp cd to cate- them unless the. had p-c lousK touched 
a' a ErUibh harbou- To tbi- on Dc^'ember 17 1807, N tpokon 
rep' ed b\ the M Ian Decree. dccDnngall ncutrd te-sels 3 'able to 
sc zurc if tne\ touched a» anv lin sh por.s befo-c attcmpLing to 
land thCir rarsrocs m aav part of Europe under the control of 
France. The Berlin and Milan Decrees .ogc.ncr cs*''b! shed^ha. 
IS f no*’ n as '^apn’eons Continental Sji'cm 

15 ETects of the Coabaental System 1807 — Ultimateh the 
cfests of the Con.i icntal Ses'em 1 c~c mo:' imunous to Nnpo’con 
•\5 inc Bntiah fee (0~ ’’olied the sen, no co'onial goods tould be 
ob aincd e^cep th-o,gh Bntish tcsscls \ gigantic staiem of 
smuggling sp-ai g up md tne se -u-e and dcs’ruction of Bntish 
goods onh scr cd to ra.se the price o*" those tihich Cscapea 
Suga’' codec and ca'ico gree cear, -'nd the labourer soon gis- 
CO crea th?a m consequence of the Coitmcijil Sis, cm be hid tO 
pae more fo’- tre coCce a.h.ch ne d-an'- '’nd for tne slrrt hich he 
. ore V sTong fcc’ing opposed lO Xapo’con manifested usclf for 
the first time amongst the conoucred pop...!ations 

j6 The Bomba-ament o*' Copeaaagea 1S07 — A* sea Eng- 
lishmen \ ere almos* as h’gn h-’-ded as Xapo'eon be land TTice 
searened neutral 1 essels forgooas de-tincd for France, conhsait ng 
them in accordance « .h ceas ons of their o n admiralu court in a 
fashion nliich would no beto’era'ed now Shorth after the T-eat\ 
of T Isit Canning learn that Napokon meant to seize the ficct of 
Denma-l e b.ch was a. that t me neutral and to emplo, it against 
Great Kr. am A. Bn.isn fieet and armt were sent to Copenhagen 
and the Croi a Pnnee of Den-nark see p S45; mas ashed to delmer 
up the Dan.sb ficct on a p-omiss that it should be restored at 
the end of the ar On his refusal Copienhagen v as bombarded 
till at last the Danes ga’c waj The fleet was surrendered and 
tne Brttsb Goiernment, on the pica that it had been dr\en to use 
force, refused to be bot.nd bv its ofierto rcs'ore the ships td'imatelj 
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to their owners There wcie many in England who found fault with 
the whole proceeding, and c\en George III seems to ha\e been 
ver>' much of their opinion Speaking to the gentleman who had 
earned to the Crown Prince the message asking him to gne up the 
fleet, the old king asked whether he found the pnnee upstairs or 
dow'nstairs “He w’as on the giound floor, please your Majesty,” 
was the reply “ I am glad of it for your sake,” said the king , “ for 
if he had half my spiiit, he would ha\c kicked you downstairs ” 


CHAPTER LIV 

Tltn DOWNFALL OI NAPOLEON 1807— 1814 
LEADING DATES 


Reign of George III , 1760-1820 


The Establishment of Joseph Bonaparte in Spam 1808 

Battle of Vimeiro 

Aug 21 1808 

Battle of Corunna 

Jan 16, 1809 

Napoleon a War with Austria 

3809 

Battle of Talavera 

July 27 28, 1809 

Defence of Torres Vedras 

July 22, 1812 

Napoleon s Invasion of Russia 

1812 

Battle of Salamanca 

July 22, i8i2 

Battle of Vittoria 

June 21 1813 

Napoleon driven out of Germany 

1813 

First Restoration of Louis XVIII 

1B14 

War with America 

1812—1814 

Battle of Waterloo 

June 18, 1815 

Second Restoration of Louis XVIII 

1815 


I Napoleon and Spam 1807 — 1808 — N apoleon had been gradu- 
allymatunng designs against Spam Theking, Charles IV , was too 
witless to govern, and the queen was luing in adultery with Godoy, 
an unprincipled fa\ourite who ruled the kingdom The lieu to the 
thione, Ferdinand, despised his father and hated Godoy Spain, 
indeed, had been most subservient to Napoleon, and had sacrificed 
her fleets to him at St Vincent and Trafalgar, but e\en Godoy 
discoi ered that Spain received all the loss and none of the advan- 
tages of the alliance, and began to show' signs of independence 
Napoleon resohed to bring Spam entirely under his control, and 
in October 1807, in order to procuie the entrj' of his troops into the 
countrj, signed a treaty with Spain, bj which Trance and Spain 
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vor^* to mile n joint tttack on PoriUfti?, md to out it tip into 
three parts one of ulnrlivas to be jp'.en to tjO«k)> \,ipolcon 
then stirred up J erdiinnd 'tjjiinst his parents, and on tins tiodoj, 
not knov injj tliat Napoleon h td a hand m the matter, obtained 
from the 1 mg a proclamation announcing that lie intended to bring 
hib son to justirc Nauoieon, partlj on the pretence of ,att icling 
I'orlngai, and partly on tlie pretence of protecting 1 crdinand, sent 
?o,ooo men into Spam, md in 1 ebruarj 1808 plated "Mtirat, his 
brother m-Iav ind Ins best cae drj ot.ltcr at their iicnl 

2 The Dethronement of Charles IV 1808 —On Marrii 17 a 
Spanish mob ro^t igamst fiodot, md the oltl ling, Cbarlis I\ , 
abdicated in favour of ins son llefore long, liowcver, he rcjicntcd 
and declared his ibdiration invalid, vhilst 1 crdinand insisted 
that It \ as m full force Napoleon, to v hom both fitlur and son 
appealed for support, invited them to Itijonnc, where he forced 
tliein hotli to abdicate In the meanwliilt Murat had entered 
Madrid fin Ma> 2 ^fadnd rose against linn, but the insurrection 
V IS put flov\n vitli great cnicltj Napoleon fmried th it ill icsisl 
ance w is it an end, hut liefoie the enel of M ij the Spanish people, 
teiv n by Inv n md ’ ill \gc by viil igc, ro-ve m \ nitininl insur- 
rection igtinsl till I rencli, without any one part of the country 
having [irevious communication vuth another Lvrept m his 
relations with England, Napeilton had liithtrto li.id to deal with 
the resistance of governments and arnins He lead now to deal 
with i people 'inspired with hatred eif a foreign cojupiesl It is 
true that the Spaniards v\ere ignoruu and backwaul, and tlial they 
had no trustworthy military org misatioii , but for ill that, thev 
Ind what neithei the f.enn ins nor the It ih ms as yet had, the spmt 
of nation d resist nice 

3 The Capitulation at Baylcn 1808 — In June N.tiiolton got 
togetlur a certain nurnher of Spaniards at I'nyonne wlio, by Ins 
directions, chose his biothcr Jo-,ep)i, hitherto king of Naples, lobe 
king of Spam, after winch Napoleon sent Murat to rejdare Joseph 
at Naples N ipolcon also iirg-cd his geiurils to put down the re- 
sKfanc'' of the peas mis ffiey pressed forwards v ictonously, but 
one of them, Dupont, jiuslmig on too far, was obliged, on July 19, to 
capitulate it 15 lylcn in the Sierra Morena Joseph had to fly fiom 
Madrid, and the whole Treneh army retie iled behind the Hbio 

4 Battle of Vimeiro and Convention of Cintra 1808 — In (he 
preceding winter i I remh ,irmy under Junot had invaded Portugal, 
and hid ornipicd Lisbon, though (hr whole of the loyil family 
escaped capture hy sailing lu ly In the gre it (’ortuguese colony of 
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]in7il Poilugal anti Enghml were old alhcs, and part!> in order 
to dclnei rortugal, partlj in order to support tlic resistance of 
Spain, the British inmistr), urged on bj Canning, sent an arm> to 
resist Jiinot I he British Gotemment gate tlic chaige of it to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley , the best soldici m their scrt'icc, the t ictor of 
/issajc and Argaiim (see p S59) Indian sen ice, lioncter, nas in 
those da>s little regarded, and two old ofheers of no distinction, 
Sir Ifcnrj' lJiIi->niplc and Sn Harr) Burrard, were sent after 
Wclleslcj to take the comm ind oter liim as soon as the} could 
arrive in Portugal Mcinwhilc, on August 1, Wcllcsic) landed m 
Mondego Baj On ‘Vugust 21 he completely defeated Junot at 
Vimeiro Burrard, who arrived just as the battle was beginning', 
was enough of a gentleman to let Wellesle) leinain in command 
till It was fought out, but he superseded him as soon as it was over, 
and m spile of Wclleslej’s plcidings, refused to follow up the 
cnein) Junot got safe!) into Lisbon, and on August 30 was 
allowed b) a convention signed at Cmtra to return with all his 
arm) to France 

5 Sir John Moore’s Expedition and the Battle of Corunna 
1808 — 1809 In November 1808 Napoleon entered Spam in person 
to stem the tide of disaster I he Spanish troops were patnotic, 
but the) vv ere ill commanded and undisciplined isapolcon drove 
them like sheep before him, and, on December entered Madrid 
The British arm) in Portugal w,as now commanded b) Sir John 
Moore Ihe Convention of Cmtra had been icceived with 
indignation m England as impropcrl) lenient to the French, and 
Wellesley and Ins two official superiors had been recalled to give 
an account of then conduct m relation to it Mooic, who w.as <an 
excellent general, had been ordered to adv'ance to the assistance of 
the Spanwrds, when Napoleon burst into the countr)' Deceived 
b) false intelligence, and behev mg that the Spaniards vv ould fight 
better than they did, Moore pushed on, 1 caching Saliagun on 
December 23 He there leanit that Napoleon was ahead) hunting 
back from Madnd to crush him Moore was theicfore forced to 
retreat, but he so skilfull)’- availed himself of the obstacles on 
the loute as to give Napoleon no opportunit) of draw mg him to a 
battle On January i, 1809, Napoleon, thinking Moore’s destruc 
tion to be a mere matter of time, turned back, le.aving the French 
army under the command of Souit On January 16 Moore had 
to fight a battle at Coiamna to secure the embarkation of his men 
lie was himself killed, but his army was complete!) victorious, and 
vv as brought aw a)' m safety to England 
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6 Aspern and Wagram 1809 — Napoleon had been recalled 
from Spam b> news that Austria w'as arming against him A war 
between Trance and Austria w'as the result, and after the mdecisiv e 
battle of Aspem, fought on May 21 and 22, 1809, the French 
gamed a victory at Wagiam on July 6 On October 14 the Treaty 
of Vienna w as signed, by w'hich vast territories w'ere cut off from the 
Austrian Empire The tieaty ivas followed by a mairiage between 
Napoleon and the daughter of the Einpeioi Francis, Napoleon 
having divoiced his w'lfe Josephine on a flimsy pietext, his real 
motive being that she had borne him no children The English 
Goveniment weie not idle spectatois of this war Canning had 
taken m hand the wai m Spam 

7 Walcheren and Talavera 1809 — Whilst the result of the 
campaign in Austria was still uncertain, Castlereagh sent out an 
expedition to seize Antw'crp, m the hope that, if it succeeded, it 
would compel Napoleon, w'ho was still struggling on the Danube, 
to send part of his army back Unfoi Innately, the command 
of the land foices sent out was given to Loid Chatham, the eldest 
son of the great Chatham, w'ho had nothing but his birth to recom- 
mend him, and the command of the fleet to Sir Richard Stiachan, 
an offlcer of no great distinction Though the expedition did not 
sail till July 28, three weeks after the defeat of the Austrians at 
Wagram, there was still a chance that a successful blow at Antweip 
might encourage the Emperor of Austria to prolong the stiuggle 
The commanders, however, took Flushing and did no more Time 
Avas frittered away in senseless disputes between the general and 
the admiral, and Antwerp was put in a good state of defence befoie 
they could resolve how' to attack it Accoiding to a populai 
epigram, 

1 he Carl of Chatham, with his sword draivn 

Stood waiting foi Sir Richard Stracinn , 

Sir Richard, longing to be at em, 

Stood waiting foi the Eail of Chatham 

Whilst admiial andgeneial w’eie hesitating, the tioops w'eie left in 
the low isle of Walcheren, wheie a fevei bioke out which sw^ept 
aw'ay thousands, and so w eakened the constitutions of those w'ho 
lecovered that few' w’cre fit foi acti\e sen ice again When the 
news of failure reached England, Canning thieiv all the blame 
on Castleieagh The two ministers both resigned office and then 
fought a duel The Duke of Portland, the Prime Minister, 
broken in health, also resigned, and died shortly afterwaids He 
Avas succeeded by PerceA al, a conscientious but narroAv minded 
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force in imtnrk nn Mnclncl >\t Tnl ncn ellc'^lcj met n ricncli 
nnn\ under Marshal \ ictoi, and thouj^h the Siianisli general ga^c 
him no assist inee, lie compkteK defeated the Ficnch on July 27 
Other I rcnch generals tiireatencd to cut ofi Ins retreat, ind lie nas 
obliged to f ill b ick on rortugal Wellcslct had indeed learnt tlic 
Ics'-on that Spanish armies could not be depended on, but othcrw ise 
he had g lined nothmgby his \ ictoiy 1 he rrench forces in the Pen- 
insu! i n ere too o\ cr\\ helming to be n\ crpou ei cd as > e t Wellcslc j 
n IS rev nded for his skill uith the title of \ iscouut Wellington 
k Torres Vedms 1810 i8ix — In i8io V ipolcon madea great 
effort to dn\c the Fngdish out of Portiig il 1 liough he did not go 
hunself into the Peninsula, he sent Ins best generd, Marshal 
M isscna Wellington Ii.ul now under Ins orders, hesidcs Ins 
Lii'ghsli troops, I number of well tiained Portuguese commanded 
b\ an Irishm in, Maisli il Hcresford Fvcnwitli this addition, how- 
ever, his force w is too •'inall to meet M assent m the field, and, m 
Older to hoc in rescue a defensible position, lie llirew uptince 
lines of earthworks acioss tltc ]ieninsula winch lies between the 
1 igns and the sea ilie first was intended to stop Massena foi 
1 lime, die second to form the mam deft me ifter the fust h.id 
bren .dnndoticd , the third to proteet ilic Ihitish emb iikation, 
if It were found ncrtssaiy to leave I’oTtugd Wellington, 
wlio whilst these lines were being constructed, was some dis- 
tance m front of them, drew bick slowlj as Massena adv anced, 
so as to prolong the I'rencb invasion as niiicii as possible 
Massen I’s arm) w is accordingly half starved before the ‘I incs 
of lorrcs \k(iras’ were rciehed, as Wellington had ordcied 
lint the crops should be dcstro)ed ind the c itile driven olT Yet 
Massena jiresscd on, fane) mg that the I nglish wcie m ikmg for 
then ships, as the h itied home to the 1 unch by tiic Porlngucsc 
was so deep seued tli it not a single jieasanl infonned him of the 
obstacle in front of him At Piisaro, indeed, \VelIinqton liiincd on 
the 1 reiirh iriii) ,md dueled il foi a time, but his numbers wcie 
not sufficient to enable Iimi to continue his lesistance m the open 
field, and hence he continued his retreat to tiic first line Massena 
did not even attempt to storm it Wkek aftci week he looked 
helplessly at it whilst Ins own army was gi-adu illy wasted b) starva- 
tion tnd disease More than 30000 1 icnch soldiers petished, 
though not asmgle pitched battle had been fought ‘\l last Massena 
ordeicd a rcleat W'cllington cautiously follow cd, md by the spi mg 
of 1811 not a I rem hman lemained m Poitugal 

y The Regency and tlie Assassination of Perceval 1811— 
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1812— Whilst Wellington ^^as struggling with the Fiench, old 
George 1 1 1 ceased to ha^ e further know ledge of joy or sorrow The 
madness with which he had from time to time been afflicted, settled 
dowm on him m i8rr The selhsh and unprincipled Prince of Wales 
took his place as Regent, at first under some restrictions, but after 
a year had elapsed w ithout any prospect of the king’s recoverj^, w ith 
the full powhrs of a sovereign It wasexpectedby some that he w’ould 
place his old friends the Whigs m office , but he had no gratitude 
m his nature, and the current of feeling against reform of any 
kind was now so strong that he could hardl> ha%e maintained 
the Whigs in power e\en if he had wished to do so Perceval 
was well suited for the Prime Ministership at such a time, being 
as strongly m favour of maintaining the existing state of things 
as the dullest member of Parliament could possibly be His 
ministry', however, was not a long one In 1812 he was shot dead 
by a lunatic as he stepped into the House of Commons His suc- 
cessor was Lord Liv'erpool 

to Napoleon at the Height of Power 1811 — In the meantime 
Napoleon had been proceeding from one annexation to another In 
May 1809 he annexed the Papal States , in July 1810, the kingdom of 
Holland , in Nov ember 1810, the Valais , and in December 1810 the 
coast of Germany as far as Hamburg The motn e which impelled 
him to these extravagant resolutions was his determination to en- 
force the Continental System in order to rum England England was 
not ruined, but the nse of prices caused b\ Napoleon’s ineffectual 
attempts to rum her increased the ill-will of the populations of the 
Continent, and strengthened the populai resistance to which he 
ultimately fell a v'lctim 

1 1 Wellington's Resources 1811 — It was upon the certainty 
of a general resistance to what had now become a real tyTanny that 
Wellington mainly calculated Wellington had, however, on his 
side other elements of success His English troops had proved 
superior to more than equal numbers of Frenchmen, not because 
they were braver, but because they had more coolness He had 
therefore been able to draw his men up m a long line only tvv o deep, 
and could vet count on them to baffle the heavy columns with which 
the French were accustomed to charge, by pouring into them a 
steady fire as they approached Moreover, as the French generals 
were in the habit of quarrelling with one another, it was possible 
to defeat one before another could make up his mind to bring up 
Ins forces to the help of his nval The Spaniards, too, though their 
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armies were bad, made excellent shooting down French 

stragglers and taking every advantage of the ground So dangerous 
did they make the loads, that w'hen an important despatch was sent 
to France it had to be guaided by J,ooo horsemen The French 
armies in the field perceptibly decreased, in consequence of the 
necessity of detaching large bodies against \\\c. gttcnl las 

12 Wellington’s Advance 1811 — 1812 — In spite of these 
advantages the difference of numbers against Wellington w'as still 
1 ery great Yet on May 5, 1811, he held his ow'n against Massena 
at Puentes d’Onoro On May j6 Bcresford defeated Soult at 
Albuera, w'hilst earlier m the yeai, on hlarch 6, Graham had 
defeated Victor at Barrosa For all that, Wellington was unable 
to retain his advanced position Massena was indeed recalled 
from Spam by Napoleon, but two other maishals, Maimont and 
Soult, joined to lesist the English, and Wellington was obliged to 
retire to Portugal Before long, howevci, the tw-o maishals having 
separated, Wellington resolved to attack the two stiong fortresses 
of BadajO;! and Ciudad Rodngo which haired his way into Spain 
Ciudad Rodngo fell on Januarj’ 19, 1812, and BadajO/: on April 6 
In storming the latter place the slaughter of the British troops 
was tremendous, as Wellington, knowing that, if he delayed, Soult 
would be upon him with supeiior forces, had not been able to wait 
till all fitting pieparations had been made When at last the 
soldiers burst m they raged madly through the stiects, committing 
ev er>' species of cruelty and outrage The capture of these two 
fortresses not only secured Portugal against invasion, but also 
made it possible for Wellington to conduct offensive operations m 
Spam 

13 The Battle of Salamanca 1812 — Wellington’s task after 
the capture of Badajoz was lightened by the withdrawal of some 
of the best of the French regiments from the Peninsula At the 
end of 1810 the Tzar Alexander hadwithdiawn fiom the Conti- 
nental System, and it was chiefly on this account that, in i8ir, 
Is apoleon prepared for a war with Russia In the spiingofi8i2 
his preparations were approaching completion, and troops were 
recalled from Spam to take part m the attack on the Tzar In June 
J\ apoleon crossed the Niemen to invade Russia, and, in the same 
month, Wellington crossed the Coa to inv^ade Spam On July 22 
Wellington completely defeated Marmont at Salamanca, after w'hich 
he entered Madrid in triumph He pushed on to besiege Burgos, 

1 Guerilla is a Spani-,h word meaning pnmanlj a little war, and so is 
applied to peasants or others taking part in a war on a small scale. 
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but the French aimies from the south of Spam gathered thickly 
round him before he could take it, and he nas compelled again 
to return to Portugal The campaign, how e\ er, had not been m 
\ain,as the French, in order to secure the north against ellington, 

had been obliged to abandon the south 
to the Spaniards 

14 Napoleon in Russia 1812 — 

I Whilst Wellington w as gaining ground 

\ in Spain, Napoleon, at the head of 

450.000 men, entered Russia Of this 
force the mam army, consisting of 

380.000 under Ins own command, was 
to fall upon the Russian armj, and 

I after destroying it, to dictate peace to 

(X 5 f 1 Tzar The Russian army, how’er er, 

being far inferior in numbers, re 

B 1 treated, whilst Napoleon’s dwindled 

M a'tny from desertion or weariness after 

^ da)'’s march It was not till he 

reached Borodino, almost at the gates 

of Moscow, that he was able to fight a 

lAv b<attlc Of the 380,000 men whom he 

' had led o\er the Niemen he now had 

ft more than 145,000 at his disposal 

HsI |v p He defeated the enemy, indeed, m 

\ J J the bloody battle which ensued, but 

_ 1,^ I the Russians steadily retreated without 

7 confusion, and when Napoleon entered 

^ ^ hloscow', on September 14, he waited 

— ^ vis -r “ in \ain for any sign of the TzaPs 

• submission He found Moscow almost 

— ‘ ~ entirel) deserted, and on the second 

night after Ins arrival the cit^ was m 

^ ' flames, hating been set on fire bj the 

patriotism of its got emor, Rostopchin 

Gremdier in the time of the It was impossible to feed an ann\ m 
Peninsular W ar , ‘ ^ 

a destroyed town in tlie frosts of 

winter, and on Octobei 19 Napoleon staited m retreat with the 

100,000 men which were all that were now left The country^ 

through which he had to pass had been stripped on his outward 

march, and he had made so suie of tictorj that he had provided 

no stores in view of a retreat On November 6 the frost came 
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down on the doomed army Ihc remainder of the retreat was 
one long miserj' Poor frozen wretches were left behind every 
morning, and weaklings dropped out to perish c\ er>' da> I ighling, 
too. there was , and m the end a bare 20,000, of whom probably 
no more than 7,000 belonged to the original aimy, staggcied out 
of Russia 

15 Napoleon driven out of Germany and Spain 1813 — In 
1813 Prussia, h’thcrto crushed by Trench csactions, sprang to 
inns, and allied herself with Russia Napoleon put himself it the 
head of a new <inn> to rcpl ice the one which he had lost So great 
had been the loss of life m his wars, that he had now to content 
himself with lc\> mg bo>s, is all those who should now haic been 
the ^oung men had been made soldiers before their time and h.id 
for the most part perished Yet so g-rcat was Napoleons genius 
that with this )oung anny he defeated the Russians and Prussians 
m two battles, at Lut/cn and Baut/cn 1 he defeated armies looked 
to Austria for aid Mcttcmich, howcicr, who now governed 
Austria as the ImiperoPs minister, feared that if Napoleon were 
completely beaten, the Tzar would become too powerful, and he 
therefore, instead of at once joining the allies, asked N.ipolcon to 
make jieaec, by gumg up his bold on German), but keeping 
the rest of his dominions As, howcier, N.ipolcon would not yield 
a jot, Austria joined the allies against him N.ipolcon won one 
battle more at Dresden then the commanders of his outlying 
troops were bc.itcn, and he was himself crushed at Lcip/ig^, at wh.il 
IS known in Gcnnany is the Battle of the Nations By the end of 
1813, so much of his army as still held tog^cthcr wis drnen across 
the Rhine In Spam Wellington w.is no less successful On 
June 21 he overthrew King Joseph .it Vitloria, ind in the autumn 
the remains of the I reneh army was forced hack out of Spam, 
and w.as strugghng^ foi its cMslcncc round Bajonne 

16 The Restoration of Louis XVIII i8ig —In the cailv 
part of 1814 Russians, I’russi.ans, ind Austrians cntcicd I lance 
Napoleon, who opposed them with scanty numbeis, was for .1 
lime eicn victorious by dasliing first at one part of their .army and 
then at tiie othei At 1 ist, Iiow'cvcr, Ins power of icsistance came 
to an end On M.irch 31 the allies entered I’ans On April 3 
N .ipolcon abdicated .md w as allowed to retire to Llba. Wellington, 
who had been made a duke after the battle of Vitlona, had in the 
meanwhile occupied Bordeaux, .and on April 10, not knowing of 
Aapolcons abdication, he defe.ated Soult at Toulouse Louis 
Will, the brother of Louis XVI who had been guillotined 
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(seep S25), bet line king of I rinccjgnnling i constitiitionj known 
as the Clniter ] rcncli people h ui become so near) of w ir and 
despotism, that ihej welcomed the promise of pc icc ind constitii 
tional libcrij 

17 Position of England 1814 — 1 lie position of England was 
now r\ccedingl) strong Isoi onl> had her wealth, icqmrcd bj 
her mamifictuics, enabled her to suppl) the contmcnlal go\cm- 
ments with \ast sums of mono), without winch it would bare been 
impossible for them to carrj on the struggle, but her own aiinj in 
Spam had powerful!) roiitributcd to the success of the .ilhcs, b\ 
keeping no less than 300,000 Ercnch soldiers awaj from the 
decisn c conflict m Gci m iii) ind the north cast of I 1 aiice 1 hat she 
w IS able to icconiphsh this had been, to i great es.tent, owing toiler 
suprcmac) it sea ^\ clhnglon’s troops were well siipjihed, because 
vessels from all parts of the globe ( oiild irnvc safeh in the Peninsula 
with provisions for them, whilst the 1 icnch had to icl) on stores 
com eyed with diflicultj across hostile ternlorv Engl iiid's mastery’ 
over the sea enabled hei to make good here! iiiiis to the retention of 
most of the colonies which she hid acquired during thew u, though 
she ibandoncd Java and the Spire Is! iiids to the Dutch, and some 
of the West India Islands to the I leiieh I his time, however, there 
was no talk of abandoning^ the Cape of Good Hope, which was an 
admirable naval station on the way to India and the East 

18 War with America 1812— 1814 —loo much powei is never 
good for man or nation, and just is \ ipoleon jirovokctl cneiiiics by 
Ins Continental System, so did Engl ind provoke enemies bv' her 
Orders m Council (sec p 860) The United Stales as a ncutr il nation 
w as aggrieved by’ the action of the Biitish Gov eminent in stopping 
American vessels from trading with the Continent, unless they first 
put into lirilish ports, and also by thcscirch exercised on boaid 
them by British ciuiscrs, and by the diaggmg out of deserters 
who had forsaken the British for Americ 111 seivice In 1812, 
indeed, the Orders in Council were repealed, but it w is then too 
late to aveit war, which had already been declared bv the United 
States The Amciican navy w is composed of very few ships 
but these were largci and better armed thin British ships, 
nominally of the same class British captains weie so certain that 
they could take whatever they tried to take, that they laid then 
ships alongside of American vessels much more powerful than 
then own The result was that one Biitish ship after anothei 
was captured The tide was turned by Captain Broke of the 
‘ Shannon,’ w ho courteously inv ited the captain of the American 
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fogt^tc the ‘ Ciiebipeakc’ to come out to fight in the open be.i Plus 
time the two vessels were on an cquilitj, and Broke, boaiding' 
the ‘ Clicsapc ike,’ took her aftci an action lasting no more than 
fifteen minutes The ojicntions on land made no leal impiession 
on the \ast American continent There was much fighting on 
the Canadian frontier, and in 1814 a large number of the soldieis 
from the late I'eninsiilar aimj-an aim> which, iccording to 
\A’ellington, could go anj where and do <inything — weie sent out to 
America \Vasliington w.is taken, and the c.ipitol and other public 
buildings destroyed — contrar) to the usual praelice of civilised 
waifaie- in reicngc for similar biiinmgs on i sm.illcr scale by 
the Americans m Canada J he AmcriLans were mciely stung 
to more rigorous resistance, and the British troops were com 
polled to retreat A British flotilla on Lake Ch impkiin was o\ei- 
powered An ittack on h.cw Orleans was baffled On December 
14, 1814, a peace was signed at Ghent, putting an end to this 
unhappy w ar 

'19 The Congress of Vienna 1814—1815 — It was a li iid mattci 
to settle anew the boundaries of Duiopcan slates after the disturb- 
ances caused by French inncxations In 1814 a Congress met it 
Vienna to decide such questions So far as its decisions weremflu- 
cnccd by an) principle at ill, they rested on the gioniid tli.it a strong 
harrier must be set up against a renewal of Ficnch nggicssion 
Not only was thcfroiitiei of] ranee driven back almost to that whicli 
had existed in 1792, but the old teuilorics of the Dutch Republic and 
the Austiian Netherlands were united under the Ihincc of Oiaiige 
as king of the Netherlands Laigc districts on the Rhine, hence- 
forth to he known as Rhcnisli I'riissi.i, w'cic united to Pnissi.i 
The King of Sardinia not only icceiicd back Saioy and Nice, but 
acquired the strip of 1 ind which had once been under the Genoese 
Republic In all else theic was a scramble for iciiitoij, in which 
thegieal Powers were of course the most surrcssful liic Jrar 
got Poland, though it was kept scpai ale as a constitutional king 
dom fiom the rest of Russia I'liissi.i got half of Saxony, in addi 
tion to hei new icriitor) on tlic Rhine Ausliiri got Lombaidy 
and Venctia Italy was again diiidcd into separate states, and v as 
thus really placed undei the power of Austiia , whilst the German 
aspirations aflci nationality weic only nominally satisfied 'Jlicic 
was to be a Geinian Confederation, and deputies of the uileis of 
the St lies composing it were to meet at Fi.mkfoil , hut the powcis 
of tins Confederation w'cie extremely resliietcd, .ind Austria and 
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Pnisbi.i \\cic loo jealous of one anotlicr to nllou U to work 
liarmonioiislj to inj good end 

20 The Hundred Days 1815 - In frincc, the rcsloicd Bourbon 
niomrdi) soon gi\ e deep oftence, bj far ounng the nobles and clergr , 
and bj showing hostilitj to the ideas wlncli had become prominent 
iindci the Republic and the Lmpirc Bcfoic long Louis XVIII 
became widelj unpopular N ipolcon watched the morcmenl with 
pleasuic, tnd, escaping from Llba, landed on the coist of I nnee 
fbesokhtisscnt to capture him went o\cr to his side, and on March 
21 he reached Pans md was igain Lmpeior of the rrcnch I he 
shoit icign which followed is known is ‘ I he Hundred Dajs ’ He 
offered to the allies to remain at peace, but thej refused to listen to 
him, believing that he onlj wanted to prepare for wai, ind that the 
longer the} waited the more difficult it would be to suppress Iitm 
All four Powers, therefore, England, Prussia, \ustri i and Russia, 
prepared for a fresh struggle, but Austria and Russia were far off, 
and an English ai my under Wellington and a Prussian arm} under 
Bluchci were m the Netherlands before the other two allied armies 
wcie read} The English occupied the rig'ht and the Prussians the 
left of a long line m fiont of Biusscls 

21 The Waterloo Campaign — On June 15 Napoleon eiossed 
the frontiei llis plan was to beat the Prussians first, and then, 
diaving them off towards Gcnnan},lo turn upon the English and to 
overwhelm them with superior numbcis On the i6th, whilst he 
sent Nev to keep in check the English it Quatre Bris, he defeated 
the Piiissians at Ligii}, and dot iclied Grouchy to follow them up, 
so is to keep them from coming to the help of Wellington On the 
iSih he attacked Wellington himself at Wateiloo Wellington, 
knowing that the Prussians intended, in spite of Grouchy’s pursuit, 
to come to his help, and ll at his own numbers were mfcnoi to those 
of Napoleon, had to hold out against all attacks during- the earl) 
part of the da}, without attempting to deliver anv m return He 
was well served by the tenacit} of his mi\ed arm}, in which British 
soldiers fought side by side w itli Nctheil inders, Hanoverians and 
Buinswickeis 1 he firm of Plougoumonl in advance of Wellington's 
light centre w iS heroically defended In vain the French columns 
charged upon the British squares, and the Trench artillery slaughtered 
the men as they stood In vain, too, the Erench cav dry dashed 
against them As the men dropped their comrades closed then 
lanks, fighting on with sadly diminished numbeis At last a black 
line was seen on the hoiizon, and that black line was the Piaissian 
aiiny Napoleon taken m flank b} the Piussians made one last 
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clespeMle cliarge on the English squares Then Wellington gave 
the order to advance The Ficnch army, crushed between two 
forces, dissolved into a flying mob 

22 The Second Restoration of Louis XVIII — The allies fo'- 
lovved hard upon the beaten enemy and entered Pans m triumph 
Napoleon took lefuge in the ‘ Bellcrophon, an English ship of v\ai 
13 y the decision of the foui great Powtis he was removed to St 
Helena, where he was guarded by the English till his death m 1821 
Louis XVI II was restored to the throne of Prance, and Euiope at 
last enjoyed the peace vvliicli it had longed for The French tern 
tory was restricted to the limits of 1792 \ heavy fine was also 

imposed upon Prance, troops belonging to each of the font Powers 
being left m occupation of Prcnch forlicsses till the money was 
paid 
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LLADING DATES 


Reign of George III , ry6o- 1820 
Reign of George IV , 1820-1830 

Abolition of the Income-Tax iSiO 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpu.> Act 181/ 

The ‘ Manchester Massacre ’ and the Six Acts i8ig 

Death of George III and Accession of George IV Jan 29,1820 
Peel Home Secretary 1821 

Canning Porcign Secretary 1822 

End of Liverpool 3 Prime Ministership Peb 17 1827 


I The Corn-Law and the Abolition of the Property Tax 
1815 — i8r6 —When the vvai came to an end ihcie was agcnci.il 
expectation in England that peace <ind plenty w oitkl flourish togelhci 
Contrary to expectation, the first y'cars of peace were maikcd by deeji 
agricultural and manufactuiing distress In 1815 PailiameiU, at 
that time almost entirely filled with landowneis, pissed i corn-law 
forbidding the importation of foicign coin, unless the puce ol 
wheat reached Sor a qiiaitcr The law was, however, mopciativc, 
because the puce of wheat insteacf of reaching 8oj,fcll steadilv 
The cessation of expendituie upon war had thrown laige numbcis 
of men out of employment, and there was, consequently, less 
money spent m the purchase of food The fall in the price of 

3 u 2 
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corn injured landowners the more because it had been excessively 
high in the last yeais of the war, and they had consequently 
spent money in reclaiming from the waste a great extent of 
land just good enough to pioduce sufficient corn to pay expenses 
when corn w'as \ery deai, but not good enough to produce 
sufficient com to pay expenses when corn was cheap In 1816 
a bad hanest came, w'hich added to the losses of the agricul- 
tuiists In such a time of distress the burden of the war taxes was 
sorely felt, and in 1816 the House of Commons insisted on the 
abolition of the income-tax (se e p 840), w'hich had been imposed 
by Pitt only for the duration of the war, and the Government was 
obliged, much against its wall, to abandon it 

2 Manufacturing Distress 1816 — In 1816 a bad harvest sent 
up the price of corn, but did not impro\e the condition of agii- 
cultiuists, as they had but little com to sell The return of high 
prices for food seriously affected the condition of the artisans in 
the manufactories, w ho were at this time suffering from other causes 
as well In the wai-time England had had almost a monopoly on 
the Continent for its waies, because few' men cared to build factories 
foi the production of wares, when thqy might at any time be burnt 
or destroyed by a hostile army This danger was now at an end, 
and as foreign nations began to increase then own pioduce, the 
demand for English goods diminished The want of employment 
for labour which had diminished the demand at home for food 
also diminished the demand at home for nnnufactuies In 1816, 
accordingly, theie w'as widely spread manufacturing distress m 
England Bankruptcies w cie frequent, and thousands of woikmen 
lost their employment 

3 The Factory-System 1815 — 1816 — fheie was no public 
system of education for the poor, and the artisans had no means of 
learning what w'ere the leal causes of their misery The factor)'- 
systein, which had grown up since the introduction of improved 
machinery, had spread discontent amongst the workers Manu- 
facturers, anxious only to make money, were careless of the Ines 
and health of their w orkers, and there w as no law inten'ening to 
seem e more humane action London parishes often sent off w aggon- 
loads of pauper children to the cotton mills in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire in order that they might be relieved of the expense of 
maintaining them, and the unfortunate children were frequently 
compelled to work, even at the age of six, fifteen or sixteen hours a 
da> Grown-up men and women found much of their work taken 
from them by the labour of the children, who were practically 
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sla\es, and they themselves, if they got i\oik at all, had to 
labour foi exceedingly long hours foi exceedingly small wages 
\Mien, as in 1816, I.ugc numbers failed to gel any woik what 
e\ei, the stanmg multitude threw all tlie blame on the em- 
ploy ers 

The Radicals 1816—1817 — lowaids the end of i8i6iiots 
bioke out m many places, which wcic only pul down by sokhris 
In many places the iiotcis directed then \ lolcnce against machinci-y , 
to the existence of winch they attributed their misers Some men 
of bettci education laid all the blame upon the existing political 
s\stcm which placed powci entirely in the hands of the iich, and 
c .^ed foi complete and ‘n^ ical’ reform, sometimes asking that 
It should be eflected by \ioIcncC 'IITesc men weie, in conse- 
quence, styled ‘ Radicals,’ and were looked upon is inspncd — as 
indeed they wcic — with the idcis of the rrcncli Resohitionists 
In December, 1816, there was in London a not, known as the ‘Spa- 
fields not,’ which was, liowciei, rcpiessed without di/Ticulty In 
the beginning of 1817 ,i nunibci of scciet committees were formed, 
and the most extensive changes demanded 

5 Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 1817—1818 — 
The Go\ eminent was frightened Its leading membcis wcic Loid 
Lnerpool, the Piime Minister, Loid Castlcreagh, the I'oieign 
Secretary, and Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secrctaiy’, who had 
been foimcrly Piime Mimstei as Mr Addington (sec p S43) 
T hey had all been engaged in combating the Picnch Rcvohitionaiy 
ideas, and, when they saw these ideas mnkmg head in Engdand, 
they could not think of any waay to deal with them other than 
forcible repression They had sufricienl infiiicncc to cairy thiough 
Parliament Bills foi the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
till the followangycai,and foi the prevention of seditious meetings, 
the penalty of death being imposed on those who being eng.iged m 
such a meeting- refused to disperse I he Government ignoied 
the part which physical distress play'cd in piomoting distuibances 
In Manchester, indeed, the dissatisfied workmen contented them- 
selves with the simple expedient of maichmg m a body on foot to 
piesent a petition to the Regent, and as each pctitionci took with 
linn a blanket to keep himself warm, the expedition has been knowm 
as the ‘ Maich of the Blanketceis’ Hie Blankctecis weie, how- 
ever, stopped on the way, and nevci even approached the Regent 
There w'as a talk aflerwards of a rising in arms, but such designs, 
whatev'er they may leally have been, vveic fuistiated by the aiiest 
of the ringleaders Only m Nottinghamshue did they actually 
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lead to violence There a certain Brandreth, at the head of a 
party, seized arms, and shot dead a man nho opposed him 
Happil) in 1817 there vas a better han'est The price of com fell, 
and trade re\ned Work was again to be had, and the spint of 
insubordination vas quieted for a time On March i, 1818, the 
Habeas Corpus Act again came into force, and has never since 
been suspended in England 

6 A Time of Prospenty 1818 — 1819 — The return of pros- 
penty was not confined to England So marked vveie the peaceful 
tendencies of France that in 1818 a congress of the four Powers 
whose soldiers occupied French fortresses was held at Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle, and it was resolved to withdraw the garrisons In 
England, in 1819, iilr Peel, a nsing member of Parliament on the 
Tory side, recommended the resumption of cash pay ments by the 
Bank of England (see p 835), and, so much improved was the 
financial position of the Government, that a Bill embodying his 
suggestions was earned, and in 1821 the Bank of England ceased 
to refuse to change its notes for gold 

7 Renewal of Distress 1819 — The prospenty of 1818 had gn en 
rise to speculativ'e over-production of manufactures, with the lesult 
that more goods w-ere produced than were needed by consumeis 
Production was therefore limited in 1819, and there was again 
great distress amongst the artisans Large numbers of those w ho 
suffered had come to the conclusion that their condition would 
never be improved till power was placed in the hands of the masses 
by a sweeping measure of Parliamentary reform Their cause had 
been advocated in the press by Cobbett, the authoi of hard-hitting, 
plain-spoken pamphlets, calling for a complete transference of 
political power from the landowners to the masses This remedy 
for the evils of the time was supported on the platform bv Hunt, 
usually known as ‘Orator’ Hunt, who, whilst stirnng up his 
audiences to violence, took care to keep his own person out of 
danger, and in Parliament by Sir Francis Burdett, w hose advmcacy 
of a universal suffrage met with few supporters in the House of 
Commons 

8 The ‘Manchester Massacre’ 1819 — To support these 
views a vast meeting of at least 50,000 gathered on August 16, 
1819, m St Peter’s Field m Manchester, where an address was 
to be dehv'ered by Hunt The magistrates ordered the arrest of 
Hunt in the midst of the vast crowd of his supporters A party 
of mounted Yeomaniy, attempting to effect his capture, was soon 
broken up, and the isolated soldiers w ere subjected to jeers and 
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insults The magistmtes then sent Hussars to support the 
\eomanr> The Hussais charged, and the weight of disciplined 
soldier)' dro\e the crond into a huddled mass of shrieking fugitnes, 
piessed together b) their efforts to escape When at last the 
ground uas cleared many of the victims uere piled up on one 
another Five or si\ deaths uas the result, and the number of 
u ounded w as considerable The ‘ Manchester Alassacre,’ as it was 
called, opened the e^es of many whose hearts had hitherto been 
callous to the suffciings of the discontented artisans Men 
hitherto content to aigue that social and economical difficulties 
could not be sohed by gnmg powei to the ignorant masses began 
to criticise the ineptitude of the magistrates, who might have 
aroided all violence by arresting Hunt either before or after the 
meeting, and to ask themsehes whether a system could be justified 
which led to the dispeisal of meetings of peaceable citizens by 
armed soldiers 

9 The Six Acts 1819 — The Government, on the other 
hand, took a harsh view' of the conduct, not of the magistrates, but 
of the crowd “Eveiy meeting for Radical reform,” w'rote a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, “ was not merely a seditious attempt to under- 
mine the existing constitution and Government by bringing it into 
contempt, but it w as an o\ ert act of treasonable conspiracy against 
that constitution of Government, including the king as its head 
and bound by his coionation oath to maintain it” Lord Eldon, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, 
varmly supported this view of the case, and, as soon as Parliament 
met, SIX measures, usually know'n as ‘The Six Acts,’ were lapidly 
passed Of these some w’ere harmless oi even beneficial The 
harshest w'as the one directed against public meetings With the 
exception of such as were summoned by official persons, ‘all 
meetings for the consideration of grievances in Church and State, 
or for the purpose of preparing petitions except in the parishes 

where the individuals usually reside,’ were forbidden To 
prevent any attempt to introduce inflammator)' appeals from cele- 
brated persons brought from a distance the presence of strangers 
at these local meetings w as prohibited 

10 Death of George III and the Cato Street Conspiracy 
1820 —On January 29, 1820, George III died As the new king, 
his son George IV , had for many years been acting as regent, 
the change was merely nominal The same ministers remained m 
office, and the same polic) was puisued The attempt to make 
difficult the free expression of opinion gave rise to secret con- 
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spiracles, and there were undoubtedlj' many discontented persons 
in the country read) to use violence to gain their ends A certain 
Thistleuood, ivith about thirty other persons, proposed to murder 
the whole Cabinet when assembled at dinner on Februar}’’ 23 The 
conspiracy w as betrayed, and the conspirators, v ho met m a loft 
in Cato Street, w'ere seized, and their leaders executed For a time 
the ‘Manchester Massacre’ was forgotten, and many who had felt 
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for the victims of the soldiei) now' execrated all reformers as 
supporters of assassins 

1 1 Queen Caroline 1820—1821 —In 1795 George IV had 
mamed Caroline of Brunswick From the beginninghe had treated 
her shamefully, and the pair were separated after the birth of an 
only child, the Pnneess Charlotte In 1816 this Princess, the 
heiress to the throne, was married to Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg, and in 18x7 she died in chiid-hed She had been very 
popular, and hopes had been entertained that when she came to 
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reign she -would establish at Court a purer life Her death accord- 
inglj caused a general gloom Wien George IV came to the 
throne attention uas publicly called to his degrading" vices To his 
i\ife,uho had been leading an indiscreet and probably a discredit- 
able life on the Continent, he refused to allow the position or even 
the title of a queen In 1820, when she returned to meet any 
charges that might be brought against her, she received a most 
enthusiastic greeting from the populace, the general feeling being 
that, even if her conduct had been as bad as her husband said, 
his own had been so base that he had no right to call her in 
question The ininisteis, indeed, introduced into the House of 
Lords a Bill to dissoh e her marriage and to depru e her of the 
title of queen, but die inajoiity in its favour was so small that 
they had to abandon it The queen’s populant^ , however, deserted 
her when she accepted a grant of money from the ministers who 
had attacked her, and in 1821 she died 

12 The Southern Revolutions 1820 — 1823 — In Spain Ferdi- 
nand VII , and in Naples Ferdinand 1 ,had been ruling despoticall) 
and harshlj In 1820 the armies m both countries rose against 
the kings and established the same democratic constitution in 
both Mettemich, the Austrian minister, called on the great Pow ers 
of Europe to put down what he held to be a pernicious example 
to all other countries Russia and Prussia supported him, and, 
meeting in congress at Troppau, called on England and France to 
join them against the Neapolitans Louis XVIII , on the part of 
France, attempted to mediate, and though Castlereagh, the English 
Foreign Secretarj, warmly disapprov’^ed of revolutions, he protested 
against Mettemich’s view that the great Powers had a right to 
interfere to suppress changes of government in smaller states In 
1821 the congress removed to Laibach, and an Austrian arm} 
marched upon N^aples Tne Neapolitan army ran avv'ay, and the 
Austnans restored Ferdinand I A mihtar}' revolution which took 
place in the kingdom of Sardinia was crushed at the same time 
In 1823 a French army entered Spam and restored Ferdinand VII 
Both at Naples and in Spam the restored kings were vindictively 
cruel to those w ho had dnv en them from pow er 

13 Castlereagh and Canning 1822 — 1826 — Castlereagh did 
not live to work out the policy which he had announced m the 
protest laid by him before the congress of Troppau In 1822, in a 
moment of insanit}’-, he committed suicide His successor was 
George Canning There was no great difference in the substance 
of the polic}'- of tlie two men Both had supported the doctrine of 
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national independence against Napoleon, and both ere read) to 
support It against the allied Powers whose union was populaily, 
though incorrectly, knoivn as the Holy Alliance Castlereagh, 
however, ivas anxious to conciliate the great Powers as much as 
possible, and confined his protests to wiitten despatches, w^hich 
were kept secret , w’hereas Canning took pleasure in defying 
Mettemich and openly turned him into ridicule in the eyes of the 
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w'orld Castleieagh was accordingly detested in England as the 
supporter of the Holy Alliance, whereas Canning soon became 
popular as its opponent He allow'cd, indeed, the Fiench army to 
enter Spain m 1823, and had no thought of dragging England into 
a war, but in 1824 he acknowledged the independence of the 
Spanish colonies in Aineiica, aftei it had practically been accom- 
plished by the eveitions of the colonists “ I have called,” he sai 4 
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bmstfullj, “a new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old ’ Such claplrip rctcalcd the lowci side of his character 
but m 1826 he showed that he could act piomptlj as well as speak 
foohshlj \ ( onstitutional go\ eminent h u mg been established m 
Poitugal, Spain, barked by Trance ihrc itencd to in\ uie Toitugal 
Canning it once sent Tritish troops to secure Portugal, and the 
danger was a\ ei led 

14 National Uprising in Greece 1821—1826 — J he object of 
the ictohilionists in Spam and It dy had been constitutional 
eh inge An almost sinuiltancous iismg m Greece aimed at 
nation d independence The lurkisb gotermnenl was a cruel 
despotism, and m 1821 there was arising- m the Peloponnesus or 
Morca Turks and Greeks were merciless to one another The 
lurks massacred Greeks, and the Greeks gate no quarter to 
lurks riic (Greeks hid the advantage of a well-equipped ship- 
ping, and could hold their own at sea In 1822 two great 1 urkish 
armies wcie sent to conquer the insurgents m the land, but one 
was drnen back bj the defenders of Missolonghi in /Ttoh i, the 
other was slatted out and perished in the mountains of Argohs 
The Sultan Mahmoud appealed for help to Mchemet Ah, the 
Pasha of Eg>'pt, who had practicalh made himself almost in- 
dependent of the Sultan, and Mchemet Ah sent to his help an 
Eg:)ptnn army under his owai adopted son Ihiahiin Pasha In 1824 
Ibralum conquered Crete, ind in 1825 landed in Peloponnesus, 
wheic he did his best absolutcl) to exterminate the population by 
slaiiglitcnng the men and sending off the women to be sold into 
slater) In 1826, wliilst Ibialiim was wasting I^eloponncsus, the 
Turks captured Missolonghi, and in 1827 they icduced the Acropolis 
of Athens Canning had all along s)mpathiscd with tlie Greeks, 
but Mettcrnicli opposed him m all directions Canning ac- 
cordingly turned to Russia, wlicie Nicholas had succeeded his 
brother Alexander I in 1825, and in 1826 lie and the netv Tzar 
came to an agreement that Greece should be freed from tlie diiect 
goterament of the sultan, bur should be reqimed to pay him a 
tribute 

1 5 Peel as Home Secretary 1821 — 1827 — Whilst Canning 
won credit foi the ministr)' by a popular direction of foreign 
affairs, Peel — who had succeeded Sidmouth as Home Secrctar)' 
m 1821 — won credit for it by his mode of dealing wath domestic 
difficulties Mffien he came into office a deep feeling of distrust 
existed between the rich and the poor The rich w ere in a state 
of panic, fearing evei-y political moiement amongst the mass of 
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their fcllou comilrjnun .is like!) to jiroduec i icncu.il in England 
of the honors of the Ficnch Rc\olulion Hit poor on the other 
hand, atnbuicd the intsen, resulting from economical causes, or 
C'cn from the bidncss of the neitlici, to the deliberate in lehma- 
tions of the rich Wli.at n.as n.inted at tliat time n.is, not to 
bnng classes into more\iolcnt collision b) attempting to icfonn 
Parliament m .i demoeralic dncction, but to soften down the irri- 
tation between them b\ i senes of .idministratne and etonoinic 
reforms, which should present Parliament .is t hclpci lathci th in 
IS t contrner of frcih methods of lepression Peel was, of .ill 
men, the best fitted to take the le id m such .i woik He had no 
simpathj with hastj and sweeping rh ingc, but he h.id m open 
mind for all practie il nnpro\cments Sooner or later thefoiceof 
jcisomng made .m impression on him, .md he was ne\ci abo\e 
.i\ ow mg — w hat with some people is the most tci rihlc of confessions — 
ih it he had t hanged his mind 

i6 Criminal Law Reform 1823 — / he rcfoiin of the i nmm i! 
l.iw II id long been .idroe.ited in \.im hj two I.irge minded 
members of the House of Commons, Sn S muiel Roimlly .md 
Sii James Mackintosh As the 1 iw stood at the beginning of the 
eentiir) no less th m two luindied crimes weic punishable b\ death 
\njone, for instance, who stole fish out of i pond, who hunted in 
the kmg''s forests, 01 who injured Wcslmmstcr Pudge, w.is to be 
h.mgcd Sometimes these harsh Iiws wcic put m force but more 
often Junes refused to coinict e\eu the guilt\, jirefcriing nthcr to 
perjure theinsehcs b) dclncnng i rcrdict whicli they knew to be 
untrue than send to death a person who h id meiel) committed a 
trnial offence Ag.im md .ig.iin the House of Commons hid 
roted for an alteration of the law, but the House of I ords had ob 
stinately refused to p.iss the Pills sent up to them with this object 
In 1823 Peel bioughl in Pills for the .abolition of the death penalty 
for about a hundred crimes, md the House of Lords at I ist gave 
waj, now that the abolition w.is recommended by a minister 

17 Huskisson and the Combination Laws 182/j — 1825 — 
Rcfoims wete the moic c istly m.idc because the disticss whith 
h.ad prevailed earlier w is now it .in end In 1821 i icviv d of 
commcicc began, and in 182.5 1825 tlicie w is gicat piospcri'y 

In the struggle which li id long- continued between m.astei- 
mamifacturers and their woikmcn, the woikmcn had freciucnllj 
combined tog-ether in trades unions to impose terms upon the 
m.istcrs, and had attempted to enforce then demands by stiiking- 
work Combinations between woilinen wcie, however, illegal till 
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in 1824, at the instance of Joseph Hume, a rising economical 
reformei, and with the warm support of Huskisson, the 
President of the Boaid of Trade, the laws against combina- 
tions were lepealed, though in 1825, in consequence of acts of 
\iolence done by the workmen against unpopular masters, a 
further act was passed making legal all combinations both of 
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piospent> of the countr}^ to reduce the duties on some imports It 
Mas but little that rvas done, but it «as the first time since Pitt’s 
comnieicial treaty with Fiance that a government showed any^ 
signs of perceiving that Englishmen would be better off by the 
removal of artificial difficulties m the way of their trade with other 
nations 

19 The End of the Liverpool Ministry 1826 — 1827 — Though 
the ministry was in name a Tory ministry, it was far from being 
united on any subject boinc of its members, like the Chancellor, 
Lord LIdon, continued to detest all lefoims, thinking that they 
must ultimately lead to a catastrophe , w'hilst othei ministers, like 
Canning, Peel, and Huskisson, were m favoiii of g'ladual reforms, 
though there were some particulat questions on which e\en the 
refonners were not in agreement So discordant a ministry could 
hardly have been kept together but for the tact and easy natuie of 
its head, the Earl of Lnerpool, w'ho alloived the ininisteis to argue 
against one another in Parliament even on important subjects On 
February' 17, 1827, Liverpool was incap.icitated from public servace 
by an attack of apoplexy', and it was by that time eudent that 
the two sections of the Cabinet would not be able to sen e together 
under any other leader Whatever diflTeiences thcic might be 
about details, the mam difference between the two sections can 
be easily described On the one hand, the unprogressive section 
not only disliked the idea of changing institutions which had proved 
theinsclv cs useful in past tunes, but also shrank fioin giving way 
to mcreiscd popular control ov'ci Parliament, or to any v'lolent 
popular demand foi legislation On the other hand, the progres- 
sive section, though hardly prepared to allow the decisions of 
Parliament to be influenced by populai pressure, was y'et in some 
sympathy with the popular feeling on subjects ripe for leg-islation 

20 Burns, Byron, and Shelley — As usually happens, the 
strong opinions which prevailed amongst politicians were leflected 
m the literature of the time Burns, the Ay'rshiie ploughman, 
whose first verses were wiitten m 1775, was in full accordance with 
the precursors of the French Revolution m his love of nature and 
his revolt against traditional custom, and too often in his revolt 
against traditional morality The often-quoted lines 

T !ic nnl is hut the guinea s slinip, 

The man s the govvd for 1 tint, 

show the same contempt for class distinctions as mspiied the 
writings of Rousseau Whilst, bowev'cr, Rousseau looked to the 
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good sense of the masses to remedy the evils of the time, Bums 
turned hopefully to the work and sturdiness of individual men to 
heal the evils caused by the inordinate value placed on social 
rank The honour paid to the free development of individual 
character ’i\ as, in fact, the characteristic of the English and Scottish 
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revolt against existing older, as opposed to the honour paid by the 
French Rc\olutionists to the opinion of the community Byron, 
nhose first poems were printed in i8o6, but whose first gieatwork — 
the fiist two cantos of CInldc Hat old — appeared in 1812, embodied 
this form of revolt in his works as well as in his life in a very 
different fashion from that of Burns Breaking loose himself from 
moral restraints, he loved to glonf> the characters of those who 
set at defiance the order of civilised life In 1824 he died of fever 
at Missolonghi, fighting for Greek independence. Shelley, whose 
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poems range from 1808 to his early death by di owning m 1822, had 
a gentler spint All human law and discipline seemed to him to 
be the mere invention of tyrants, by which the instinctive craving 
of the soul for beauty of form and nobility of life was lepiessed 
21 Scott and Wordsworth — On the other hand two great 
poets, Scott and Wordsworth, upheld the tiaditions of the ancient 
order of society Scott’s first great poem, The Lay of fhc Last 
Minsiref appeared in 1805 In 1814 he deseited poetty^ for the 
wnting of the Waverley Novels His mind was filled with re\ ei ence 

for the past life of his n 

country, and this he set 
forth m veise and prose 
as no other writer has 
done Yet Scott’s works 
may be quoted in sup- 
port of the doctrine that 
no considerable move 
ment of thought can 
leave its greatest op- 
ponents unaffected, and \ 

the bettei side of the 
1 evolutionary upturning, { 

Its preference of the 
natural to the artificial, 
and of the humble to the 
exalted, inspired the best 
work of Scott His 
imaginative love for the 
heath-clad mountains of 
his country, and his skill 
in depicting the pathos 
and the humour of the 
lowlj, stood him m 
belter stead than his 

skill in bringing before his readers the chivalry and the pageantty 
of the past As it was with Scott so it was w'lth Woidsw'orth 
whose first poetry w'as published m 1793 The early promise of the 
French Revolution filled him with enthusiasm, but its excesses 
disgusted him, and he soon became an attached admirer of the 
institutions of his country It was not this admiration, however, 
which put the stamp of greatness on his w ork, but his open eye 
fixed, even moie clearly than Scott’s, upon the influences of nature 
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upon the human mind, and a Io\ing sympatl y witli the lues of 
the poor 

22 Bentham — In politics and m lau the same influences were 
felt as m Iitcratuic As the honor caused by the French Kcvolii- 
tion cleared a\\a\, there arose a general dissatisfaction with the 
CMStinjj tendency to uphold what CMSts merely because it exists 
The dissatisfiction thus caused found support in the wiitmgs of 
Jeiemy Benth im, who busied himself from 1776 to li is death in 1832 
with suggestions of legal and political icfoim Like Voltaire 
and the French encyclopedists, lie asked that legislation might be 
rational, and he sought a basis for rational legislation in the doc- 
trine of utility Utility he defined to be ‘ that property m any object 
wheieby it tends to pioduce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or 
happiness, or to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, c\ il, or un- 
happiness to the paity whose mteiest is considered ’ TJie object 
which Bentham desned, theiefore, has been summed up in the 
phrase ‘ the greatest happiness of tlie greatest number,’ and though 
in puisuit of this Bentham and his disciples often left out of sight the 
satisfaction of the spiritual and emotional paits of man’s complex 
nature, they undoubtedly did much to cleai away an enormous 
quantity of mischievous legislation It was in a kindicd spiiit that 
Romilly, hlackmtosh and Peel urged on the modification of the 
criminal law, and it w as hardly likely that a mov'ement of this kind, 
when once begun, would be soon aircstcd 
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Reifn of Gcorfc IV 1E20 1830 
Peirn of Willnn IV iP30-i®37 


Canninr Prime Minmler 

Goderich Prime Minister 

Battle ofNavarino 

V/cllincton Prime Minister 

Repeal of the Test and Corporation Act 

Catholic Emancipation Act 

Death of Georpe IV and Accession of William 

Lord Grey's Ministry 

Introduction of the Reform Bill 

The Reform Act becomes Latv 


April 10, 1827 
Aiip 8, 1827 
Oct 20, 1827 
Jon g 1828 

1828 

1829 

IV J>30 

J830 

March i, 1831 
Jan 7, :'-32 


I Questions at Issue 1827 — Durinj' the Inter years of 
Liverpool s Prime Ministership two questions liad been cominy 
into prominence the one that of Catholic emancipition b\ the ad- 
mission of Catholics to Parliament and to offices of state , the other 
tb it of P irlnmentary reform, t ath a t icv to dimmish the pov cr of 
the landov ners over elections to the House of Commons, and 
to transfer at least part of their potter to enlarged constituencies 
Of the leading- statesmen Wellington and Peel were opposed to 
both the proposed ch.inges , Canning was m favour of Catholic 
emancipation, but opposed to Parliamentary refoim , whilst the 
Whigs, the most notev orlhy of whom were Earl Grey in tiie House 
of Lords, and Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons, were favourable to both 


3M 2 
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2 Canning Prime Minister 1827 — Before Liverpool left office 
a resolution in favour of Catholic emancipation was defeated in the 
House of Commons by the shg-hl majority of four, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards Canning, who had spoken and voted for it, was 
appointed Prime Minister Seven of the foianei ministers, including 
Wellington and Peel, refused to serv'e under him On the other hand 
he obtained the support of the Whigs, to a few of w horn office vv as 
shoitly afterwards given The MHiigs had been long unpopular, 
on account of the opposition which they had offered to the war 

with France even 
whilst Wellington 
was conducting his 
great campaigns in 
the Peninsula , but 
they had now a 
chance of recov ering 
public favour by as- 
sociating themselves 
with domestic re- 
forms Theie can 
hardly be a doubt 
that Canning^s mm 
istr) , if It had lasted, 
could onl) h ivemam- 
t lined itself by a 
more extended ad- 
mission of the Whigs 
to pow er Canning’s 
health was, howev^er, 
fail ing, and on August 
S he died, having 
been Piime Mimstei 
for less than four 
months 

3 The Battle of Navarino and the Goderich Ministry 1827 — 
Canning was succeeded by Goderich, who had formerly^, as Mr 
Robinson (see p 886), been Chancellor of the Exchequer His 
colleagues quarrelled with one another, and Goderich was too weak 
a man to settle their disputes Before the end of the j'ear new's 
arnved which increased then differences On July 6, whilst 
Canning still lived, a treaty had been signed m London betw een 
England, France, and Russia, binding the three powers to offei 
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mediation between the Tuiks and the Cjicekb, and, in the c\ent of 
either part) rejecting their mediation, to put an end bj force to the 
struggle which was going on Instiaictions were sent to Codrington, 
the admiral commanding the Mediterranean fleet, to stop supplies 
coming into Greece from Tuikcy or Eg)pt, but to a\oid hostilities 
On September 9 a fleet composed of Turkish and Egypti in ships, 
laden with men and supplies, 1 cached Navarino, close to the ancient 
P)los, in the south-west of Peloponnesus Codrington arritcd 
two days later, and was afterwards joined by Trench and Russian 
squadrons The combined fleet compelled the Tuikish and Egy plian 
fleet to remain inactive On land, however, Ibi ihim (seep S84), 
who commanded the army transported m vt from Egy pt, pioccedcd 
deliberately to turn the soil of Peloponnesus into a dcsci t, slay ing and 
wasting as he moved On October 20, the allied admiials, unwilling 
to tolerate the commission of such brutalities, entered the Bay of 
Navarino, m which twenty'-two centuries before Athenians and Laee- 
d.einonians had contended for the mastery A gun w as fired from a 
Turkish ship, and a battle began in which half of the Egyptian fleet 
was destroyed, and the remainder submitted The victory made 
Greek independence possible I here can be little doubt that Can- 
ning, if he had lived, would have been overjoyed at the result 
Godench and his colleagues in the ministry could not agice whether 
Codrington deserv'ed praise or blame Ihcre were fresh quarrels 
amongst them, and, on December 21, ‘Goody Goderich,’ as the 
wits called him, went to the king’ to complain of Ins opponents 
George IV told him to go home and lake care of himself It 
IS said that on tins the Prime Minister burst into tears, and that 
the king- offered him his pocket handkerchief to dry them On 
January 9, 1828, Goderich formally resigned 

4 Formation of the Wellington Ministry 1828 — The Duke 
of Wellington became Prime Minister, and Peel again became 
Home Secretary and the leading nnnislei in the House of 
Commons The new ministry', from which the Whigs were 
rigorously excluded, was to be like I ord Livei pool's one, in which 
Catholic emancipation was to be an open question, each minister 
being at liberty to speak and v'ote on it as he thought fit Those 
who supported it, of whom Huskisson was one, w'eie now known 
as Canningites, from their attachment to the piinciplcs of that 
minister It was, however, unlikely that the two sections of the 
ministry would long hold together, especially as the question of 
Parliamentary refoim was now nsing into importance, and the 
Canningites showed a disposition to bicak away on this point 
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from Wellington ind Peel, ^\llO were strongly opposed to any 
change in the constitution of Paihamcnt 

5 Lord John Russell and Parliamentary Reform 1819 — 
1828 — The cause of Parliamentary reform had suffered much 
from the sweeping nature of the pioposals made after the gi eat war 
by Hunt and Sir Francis Burdett (sec p S79) In 1819 the question 
was taken up bj a ioung Whig member, Loid John Russell, who 
percened that the onl> chance of pi e\ ailing with the House of 
Commons w is to ask it to accept much smaller ch inges than 
those for which Buidett asked, and thought that, whilst it would 
not listen to declarations about the right of the people to man- 
hood suffrage, It might listen to a proposal to remedy admitted 
giieiances m detail In 1819 he drew attention to the subject, 
and in 1820 asked for the disfranchisement, at the ncs-t election, 
of four places m Dcion and Cornwall Gramiiound, Pcnrjn, 
Barnstaple and Camclford, which returned tw'o members apiece, 
and in which corruption notoriously pre\ ailed His pioposal, 
accepted by the Commons, was lejected by the Lords In a new 
Parliament which met later m the same year Lord John proposed 
to disfranchise Giampound only, and to transfer its members to 
Leeds, thus touching one of the gieat political grieiances of the 
day, the possession of the right of returning members by small 
Milages, whilst it was icfused to large communities like Birming- 
ham and Leeds The House was, howercr, frightened at the idea 
of gnang power to populous towns, and m 1821, when the Bill for 
disfranchising Grampound was actually passed, Us members were 
transferred, not to Leeds but to Yoikshire, which thus came to 
return four members instead of two A first step had thus been 
taken in the diiection of reform, and Lord John Russell from tune 
to time attempted to obtain the assent of the House of Commons 
to a proposal to take into consideiation the whole subject Time 
after time, howe'er, his motions weie i ejected, and m 1827 Lord 
John fell back on his foianei plan of separately attacking corrupt 
boroughs In 1827 Penrym and East Retfoid having been found 
guilty of conuption, he obtained a vote m the Commons for the 
disfianchisement of Penrym, whilst the disfranchisement of East 
Retford w-as favourably considered As this vote was not follow ed 
b> the passing of any act of Paihament to give effect to it, it was 
undei stood that Loid John would make fresh proposals in the 
follow mg V ear 

6 Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 1828 — In 1828, 
after the formation of the Wellington Ministry, befoie the question 
of the corrupt boroughs was discussed, Russell was successful in 
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icmoMPg another giic\ancc He proposed to icpeal the Corpora 
tion '\ct (see p 5S5), and tlie Test \ct (sec p 607^ bO f u as it com- 
pelled all ipplic lilts foi ofhee and for scats in Paihamcnt to lecenc 
the Connnunion in tlie Cliinch of England By this means ichef 
Monld be gi\ en to Dissciitci s, \\ hilsl l^oman Catholics n oiild still be 
e\cluded b\ the danse n Inch rc(|tiiicd a declai.ition against tiansnb- 
stantiation and which Russell did not piopose to icpcal Russell’s 
sdiemc was resisted b> the ministeis but iccepted by the House, 
and It finally betaine law, passing the House of Lords upon the 
addition of a clause suggested l)j I’ccl rcqunmg a deelai.ition 
fioin IDissentcis claiming to liold ofiice 01 to sit in Paihamcnt 01 
in municipal corporations tli it thej would not use their power ‘to 
injure 01 subitit the Lstablishcd Church' It w is thus made 
ceidcnt that I’ecl could not be counted on to icsist change as 
absolutely as SidmoiUli could hue been calcul ited on when the 
icartion against the ricnch Revolution w.is .it its height He w is 
piactical and cautious, not c.isily caught b> new ideas, but prompt 
to discmcr when icsistancc became more d.ingeious than con- 
cession, and rcsohitel) delci mined to follow' honestly his intcllcclu.il 
convictions 

7 Resignation of the Canningitcs 1828 — Tlie minisliy had 
been districted by constant squabbles, and at last, m May, 1828, 
Huskisson .ind the other Canningitcs resigned, the ministry being 
reconstructed is i purely Tory ministry The Tones were m 
ecstasies, forgetting that their leadeis, Wellington and Peel, were 
too sensible to pursue 1 jiohcy of meic resistance 

8 The Catholic Association 1823 — 1828 — 1 he mam question, 
on which the Tones took one side and the M lugs ,iiid Canningitcs 
the other, was that of Catholic cm.incipation That question now- 
assumed a new piominence In Iicl.and Catholic cmancip ition 
was adiocited by U inicl O’Connell, who was himself .a Roman 
Catholic, and w.as not only .an eloquent spcakci whose woids went 
home to the hearts of his country men, but also the leadci of a great 
society, the Catholic Association, which had been foimed m 1823 
to support Catholic emancipation In 182.^ the C.itholic Association 
became thoroughly organised, .and commanded a icspect amongst 
the m.ajority of Irishmen w Inch was not goven to the P.iihament 
at Westminster O’Connell’s words sometimes pointed to the pos- 
sibility of rcsishance if Pailuamcnt rejected the C.itholic claims In 
1825 I'aihament passed an act to dissobc the Association The 
Irish were, however, loo quick-witted to allow it to be suppressed 
by British legislation They dissolved the Association, but stalled 
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"1 new one in \\ hich the question of Catholic emancipation was not 
to be discussed, tliough the members naturally thought the more 
about It In Parliament itself many who had voted for thq.dissolu- 
tion of the Association voted for Catholic emancipation, and, in 1825, 
a Bill granting it passed the Commons, though it was rejected by 
the Lords 

9 O’Connell’s Election 1828 — In 1828 Vesey Fitzgerald, 
member for the county of Clare, was promoted to an office pre 
\ lously held by one of the Canningites, and had, consequently, to 
present himself for re election (see p 674) O’Connell stood in 
opposition to him for the vacant seat All the influence of the 
priests was thrown on his side, and he nas triumphantly returned, 
though it vas known that he would refuse to declare against tran- 
substantiation, and would thus be prevented by the unrepealed 
clause of the Test Act (see p S90) from taking his seat in the 
House of Commons 

10 Catholic Emancipation 1829 — When Parliament met in 
1829 it was discorered that the Government intended to grant 
Catholic emancipation, to which it had hitherto been bitterly 
opposed Wellington looked at the matter with a soldier’s eye 
He did not like to admit the Catholics, and had held the position 
against them as long as it was tenable It was now, m his opinion, 
untenable, because to reject the Catholic claims w'Ould bnng about 
a civil war, and a civil w'ar w’as worse than the pioposed legisla- 
tion He felt It, therefore, to be his duty to retreat to another 
position, from which civil order could be better defended Peel’s 
mind moved slow ly, but it moved certami} , and he now appeared 
as a defender of Catholic relief on principle To show' his sincerity. 
Peel resigned his seat for the University of Oxford, and presented 
himself for re-election in ordei to allow his constituents to express 
an opinion on his change of front , and, being defeated at Oxford, 
was chosen by the small borough of Westburj' A Bill, giving 
effect to the intentions of the Goveminent, w'as brought m The 
anger of the Tones w’as exceedingly gieat, and ev'en Wellington 
had, after the fashion of those days, to prove his sincerity by fight- 
ing a duel w ith tlie Earl of Wmchilsea The king resisted, but 
the resistance of George IV, now a weak old voluptuarj', was 
easily beaten dowai The Commons passed the Bill, throwing open 
Parliament, and all offices except a few of special importance, to 
the Roman Catholics, after which the House of Lords, under 
Wellington’s influence, accepted it The Bill therefore became law, 
accompanied bv another for disfranchising forty-shilling freeholders 
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in Ireland These freeholders had been alloued to \otc as long as 
their votes ^^elc given to the landlords, their votes were taken 
from them now that they were given to the candidates supported 
by the priests 

It Death of George IV 1830 — Catholic cmancipition was 
the result of the spread of one of the principles which had actuated 
the French Revolutionists in 1789, the principle that religious 
opinions ought not to be a bar to the e\ercisc of civil or political 
rights It was — as fai, it least, as Cieat Britain was concerned — 
not the result of any democratic mov eincnt The mass of English- 
men and Scotchmen still entertained a strong dislike of the Roman 
Catholics, and it has often been said, perhaps w ith truth, that if 
Parliament had been reformed in 1829, the Emancipation Bill 
would have been rejected The position of the ministers in the 
House of Commons was weakened in consequence of the enmitj 
of many of their old supporters, whilst the opposition, composed of 
Whigs and Canmngites, was not hkelj to give them constant sup- 
port In the course of 1830 the Whigs chose Lord Althorp as their 
leader, who, though he had no commanding’ genius, inspired con- 
fidence by his thorough honesty Before the effect of tins change 
appeared George IV died unregietted on June 26 

12 "Williani IV and the Second French Revolution 1830 — 
The eldest sunnang brother of tiie late king succeeded as 
William IV He was cccentnc, and courted popularity by walking 
about the streets, and allowed himself to be treated with the utmost 
familiarity by his subjects Some people thoiigfht that, like his 
fathei, he would be a lunatic befoic he died A new Parliament 
was elected m which the Tones, though they lost many scats, still 
had a majority , but it was a majority divided against itself Ev^ents 
occurred on the Continent which tended to weaken still further 
the Wellington ministij In France Chailes X , having succeeded 
his brother Louis Will, became ripidly unpopular Dcfjmg 
the Chambers, which answered m France to the Parliament in 
England, he was overthrown m July 1830 by a involution which 
placed his distant cousin, the Duke of Orleans, on the tin one Louis 
Philippe, however, instead of taking the title of King of France, 
which had been borne by the preceding kings, assumed that of 
King of the Fiench, as a sign of Ins adoption of a meiely constitu- 
tional authority He was, in fact, to be to France what William III 
had been to England Such a movement m a neighbouring nation 
could not fail to influence Englishmen, especially as there was a 
feeling now spreading m England m some respects analogous to 
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that^\hlch existed in France Charles X had been deposed not 
merely because he claimed absolute po^^er, but because he did so 
m the interests of the aristocracy as opposed to those of the middle 
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class, and in England too the middle class was striving to assert 
Itself against the landowners who almost exclusively filled the tuo 
Houses The lead was taken by the Birmingham PoliticalUnion, and 
all over the countr) demands were made for Parliamentary reform. 
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13 The End of the Wellington Ministry 1830 — In the 
House of Lords, \shen a new Parliament was opened in Nor ember, 
Lord Gre) — who as Iilr Grej had urged the necessity of reforming 
Parliament in the early days of the great French Re\ olution (sec p 
S27) — suggested to Wellington that it would be well to bnng in 
such a measure now Wellington not only refused, but added that 
if he had to form for the first time .1 legislature for the country ‘he 
did not mean to assert that he could form such a legislature as they 
possessed now, for the n itureofman was incapable of leachiiigsucli 
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excellence at once , but his gicat endear our would be to fonnsome 
description of legislature which rrould produce the same results’ 
After this his ministry' was doomed On Norembei 15 it rvas 
defeated in the House of Commons by a combination betw'een the 
opposition and dissatisfied Tones, and Wellington at once resigned 
He had done good serrace to the state, haring practised economy 
and maintained efficiency In London his ministry' made its mark 
by the introduction, in 1829, of a new police, in the place of 
the old useless constables who allorved thieves to escape instead 
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of catching them The nicknames of ‘ Bobby’ and ' Peeler’ nhich 
long attached themselves to policemen had their ongm in the 
names of Robert Peel, by whom the force was organised 

14 Lord Grey’s Ministry 1830 — Lord Giey became the 
head of a mmistr)'- composed of Whigs and Cannmgites Amongst 
the former were Lord John Russell, Lord Althorp who led the 
House of Commons, and Viscount hlelboume, a man of great 
abilities and great indolence of temperament, of nhom it nas said 
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that his usual answer to pioposals of refoim was, ‘ Can’t you let 
It alone” Amongst the latter was Lord Palmerston, another 
Canningite, who had long been knowm as a painstaking official of 
considerable powers, but who now for the first time found a posi- 
tion w'orthy of them by becoming Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Brougham, a stimng but eccentric orator, w'as made Lord Chan- 
cellor to keep him from being troublesome in the House of Com- 
mons To Lord John Russell an inferior office w'as assigned, and 
he was not made a member of the Cabinet, but, m consequence 
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of the sen ices w hich he had rendered to the cause of Parhamentaiy 
reform, he was entrusted with the task of bringing before tlie House 
of Commons the Bdl which the new Government proposed to in- 
troduce on that subject 

13 The Reform Bill 1831 — The Reform Bill was brought m 
bj Russell on March i, 1831 He had an easy task m exposing the 
faults of the old sjstem Old Sarum, which returned two members, 
was only a green mound, without a habitation upon it Gatton, 
w'hich also returned two members, wns only a ruined wall, whilst 

last communities like 
Birmingham and Man- 
chester w ere totally un- 
represented The pro 
posal of the ministry 
w'as to sweep away 
sixty small boroughs 
returning 119 mem- 
bers, and to gn e only 
one member apiece in- 
stead of two to fortj 
SIX other boroughs 
nearly as small Most 
of the seats thus placed 
at the disposal of the 
ministry were to be 
given, in almost equal 
proportions, to the 
counties and the great 
towns of England, a 
few being resen'ed for 
Scotland and Ireland 
In the counties, the 
franchise or right of 
voting which had hitherto been confined to the possessors of a 
freehold worth 40s a jear, was confeired also on persons holding 
land worth 10/ a jeai bj copyhold, 01 50/ a jear b> lease' In 
the boroughs a unifonn franchise was gnven to all householders 
pajing rent of 10/ a year 

16 The Bill Withdrawn 183T — The Tones were numerous 

1 The copvliotd is so called because it is a tenure of wliicli theonl} evidence 
IS n cop} of llic Court Roll of a Jfanor 7t is n p^rpciml lioldmp subject to 
certain pav niciits I e'ln hold is a tenure for a term of years by lease. 
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in the House of Commons, and opposed tlie Bill as revolutionar)’ 
Many of them shared the opinion of Wellington, who believed that 
if It passed the poor would seize the property of the rich and 
divide It amongst tliemselves In reality, the cliaracter of the \ otei s 
m the counties would be much the same as it had been before, wdiilst 
the majority of the \oters in the boroughs would be the smaller shop- 
keepers w ho were not in the least likely to attack property The 
second reading of the Bill,' Iiowciei, onlj passed by a mcojoritj' of 
one, and a hostile amendment to one of its clauses having been 
earned, the Go\ eminent withdrew the Bill and dissolved Parlia- 
ment in order that the question might be referred to tlie electors 

17 The Reform Bill Re-introduced 1831 —In times of ex- 
citement the electors contrived to impress their feelings on Parlia- 
ment, ev'en under the old sjstem of v'oting From one end of the 
country to the other a ciy was heard of ' The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and notlnng but the Bill’ The new House of Commons had an 
enormous Whig majority The Reform Bill, slightly amended, was 
again brought in by Russell, to whom a seat in the Cabinet had 
been at last given In the course of discussion in the Commons a 
clause, known as the Chandos clause from the name of Us proposer, 
was introduced, extending the franchise in counties to 50/ tenants at 
will As these new voteis would be afraid to vote against their 
landlords for fear of being turned out of their farms, the change was 
satisfactorj to the Tories Yci, •’fter the Bill thus altered had passed 
the House of Commons, it was, on Octobers, rejected by the House 
of Lords 

1 8 Public Agitation 1831 — The new s of the rejection of the 
Bill was received with a toricnt of indignation Meetings w^ere 
everywhere held in support of the Government In the House of 
Commons Macaulay — a young man afterwards the historian of the 
reigns of James II and William HI — urged the ministry' to persist 
in its course The public enthusiasm,” he said, “ is undiminished 
Old Sarum has grown no bigger, Manchester has grown no 
smaller I know only two w'ays in which societies can be 
governed — by public opinion and by the sw'ord A government 
having at Us command the aimies, the fleets, and the revenues of 

1 A Bill before cither House is read a first lime m order that the members 
may be enabled to sec what it is like In voting on the second reading members 
express an opinion whether or no they approve of its general principle In 
committee it is discussed clause by clause, to give the House an opportunity of 
amending it in detail and a vote is then taken on the third reading to see if 
the majority of the House approves of it in its amended form It is then sent 
to the other House, where it goes through the same process 
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Gieat Britain might possibly hold Ireland by the swoid , but 
to govern Great Britain by the sword, so wold a thought has never 
occurred to any public man of an)' part)' In old times, when 
the ^^Uelns were dnven to revolt by oppression, w'hen a hundred 
thousand insurgents appeared m anns on Blackheath, the king 
rode up to them and exclaimed, ‘ I w'lll be your leader,’ and at 
once the infuriated multitude laid down their arms and dispersed 
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at his command Herein let us imitate him Let us say to our 
countrymen ‘Wc arc )our leaders Our lawful power shall be 
firml) exerted to the utmost in your cause, and our lawful power 
is such that it must final!) preiail’" It was a timely w'aming 
Outside Parliament there were men who thought that nothing but 
force would bear down the resistance of the Lords The Bimnng- 
ha'n Political Union (’■^ec p 899) held a meeting at which those 
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were present engnged to paj no ta\es if the Reform Bill were 
again 1 ejected \t Bristol there were fierce riots m which houses 
were burnt and men killed 

19 The Reform Bill becomes Law 1831 — 1832 —On Decem- 
ber 12, 1831, the Reform Bill was again, for a third time, brought 
into the House of Commons On March 23, 1832, it w'as passed, 
and the Lords had then once more to considci it On April 14 
they passed the second reading On hlay 7, on the motion 
of Loid L)ndhuist, who had been Chancellor in Wellington’s 
ministr)', they adopted a substantial alteration in it The 
ministers at once asked the king to create fifty new' peers to carr>' 
the Bill, in the same way that the address on tlie Treaty of 
Utrecht had been carried by the creation of twehe new peers in the 
reign of Anne The king, who was getting fiightened at the turmoil 
in the country, refused, and ministers lesig’ned Wellington was 
read) to take office, going his support to a less complete Reform 
Bill, but Peel refused to join him, and Lord Grey’s Government 
was reinstated, rcccning from the king a piomisc to cieate penis 
if necessary' On this Wellington, unwilling' to sec tlip House of 
Lords swamped by fi esh creations, persuaded many of his fi lends to 
abstain from voting The Bill met w'lth no An ther obstacles, and, on 
June 7, became an Act of Parliament by the Royal Assent 

20 Character of the Reform Act 1832 — In its final shape 
the Reform Act absolutely disfranchised forty'-one boroughs and 
took aw'ay one member from thirty' others Thereby', and by its 
alteration of the fianchise, it accomplished a great transference of 
powei, in favour of the middle classes in the towns Though it did 
not establish a dcmocracv, it took a long sjep in that diiection 

21 Roads and Coaches 1802—1820 — The achent of the 
middle classes to power was picparcd by a senes of material 
improvements by which they wcie especially benefited The 
canals made in the beginning of the reign of George HI no longer 
sufficed to carry the increased tiaffic of the country Attention 
w’as therefore paid to the impiovement of the roads Telford, a 
Scotchman, taught road-makers that it was better to go round a hill 
than to climb over it, and, beginning in 1802, he was employ ed for 
eighteen years m improving the communications m Scotland and 
Wales by making good roads and non bridges The Menai sus- 
pension bndge, his best known work, was begun in 1819 He and 
another Scotchman, Macadam, also improved the surface of the 
roads, which had hitherto been made of gravel or flint, throw n dow n 
at landom Telford ordeied the large stones to be broken and 
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mixed "iMlh fine giavel, and Alacadam pursued the same coumc 
louud Bnstol He declared that no stone should e\ei be used in 
mending roads which was not small enough to go into a man’s 
mouth Through these improvements travelling became moi e casr , 
and coaches flew about the countiy at uhat was considcied to be 
the wonderful rate of ten miles an hour 

22 Steam Vessels and Locomotives 1811— 1825 — The first 
application of steam to locomotion was in vessels The fiist steam- 
boat in Great Britam, ‘The Comet,’ the work of Henrj Bell, plied 
on the Cl)de m 1812, and though Fulton in America had made a 
steam-boat in 1811, it is almost ceitain that he derived his ideas 
fiom Bell It was not till latei that a steam engine was made to 



Earl> steamboat from the Instructor of "8j3 


draw trav ellers and goods b> land Of man) attempts, none suc- 
ceeded till the matter was taken in hand by Geoige Stephenson, 
the son of a poor colliei in Northumbeiland He had learnt some- 
thing about machinerv' in the collier)' in which he worked as a bov, 
and when he grew up he saved money to pay for instiuction in 
reading and writing He began as an engineer b) mending a 
pumping-enginc, and at last attempted to constuict a locomotive 
His new engine, constructed m 1814, was not successful at fiist, and 
It made such a noise that it was populail) known as ‘ Puffing Billv ’ 
In 1816 he improved it sufficientlv' to enable it to draw trucks of 
coal on tramlines irom the colhciy to the riv er At last, in 1825, 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened for the conve)- 
ance of passengers as well as goods, and both the line and the loco- 
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Engine cmplojed nt the Kvllingtvorth CoIhcr> known a<; ‘ Piifiing Bill> 


23 The Liverpool and Manchester Railway 1825 — 1829 — 
In 1825 It ^^as resolved to make a raih\a> between Lncrj^ool and 
Manchester and Stephenson was cmplojed as the enganeer In 



No I Engine of the SiocV ton nnd Darlington Railn iy now on a pedestal it 
the south end of the new station at Darlington 


1829, wlien It was finished, the propnetois were fiightened at the 
idea of employing steam-engines upon it, till Stephenson persuaded 
them to offer a pnre fot an unproved locomotive Four inventors, 
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of uhom Stephenson was one, sent in engines to compete 
Stephenson’s which was called the ‘ Rocket/ was the only one 
Mhich would mo\e, and finally ran at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour After that there was no doubt that Stephenson’s ms the only 
engine likely to be of any use Unfortunately the experiment cost 
the life of a statesman Huskisson, who had quarrelled with 
Wellington in 1828 (see p 895), seeing him in a railway carriage 
stepped up to shake hands, w'hen he was himself run over by the 
Rocket and killed 
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1 Liberals and Conservatives 1832 — Before the end of 1832 
a Parliament met, in which the House of Commons was elected by 
the new constituencies created by the Reform Act The Minis- 
terialists w ere in an enormous majority, all of them anxious to make 
use of their \ ictory by the introduction of practical refonns Iheie 
was, however, considerable difference among^st them as to the 
reforms desirable, the Radicals wishing to go much farther thin 
the Whigs To conceal, as far as possible, this difference, a new 
name — that of Liberals — was borrowed from Continental politicians, 
to cover the whole party Their opponents, finding the name of 
Tones unpopular, began to call tliemsehes Consenatives 

2 Irish Tithes 1831 — 1833 — One of the first difficulties which 
the Government had to face was that of Irish tithes Catholic 
emancipation had not made Ireland richer, and there was still in 
that country a superabundant population, in many parts scarcely 
able to live and at the same time meet the demands of tlicir 
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landlords and of the clergy of a Church nhich was not their ow'n 
There was no poor law' in Ireland to give lelief to the destitute, 
and many of the landlords weie .ibsentees In 1831 and 1832 the 
payment of tithes was often refused, and the collectois were some 
times murdered General outrages also increased in number, and 
101833, when an attempt was made by the Go\ eminent to enforce 
the payment of tithes, only 12,000/ out of 104,000/ was iccovered 
The Government was divided as to the proper measures to be 
adopted The Chief Secretary'’ — the minister specially entiusted 
with Irish affairs— w'as Stanley, a man of gieat ibilities and a fici) 
temper, w'ho w ished to accompany proposals of redress by strong 
measures for the coercion of those bj whom the law was lesisted 
His policy W'as described as a ‘quick alternation of kicks and kind 
ness ’ On the othei hand, O’Connell had begun to denounce the 
Union between Ireland and Great Britain and to ask for its repeal 
In 1833 Stanley brought m a Bill for the trial of offenders m dis- 
turbed districts b) courts-martial As soon as this had been passed 
Althorp bi ought m anothei Bill to reduce the number of lush 
bishops from twenty-two to twelve, and to ta\ the Irish clerg)' and 
apply the proceeds to the extinction of Church-cess, a rate lev led to 
keep the chuich buildings in good condition This Bill too became 
law, but only after the Government had dropped w'hat was called 
the Appropriation Clause, which vv'as to enable the Government to 
apply to general purposes the revenue obtained b> diminishing the 
number of the bishops 

3 Abolition of Slavery 1833 — Stranley had made so manj 
enemies m Ireland that it was thought advisable toiemovehim 
from his post He became Colonial Secretary, and was at once 
confronted with the question of the abolition of slavery' in British 
colonies For some years Sir Thomas Fovvell Buxton, ind Zachary' 
IMacaulay (the father of Macaulay the histoiian), h id been pleading 
the cause of the slave In the West Indies slaves were often sub 
jected to biutal cruelty To take a few instances a little slav'c-giil, 
hav mg dropped some cream belonging to hei mistiess, was scolded 
by her mother, a slav'e woman named Ameiica The master of 
both of them had Ameiica flogged with no less than 175 lashes for 
remonstrating vv ith her own daughter, holding that, as the child 
was his property', she ought only to have been scolded by himself 
01 his wife Three slave vvomen were flogged for cry'ing when 
their brotheis were flogged Another vv Oman, w'hose brothei was 

' 1 L tin, chi(-f secrctart to the Cord Lieutenant, but pi icticalh eontrolling 
him as being responsible dircetly to Parhanicnt of which he is a member 
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niiggctl for alt ending a dissenting th.ipel, is flogged mctcly foi 
sighing M hen St inlci c line into olTicc, ncu as he was to the 
del Ills of tlie subject, lie mastered them m thicc nceks, ind ear- 
ned a Bill for the complete abolition of slaiei), though leasing 
the fonnei si ues apprentices to their 1 ite masters for twelve yeais 
The pinch ise inoncN giicn b\ Gical Biilam to the slaie-owncis 
ms 20,000,000/ Ihe apprenticeship sjstem was found unsitis- 
fatlori ind was soon done away with 

4 The First Factory Act 1833 —The ibclition of negio 
slaiei) w is accompanied bj in effoit to lighten the soirows of 
fictoia children who wete kept at work m unwholesome air often 
foi thirteen hours a daj Lord Ashlej , who aftci waids bcc.ime Earl 
of Shaftesburv, took up then cause, and earned i Bill limiting the 
hoiiib of liboui foi children under ihiitcen 5 cars to eight houis 
i dav, and for children between thiileen and eighteen to iwcUc 
houis a da>, though he would himself hue picfeircd a stiongci 
measure Ihis law was the beginning of a factoiy legislation 
which has done much to make England pciiceablc and contented 

5 The New Poor Law 1834 -- I he session of 1834 was 
occupied with a ineasuie of a different kind The Poor Law, as u 
CMStcd, was a direct cncour igemcnt to thriftlessncss Relief w'as 
giicn to the poor it nmclom, cien when thej weic cirning wages, 
so that cmploicis of labour preferred to be seiicd by paupers, be- 
cause part of the wages would then be paid out of the rates The 
more children a poor man had the more he leceiied fiom the r.ilcs, 
and m this md in othei w ijs labourcis were taught that thci would 
be bctlci off bv being dependent on the parish than by stnving to 
in, ike then own wai m the wnild Ihe conscc[ucnt increase of the 
rates had become iinbcii.ible to those who had to pay them in 
one palish, for instance, 1 itcs whirh li.ad been less than 11/ in 
1801 h id risen to 367/ in 1832 By the new Poor Law, passed m 
1834, w 01 khoiiscs were built and no peison w,as to recciie relief 
who did not consent to Inc in one of them The object of this iiilc 
was that no one might claim to be suppoited by others w how is" 
capable of siipnorting himself, and lesidencc in the workhouse, 
whcic work would be required, w.as considered as the best test of 
leal poieitj, because it was thought that no one would consent to 
go m unless he was rc.illy distressed Aftei waids it was icmein- 
bcicd that in some cases, such as those of old people w'ho could 
not work e\ cn if they h,id the wall, no such test was rcqiincd The 
stiiet lule of the hw was, iheiefore, subsequently icl i\ccl, and out- 
door relief gi mled in eeitain cases 
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6 Break-up of the Ministry 1834 — I lie ministry had bj this 
lime lost much of its jiopiilani} E\cr) piece of successful Icgis 
lation alienated some of its supporters, md the rapidity of the 
changes ertected by the icformed Parliament frightened many easy- 
going people Peel, too, nlio led the Conservatnes m the House 
of Commons, Mas gi owing m faaoiir by the abilit\, and still more by 
the moderation, which he displayed The ministers, too, disagreed 
amongst themsehes An open rupture occurred when Lord John 
Russell declared foi the right of P irh iineiit to appropriate the 
misused rc\ enucs of the 1 nsh Church to other purposes “ Johnny,” 
wrote Stanley to Sir James Graham, the First Loid of the '\dini- 
ralty has upset the coach” Stanley', Graham, and Loid Kipon 
— who had formerly been known as Lord Godeiich (see p 892) — 
resigned together Further misunderstandings bi ought about the 
resignation of Grey, who had been an e\cellent Prime Minister as 
long as the Reform question was still unsettled, but who did not 
possess the qualities needed in the head of 1 divided Cabinet He 
w as succeeded by Lord Melbourne, and Melbourne contriv cd to keep 
his followers together foi a few months In November, however. 
Lord Althorp, who was the leader of the House of Commons 
became Earl Spencer by his fathePs death, and it was therefore 
necessary to find a successor to him Ihe king, who had long 
been alienated fiom the Reformers, took advantage of the occasion 
to dismiss the ministry It was the last time that a ministry 
was dismissed by a sov'crcign 

7 Foreign Policy of the Reformers 1830—1834 — W hilst the 
home policy' of the Refonn ministry' had been weakened by 
divisions in the Cabinet, its foicign policy' had been in the strong 
hands of Lord Palmerston (sec p 901) In 1830 the revolution at 
Pans had been followed by' a revolution at Brussels, the object of 
which was not to piocurc internal reforms but to separate Belgiiiin 
from the kingdom of the Netherlands, of which it had foiined a 
part only since 1814 (see p 873) Lord Palmerston’s policy w'as to 
forward the desire of the Belgians for independence and at the 
same tune to hinder any attempt on the part of France to annev 
their territory In this, with the assistance of Louis Philippe the 
new king of the French, he completely succeeded In 1831 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, whose first w ife had been the Pnneess 
Charlotte (see p 88 1), w'as chosen by the Belgians as then king, 
and inarned one of the daughters of Louis Philippe Though the 
Dutch insisted for a tune, they were compelled to relinquish then 
hold on anypait of Belgium A French army captuied fiom them 
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ihc citad(_l of Antwerp and then retired to its own territory Ihc 
key-stone of Palmerston’s policy was an alliance — not too trustful 
— between the constitutional monarchies of England and France, 
which was drawn the more tightly because the absolute go\em- 
inent of Austria crushed all attempts at resistance in Italy, and the 
ibsohite gmeinment of Russia put down with great harshness an 
attempt made b> Poland to assert hci independence To these 
two monarchies Prussia w.is a close ally, and Europe was thus 
dnidcd into two camps, the .ibsolutc and the constitutional 

8 Peel’s First Ministry 1834—1835 —Sir Robert Peel, ha\ ing 
been appointed Prime Minister by the king, dissolved Parliament 
In an .iddress to tlic electors of Tamworth, the borough for which 
he blood he threw oft the doctrines of the old Tones, piofessing 
himself to be a moderate but consenatue rePirmer This ‘Tam- 
worth manifesto,’ as it was called, sened his parly m g'ood ste.id 
The Consenativcs gained scat after seat, and it is probable that, if 
the king had had a little more patience and had allowed the 
inimstr)' to fall to pieces of itself instead of dismissing it, the Con- 
sen lines would ha\c been in a majoritj As it was, though they 
had nearly half the Plouse, they were still m a mmoril> When 
Parliament met, Februarj' 19, 1835, it had some difficulty in finding 
temporary accommodation, as the old Houses of Parliament, in 
which the struggles of nearly three centuries had been conducted, 
h id been burnt to the ground m the preceding- October Peel was 
out\olcd from the beginning, but he insisted on bringing in his 
measures before he would retire, and, at all etents, had the satis- 
fiction of showing that he w'as capible of prepaimg good laws 
as w ell as of gi\ mg good advice T he Liberals, how ever, w ere too 
ingij to adopt even good laws w'hcn pioposcd by a ministei who 
had risen to power by the i sc of the king’s piciogativc They 
entered into an .ig-recment ivith O’Connell, knowai, fiom the place 
where its terms were settled, as the Lichfield House Compaet, and, 
h tving thus secured, by the support of the lush members, an tin 
dnided majority, they insisted on the .appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the Irish Church to purposes of education Thej 
carried a succession of votes on this subject, .ind, on April 8, 1835, 
Peel lesigncd He left behind him ageneial impression that he 
was the fiist statesman m the country’’ 

9 Beginning of Melbourne's Second Ministry 1835—1837 - 
Melbourne again became Prime Minister, and Russell Home Secre- 
t ii> and le.adcr of the House of Commons The fiist great woik 
of the new ministry w.as the passing of a Municipal Coiporations 
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Bill, pro\ tdmg tint coiporations should be elected by the ratepayers, 
instud of being self chosen as thej freqiicntlj were I he Tones 
in tljc House of Loids, where they had a laig^e inijoiitv, tiied 
to introduce considerable alterations in it, but l^eel thiew them 
o\ei and accepted the Bill with a few changes, so that it became 
law' without fuithei difficulty Peel gained in credit bysuboidi- 
nating the intciests of his part) to those of the coiinir), and the 
ministr) consequent!) lost ground Then weakness was exposed 
by the attitude which the)' were obliged to assume towards the 
Loids on anothci question Ihe Commons pissed ii Bill foi 
placing Irish tithes upon the landlord instead of tlie tenant, adding 
the Appropriation Clause which the) had formeil)' attemptea 
to attach to the Bill for the induction of the number of Bishops 
A (see p 910) The Lords thiew out 

^ the clause, and the ministers then 

- withdiew the Bill Attempts made 

S r J latei yeais to get d e Bill passed 

i clause equally failed, and it 

J ^ last, in 1838, ministers ignominiousl) 

dropped the clause, upon which 
they passed the Bill throug'h both 
H Houses A Government with the 

t\ House of Commons and the ration 

"'t Its back c in m modern times def)' 

— r, **■' the House of Lords Mclboume’s 

Goienimcnt tried to def) it with the 
support of the House of Commons 
! but w ithout the suppoi t of the n ition 

Banner of the Koj ii Ariiii, is bornt. Consequently, though some useful 

mcasuies weie passed, the Lords w ere 
able, m the teeth of the Goi ernment, to reject aii) thing they disliked 
10 Queen Victoria 1837 — Oo June 20, 1837, William 1 \ 
died, and was succeeded by his niece the Pimeess Victoria who 
was just over eighteen, the time of life at which hens to the throne 
come of age Her dignity and grace won hergeneial popularit), 
and the ministr)', which she w'as known to favour, regained some 
popularit) and, aftei the new elections had been held m the autumn 
It was, as before, supported b)' a small majority in the House of 
Commons 
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Banner of the Ko> nl Arnii, is home 
since 1837 


II Canada 1837 — 1841 — The state of Canada at this time 
c lused great difficulties to the ministi-) Upper and Lower 
Cainda weie independent colonies, the population of the foimcr 
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being almost entirely Bntish,and the population of the latter being 
preponderantly French In both there ncrc loud complaints of the 
jobbery and misconduct of the Home Government, but the consti- 
tutional arrangements nere such that m neither colony nas the 
popularly elected Legislative Assembly able to influence the action 
of the colonial government, by which the Home Government was 
represented I he feeling m Lower Canada was particularly bitter, 
as the French, who were attached to their own ways, resented 
the pushing, self-satisfied behaviour of English settlers who came 
amongst them The Colonial Secretarj in England, Lord Glenelg, 
was not enough of a statesman to find a satisfactory' remedy for 
the grievances of the colonists, and in 1837 a rebellion burst out 
which was, indeed, suppressed, but which alarmed the Home 
Government sufficiently to induce it to send Lord Durham out 
as Commissioner, with full powers to arrange all difficulties, so 
far as he could do so in accordance with the law Lord Durham 
was the ablest man of the Liberal party, but he had no tact, and 
was excessively self-willed On his arnval m Canada m 1838, he 
transported to Bermuda eight persons connected with the icbellion, 
and ordered that fifteen persons who had left the colony should be 
put to death if they came back As both these orders were illegal 
the Home Government recalled him, but they took Ins advice after 
his return, and joined together the two colonies, at the same time 
altering the constitution so as to give control over the executive to 
the Legislative Assembly The union between the colonies, which 
was intended to prevent the French of Lower Canada having 
entirely their own waj in their own colony, was proposed m 1839 
and finally proclaimed in 1841 The new arrangements gave satis 
faction to both colonies for the time 

12 Ireland 1835 — 1841 — The condition of Ireland under the 
Melbourne Oov'ernment was much improved, and its improv'cment 
was due to the ability and firmness of Thomas Diummond, the 
Under-Secretary Hitherto the Orangemen (see p 834), including 
in their ranks many magistrates, had had it all their own way 
in the North, where Catholics, whom they chose to oppress, seldom 
met with justice Drummond did his best to enforce the law 
equally m all parts of Ireland, not only between Piotestant and 
Catholic, but also between landlord and tenant He thereby ex- 
asperated the landlords, whose ideas of right and wrong had 
hitherto been entirely shaied by the Gov'emment On the other 
hand, he so thoroughly won foi himself the goodwill of the Irish 
Catholics, that O’Connell laid aside for a time the ciy for the re 
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peal of tlic Lnion whitli 1)C had iniscd undci Lord Grc> s niinibtr) 
One element of Irish discontent wns beyond the power of nny 
go\einment wholl> to rcino\c So rapid was the increase of the 
population as to bring with it great poverty, and some landlords, 
finding their rents unpaid, solved the difllciilty b) evicting the 
tenants who were unable or unwilling to paj As there was no 
poor lav' in lieland the evicted tenant had seldom anj thing but 
starvation before him, ind he often lev enged himself bj outrages 



I ord John Unwell from a pamtinp b> Sir T Grant, in the possession 
of the Dou after Countess Russell 


and even by miiidci Jn a cclcbiated letter to the magistiates of 
Tippci ir) Drummond announced that ‘ Ptopeity has its duties as 
well as Its rights,’ lemindmg them that in part, at least, the misei-i 
in Ii eland had aiiscn from their unsympathetic treatment of their 
tenants flic mag'istiates were so angiy that they suppressed the 
Icltei for a time In 1838 a Poor Law for Ireland was passed to 
enable some lelief to be given to those who were in dangei of 
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stnmtion and, in the same \car, i Titlie Art became la« ^Mthniii 
tlic \ppropiiation Clause, upon uhich the ministers Ind hiihcito 
insisted (see p 914), tlius rcmo\ini?' one of the chief causes of 
conflict m Ireland b> enacting that tithes should be ICMcd on the 
landowner md not on the tenant 

13 The Bedchamber Question 1839 — Though Lord Mel 
bourne’s go\crnmcnt had iddressed itself with abiiit\ to the 
solution of most of the questions of the da\, it h id no longer m\ 
popular sentiment behind it, and was obliged to submit without 
resistance to the mutilation or rejection of its measures bj the 
House of Lords I he Chancellor of the I \checpicr, Spimg Rice, 
who was a poor financier, had to innounce, without \entunngto 
pro\ide a remedj, that the national e\penditurc was greiter than 
the national income. The mcie fact tli.ri the fio\cniincnt found 
Itself bafiled, weakened it both in Parliament and in the nation 
and according!), in 1839, the Goremment resigned Though Peel, 
who was summoned to succeed Melbourne, hid no difilcult) 
in fonmng a ministi'), he was afraid of the influence which the 
I-adics of the Bedchamber c\ciciscd o\cr the \oung ([Uecn, ind 
asked that the sisters andwnesof members of the late CjO\crn- 
ment who held that post should be dismissed The queen, being 
unwilling to part with her old friends, tefused to dismiss them and 
Peel then declined to form a ministrs Melbourne ictumed to 
office hoping to be moic populai than before, .is the s\mpathj of 
the countr) was on the side of the queen 

14 Post Office Reform 1839 — One piece of lefonn was only 
unwillmgi) accepted b\ the reinstated imnister? One daj the 
poet Colei idge passed a cottage m the noiih of Lngland is a post- 
man armed with a lettci A gill cime out, looked at the letter, 
ind returned it to the postm.m In those da\s thepaiment foi 
postage was high, a shilling or two being an ordinar)’ charge, the 
postage rising .according to the dist.ancc The iccener, not the 
sender of the letter, had to pa) for it Colei idge felt compassion 
for the girl and paid for the lettci As soon as the postman w as 
out of heanng the girl told him that she w as sorr) that he had gi\ en 
so much monc) for a lettei which had nothing written inside it 
She then e.\plained that hei brother had gone to London and had 
piomised that, as she was too poor to pa) postage, he would, at 
stated inten als of time, address to her a blank sheet of paper, w Inch 
she would hare to return to the postman, but the sight of which 
would let her know that he was m good health Coleridge told 
this stor) to Rowland Hill, an officer m tlie Post Office, who thought 
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It o\erand asked the Government to leduce the postage on Jetteis 
between all places in Great Britain and Ireland to a penny The 
change, he declared, would be a great boon to the poor, and also 
m time increase instead of diminishing the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, as the number of letters wntten would be enormously greater 
than It had been under the old system As, in consequence of the 
large increase of letters earned, the postmen would no longer ha\e 
time to collect the pennies from the receivers, it would be neces 
saiy to charge them upon the senders, and this, Rowland Hill 
thought, could be done most conveniently by making them buy 
postage stamps, w'hich had been before unknown For some time 
the Post-Office officials and the ministers laughed at the scheme, 
but public opinion rose m its fa\our, and, m 1839, adoption of 
the new system w'as oidered, though it did not come into complete 
force till 1840, up to which time there was a uniform charge of 
fourpence The system of low payments and postage stamps has 
since been adopted by every country m the civilised world 

15 Education 1833 — 1839 — ht the time of the Refoim Act 
geneial education was at a low ebb In 1833 Parliament foi the 
first time gave assistance to education by granting 20,000/ annually 
towards the building of school-houses In 1839 this grant wvas in- 
creased to 30,000/, and its distribution was placed under the diiec- 
tion of a Committee of the Privy Council, called the ‘ Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education,’ in whose hands the manage- 
ment of public instiaiction has rested ever since The Committee 
was not to teach, but to see that, where public money was em- 
ployed, the teaching was satisfactorj' 

16 The Queen’s Marriage 1840 — In 1840 the queen married 
her first cousin. Prince Albert of Sa\e-Cobuig, a man of vaned 
learning and accomplishments What was of moie importance, he 
bi ought with him affectionate devotion to his young wife, together 
with a tact and refinement of mind which made him her w isest coun- 
sellor Knowing many things about which Englishmen at that 
time cared little, he did much towards the development of culture 
and art in the country 

17 Palmerston and Spain 1833 — 1839 — The policy of 
friendship between England and France, which had led to the 
establishment of Belgian independence (see p 912), had been 
continued by Lord Palmerston during the early stages of the second 
Melbourne mmistr)' Ferdinand VII of Spam had for some tune 
befoie his death m 1833 hesitated whethei he should declare as 
Ins successor his little daughter Isabella— who, according to old 
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Spanish law w.is cap iblc of inhcritm" -or his brother, Don Carlos, 
who claimed in Mrttic of the so called b ihc law (see p 232) in- 
troduced b\ the Bourbons On the side of Don Carlos were the 
priests, on the side of the child was her mother, .and the d>mg 
man listened in the end to hi^ wife rather thin to the priests 
lb ibclla bee line queen, .md her mother, Christina, regent T lie 
Basque Proemres and the priests and absoUuists .ill o\cr Spam 
tool the side of Don Carlos, .ind a mil war mailed b> lioriibic 
cruelties on both sides was the lesult As Don C.irlos declared 
himself an ibsohiic king, Christini was obliged, in word .it least, 
to profess herself a constiUition ihsl Louis Philippe md Pal- 
merston would not interfere diieclij, but tliej laccd to interfere 
indirectly on behalf of Chiisiin.i md Is.ihella Louis Philippe h> 
Hitting off the supplies from the Carhsts, P ilmerston by iliowmg 
i Brilish legion of lo.ooo men to be enlisted for service against 
them I lie legion fought well, hut tlic Sp.imsh (joicrnmciU did 
little for u, md It w IS dissohed m 1838 I lie h ihit of interfering 
in bp mish qii irrtls led to a habit of mteiftrmg m Sp misli politics, 
uid H rranci and Liigland often took opposite sides m siippoiting 
or assailing Spinish ininistrios, thcic gruiunllj sprang up .111 iinfoi- 
tiin ite coolness between the two Ullimateh, m 1839, tlic C irlists 
were oieriiowcicd, .md there w.is no fuithci question of foreign 
uilcrfcrcncc 

18 Palmerston and the E.astcrn Question 1831 — 1839 — Die 

icsulls of the iiUerfercncc of Lngl md in the ILasl were more 
momnnous than the results of hei inicrfciemc in .Spam In 1831 
Mehemet Mi, the I’aslia of Lgypt, sent Ibrahim (see p S84) to 
.iilaek the Pisiii of Acre Ibrahim, .against whom the SuU.in, 
M ihmoud, sent i Turkish army m 1832, not oniv dcfcilcd the 
links .it Komeh, the ancient lionmm, but crossed the l.umis 
Mounl.mis into '\si.i Minor .md oicrthrew tiic l.ist aimy which 
the Sultan could muster Mahmoud, knowing that ConstaiUmopIc 
Itself w.is now at the mere) of the Jegypti.ans, called on tiic 1 /ar, 
his old enemy, for iid Accordingly, m 1833, .m .iriangcmciU was 
made at Kutiyabj which Mehemet Ali stopped hostilities on re- 
ceiving .all Syrii and the province of Adana in addition to his 
own P<ish.ilic I ater in the s.ainc jc.ii, in rcwaid foi Russia’s sup- 
port, the Sultan signed the Treaty of Unkiir Skelessi, by which 
lie bound himself to the T/ai to close the Daidancllcs to foreign 
w.ar ships whenever the rr.ii was at war If tins tieaty took eflcct 
the Russians would be able to tram their sailors unmolested m the 
Black Sea, whilst they would be able to send then fleet out thioiigh 
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the Dardanelles, and to bring it back to a place of safety \\hene\er 
they pleased Both England and France disliked this anmge- 
ment, but while Palmerston thought that the best remedy w'as the 
strengthening of the power of the Sultan, the Ftench Govern- 
ment thought It better to strengthen Mehemet All, as being amoie 
capable lulei than Mahmoud In coming to this conclusion the 
French were no doubt influenced by the fact that Mehemet All 
employed many Frenchmen in his seivice In 1839 the w'ar between 
the Turks and the Egyptians broke out again, and neither England 
nor France could remain entirely unconcerned 

19 Threatened Breach with France 1839 — 1841 — The war 
was disastrous to the Turks The army of the Sultan was routed 
at Nisib Sultan Mahmoud died before he heard the news, and 
was succeeded by his son, Abdul Medjid The Turkish admiral 
at once sailed off witli the fleet under his command, and handed 
It over at Alexandna to Mehemet Ah Palmeiston insisted that 
the Egyptians must be drn'en back, and m 1840, Russia, aban- 
doning the advantages she had gamed by the Tieaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, joined England, Austria, and Prussia m a quadruple 
Treaty, with the object of enforcing suitable terms on the belli- 
gerents France, left out of the treaty, w’as deeply exasperated 
There was wild talk of avenging Watei loo and reconquenng the 
fiontier of the Rhine The French Prime Minister, Thiers, made 
every preparation foi war A British admiral, Sii Charles Napier, 
however, joined by an Austrian squadron, captuied Acre, and 
Mehemet Ah abandoned Syria, receiving from the Sultan in re- 
turn the hereditary government of Egy'pt, which he had hitherto 
held only for his own lifetime Louis Philippe dismissed Thiers, 
and placed in office Guizot, a sworn foe to revolutionary projects 
and rev'olutionary w ars In 1841 all the powers, including Russia, 
substituted for the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi an agreement by which 
the Dardanelles was closed against the war ships of aU nations 
unless the Sultan himself w'as at war Time w'as thus allowed to the 
Turks to show whether they w'ere capable, as Palmerston thought 
they were, of reforming their owm government 

20 Condibon of the Poor 1837 — ^1841 — The Reform Act of 
1832 had brought into power the middle classes, and had been 
followed by such legislation as was satisfactory to those classes 
Little had been done foi the artisans and the pooi, and their 
condition was most deplorable A succession of bad seasons 
raised the pnee of wheat from a little ever 39J a quarter in 183S to 
a little over 70s in 1839 Ev en if food had been cheap the masses 
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dwelling in great cities were exposed to misery against w'hich the 
law afforded no protection Crowded and dirty as many of the 
dwellings of the poor still are, their condition was far w'orse eaily 
in the reign of Victoria In Manchester, for instance, one-tenth of 
the population lived in cellars Each of these cellais was reached 
through a small aiea, to which steps descended from a court, 
often flooded w'lth stagnating filth A person standing in one of 
these areas would, accoiding to the statement of a contemporaiy 
wnter, ‘hav'e his head about one foot below the lc\el ot the street, 
and might, at the same time, without the least motion of his body, 
touch the window of the cellai and the damp, muddy w'all right oppo- 
site.’ The cellar itself was dark, filled with a horrible stench Here 
a whole family In ed inasingle 100m, the childien lyingon the ‘damp, 
nay, wet, brick floor thiough w'hich the stagnant moisture ’ oozed up 
In Bethnal Green and other parts of the east end of London things 
were quite as bad Overcrow'ding added to the hoirois of such a 
life One small cellar, measunng four jards by five, contained two 
rooms and eight persons, sleeping four in a bed In some parts of 
the country similar evils prevailed In one parish m Doiset thirty- 
six persons dwelt, on an average, in each house All modesty was 
at an end under these miserable conditions In one case — and 
the case was common enough— a father and mother, with their 
married daughter and her husband, a baby, a boy of sixteen, and 
tw'o girls, all slept in a single room People living in such a way 
were sure to be ignorant and vicious Thej were badly paid, and 
even for their low w’ages w'cie \er)' much at the mercy of their 
employers In spite of the law' against ‘truck,’ as it was called, 
employers often persisted in paying their men in goods charged 
above their real prices instead of in money In one instance a 
man was obliged to take a piece of cloth w'orth only i m payment 
of his wages of 35 j 

31 The People’s Charter 1837 — 1840 — Many remedies w’eie 
proposed for these evils, but the one w'hich caught the imagination 
of the w'orkmen themselves w'as the People’s Charter The six 
points of the charter w'ere (i) annual parliaments, (2) manhood 
suffrage, (3) vote by ballot, (4) equal electoral distiicts, (5) abolition 
of the property qualification for entering Parliament, and (6) pay- 
ment for members of the House of Commons Those who sup- 
ported the charter thought that, as the acquisition of political 
power had enabled the middle classes to redress their grievances, 
the working class would in like Avay be able to rediess thciis They 
did not recognise the unfortunate ti uth that the working class 
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still needed the political education w ithout which political pow er is 
dangerous ei^en to those w ho exercise it In 1839 large meetings 
were held in support of the charter, and at these threats of appealing 
to luolence, if no gentler means availed, were freely used In 1839 
a so-called ‘National Convention,’ composed of delegates from the 
ivoikers of the large ton ns and led by Feargus O’Connor, a news- 
paper miner, and Ernest Jones, a hamster, sent a monster petition 
to Parliament Parliament refused even to take it into considera- 
tion, and an increased bitteiness of feeling was the result A not 
occuired at Birmingham houses and shops were sacked, as if 
Birmingham had been a town taken by stoim The Goiemment 
repressed these acts of violence by the operation of the ordmaiy' law , 
without haimg lecoume to those exceptional measures on which 
Sidmouth had fallen back thirty years befoie (see p 880) The last 
deed of violence w'as an armed attack on New'port in Monmouth- 
shire Soldiers, brought to defend the place, fired upon the mob, 
and killed and w'ounded many In 1840 the ringleaders were tried 
and condemned to death, though the Government commuted the 
sentence into transportation foi life 

22 The Anti-Corn-Law League 1838 — 1840 — The middle 
classes were not likely to be tolerant of iiolence and disorder, but 
there w as one point on which their interests coincided w ith those 
of the w'orking men The high price of corn not only caused 
sufferings amongst the poor, but also injured tiade This high 
price was to a great extent owing to the Com Law, which had 
been amended from time to tune since it was passed m 1815 (see 
p S75), and which continued to make corn dear by imposing lieai'y 
duties on impoited com w'heneier there was a good harvest m 
England, w ith the x lew of protecting the agriculturists against 
low' prices In 1838 an Anti-Com-Law League was formed at 
Manchester in which the leading men were Richard Cobden, 
a master of clear and popular reasoning, w'hose knowledge of 
facts relating to the question was exhaustiie, and John Bright, 
whose simple diction and stimng eloquence appealed to the 
feelings and the morality of his audience In 1839 Charles 
Villiers, who took the lead of the Coni Law repealers m the 
House of Commons, was beaten by 342 votes to 195, but he had 
amongst his supporters Russell, Palmerston, and most of the 
prominent members of the Goiemment It was evident, however, 
that some time must elapse before a change so great could be 
accomplished, as the proposal was offensiie to the agriculturists, 
who formed the main strength of the Conservative partj Moie 
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over, the pioposnl to put nn end lo the Com Low Ind still to in ike 
Its \ aj, b> dun of argument, with the trading and working cl, asses 
who were intciestcd in its abolition 

23 The Fall of the Melbourne Ministry 1841 — The middle 
classes hid grievances of their own against theministiy fiicy 
disliked financi d disorder as well as physical violence, and, though 
the ininistiy had put down the hitler, they had cncouiagcd the 
fonner Even year showed i deficit, and whilst the pioduce of 
the ta\cs was falling, the expenditure was incre.asing In 1841 
the niinistry' inaile an hcioic efToit to deal with the mischief by a 
movement in the direction of freedom of tinde, pioposing that 
there should be a fixed Sr duty on evciy qiiartei of imported coin, 
whatever its price in England might be, m the place of the sliding 
scale varyangwith the price which had been .idopted in 1822 I’cel 
opposed them on the ground th it they had show n thcinsclv cs too in- 
competent as fituanciers to be enti listed with the woikingof so large 
a scheme Flic ministry was defeated in the House of Commons, 
and, after a dissolution, a new House was returned in which the 
Conscivalivcs were m a majoiity of ninety one The discredited 
iMelbounie ministry resigned, and Peel hacl no difficulty in foimmg 
a new ministry There was no longci .any difficulty about the 
Ladies of the licdcliambcr Now that the queen was mariied and 
in full enjoy ineiil of the society of a husband whom she loved and 
trusted, she no longci objected to abandon the company of the 
Whig 1 idles whom, in 1839, she had refused lo dismiss ' 
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CHAPTER LVIII 
FREE TRADE 1841—1852 


LEADING DATES 


Peel’s second Minlstrj 

1841- 

-184G 

Peel s first Free-trade Budget 


184a 

Peel’s second Free-trade Budget 


184s 

Repeal of the Corn Law 


1846 

The Russell Ministry 

1846- 

-1852 

European Revolutions 


1848 

The first Derby Ministry 


1852 


1 Peel’s New Ministry 1841 — In his new niinistr) Peel found 
room not only foi leading Conser\'atives, but also for Stanlej', Graham, 
and Ripon, who had left the Whigs m 1834, and had since then \ oted 
with the Consenatives Stanley — now Lord Stanley — and Graham 
w ere amongst the ablest of the ministers who formed the Cabinet , 
though the help of a young minister, Gladstone, who was not a 
member of the Cabinet, was especially valuable on account of his 
grasp of economical truths, and of the clearness with which his 
opinions were set forth 

2 Peel’s First Free-trade Budget 1842 — Peel’s first great 
Budget was that of 1842 He put an end to the deficit by carrying 
a measure re imposing, for three years, an income ta\ similar to 
that which Pitt had imposed to carry on the great war with Trance 
He justified his action on the plea that it was necessaiy, m the first 
place, to stop the constantly recurring deficit , and, in the second 
place, to effect financial refoims which w'ould enlarge the resources 
of the government He consequently low’ered many duties the mam 
object of which had been the protection of home manufactures or 
agriculture So far as the corn duties W'ere concerned, he modified 
the sliding scale, but refused to effect any distinct reduction The 
advocates of free-trade thought he had done too little, and those 
of piotection thought he had done too much 

3 Returning Prosperity 1843 — 1844 — During the next tw'o 
years, 1843 and 1844, Peel’s budgets w'ere not remarkable, as he 
did not wish to take my further step of importance till he had had 
time to watch the result of the budget of 1842 The expenence 
gained at the end of three years was in every way favouiable, as it 
showed that manufactures 1 eally flounshed more now that they had 
to face competition than they had done in its absence No doubt 
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the return of prosperity w as partly owing to the good haiwests w hich 
folloued Peel’s accession to power, but it was alao in a great 
measure owing to his policy 

4 Mines and Factories 1842— 1847— It would be of little 
worth to encourage manufactures, if those by w hose labour they 
were produced were to be a miserable, vicious, and stunted popu- 
lation In 1842, a commission, appointed to examine into the con- 
dition of mines, reported that women and even young children were 
forced to drag heavy trucks underground, sometimes for twelve 
hours a day Lord Ashley, foremost m every good w ork, and w ho 
had already alleviated the lot of factory children (see p 91 1), induced 
Parliament to pass a bill which w'as not all that he w ished, but wdiich 
enacted that no woman or child under ten should be employed undet 
ground, and that no child between ten and thirteen should be em- 
ployed for more than three daj's a week In 1844, Graham passed 
an Act prohibiting the employment of children under nine in cotton 
and silk mills , but it was not till 1847 that, after a long struggle con- 
ducted by Lord Ashley, an Act was passed prohibiting the employ- 
ment of w omen and children in all factories for more than ten hours 
a day The arguments employed in favour of confining these le- 
strictions to women and children were that they could not take care 
of themseh es as w'ell as men, and also that injuries done by over- 
w’ork to the health of mothers and of young people, senously affect 
the health and strength of future geneiations 

5 Aberdeen’s Foreign Policy 1841 — 1846 — The fall of the 
Melbourne ministr}' had been caused nearly as much by its foreign 
as by its domestic policy Though Lord Palmeiston had suc- 
ceeded in getting his way in the East without bunging on a rvar 
with France (see p 922), sober people w^ere afi aid lest he might 
sooner or later protoke war by his nolent self-asseition Peel’s 
foreign minister, the Earl of Aberdeen, wasabvays ready to give up 
something in order to secuie the blessing of peace In 1842 he 
put an end to a long dispute with the United States about the 
frontier betw’een the English colonies and the State of Maine on 
the eastern side of America , and m 1846 he put an end to another 
dispute about the frontier of Oregon on the western side With 
France, where Guirot w'as now Pnme Minister, his relations were 
excessively cordial, and a close understanding giew up bebveen 
the two governments, assuring the maintenance of European peace 
The entente cojdiale, as it was called, w'as latified in 1843 by a 
visit of Queen Victoria to Louis Philippe, at Eu, and by a return 
visit paid bj^ Louis Philippe to the Queen at Windsoi in 1844 
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These friendly relations enabled Aberdeen and Guizot to settle 
amicably a dispute arising out of the conduct of an English Consul 
at Tahiti, which might very easily have led to war 

6 Peel and O’Connell 1843 — Each successive ministry was 
confronted ivith the problem of lush government, and soon after 
Peel came into office the cry for the Repeal of the Union, ivhich 
had died away during the Melbourne government, was once moie 
loudly laised In 1843, O’Connell, instigated by younger men, such 
as Thomas Davis and Gavan Duffy, pushed the movement on, and 
predicted that Repeal would be earned before the year i\ as over 
He summoned a monster meeting at Clontarf, but before the ap- 
pointed day the go\ emment prohibited the meeting and poured 
troops into Ireland to enforce the prohibition O’Connell shrank 
from causing useless bloodshed, and advised his folloivers to keep 
away from the place of gatheiing Though no attempt was made 
to hold the meeting, O’Connell was charged with sedition and con- 
spiracj Being conv icted by a jury from ivhich all Roman Catholics 
were excluded, he ivas sentenced to a yeaPs impnsonment and a 
heavy fine There weie, how'ever, technical errors m the proceed- 
ings, and the judgment was leversed in his far our by the House of 
Lords, 01 rather by the five lawyers who had seats in the House of 
Lords, and who alone decided legal appeals m the name of that 
House Paitly in consequence of the hopelessness of resisting the 
government, partly m consequence of the satisfaction felt in Ireland 
at the icversal of tlie judgment against O’Connell, the demand for 
Repeal once moie died away, and the Irish leader, whose health 
w as bi eakmg, retired from public life, h\ mg quietlj till his death 
at Genoa in 1847 

7 Peel’s Irish Policy 1843 — 1845 — The mam source of mis- 
chief in Iieland was to be found m the relations between landlord 
and tenant Evictions on the one hand were answered by murder 
and outrage on the other To check the latter Peelm 1843 passed 
an amended Arms Act, forbidding the possession of arms except 
by special license, whilst, to check the fomter, he issued, m 1844, 
a commission, of which the Earl of Devon was chairman, to inquire 
into the gncvances of Insh tenants In 184$ he raised, amidst a 
storm of obloquy from many English Piotestants, the government 
grant to the College of Maynooth, in which Roman Catholics were 
educated for the pnesthood, from 9,000/ to 26,000/, and established 
three Queen’s Colleges to give unsectanan education to the lait> In 
1845 the Devon Commission reported that m the three provinces 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught the landlords were in most 
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cases unable to make impro\emcnts on then land because the 
law prevented them from borrowing money on the secuiity of their 
estates , and that they fiequcnth let then lands to middlemen, who 
let It out again to tenants at will Improvements, if made at all, 
were usuall) made In -the tenant at will, though he w-as liable to 
be turned out of his holding without any compensation for what 
he had done to increase the value of the estate The con- 
sequence was tint the tenant rarclj made any improvement at 
all, and that, when he did, he frequently cither had his holding 
taken from him, 01 had his rent raised in consequence of his own 
improvements In Ulster, on the other hand, theic had grown 
up a custom of tenant light, and when a tenant left he received 
compensation for Ins improvements from the incoming tenant who 
took his place In 1845 the government, finding that Ulster was 
peaceful whilst the other provinces were not, came to the conclusion 
that the Ulster tenant-right made the difi’crence between them, and 
brought in a bill securing' a limited amount of compensation to 
those tenants who made improv cinents dul> certified to be of value 
The House of Louis, however, refused to pass it, and for manj 
ycais no further effort was made to improve the condition of the 
Irish tenant 

S Peel's Second Free-trade Budget 1845 — Peel was moie 
successful III dealing with England When in 1845 the three years 
for which the income tax had been granted came to an end, Peel, 
instc<id of I emitting- it, obtained leave from Parliament to continue 
it for three more years , though, as a matter of fact, it was subse- 
quently rc-iinposcd and IS still levied to this d ly Peel, having 
leceivcd a surplus, emplojcd it to sweep away a vast number of 
duties upon imjiorts w'hich weighed upon trade, and to lower other 
duties which he did not sweep away , whilst at the same time he 
put .in entire end to all duties on exports The countrj gentlemen 
who formed the l.aige majority of Peel’s suppoitcis took alaian .at 
a pioposil made by him to remove the duties on laid and hides, 
on the giound that if this were done foreigners w'ould, in regaid to 
these two articles, be enabled to compete with English pioduce 

9 Peel and Disraeli 1845 — The rountiy gentlemen could 
grumble, hut they were no m.atch foi Peel in debate, and the) 
w Cl c therefore in a mood to transfei then allcgi.ance to any man 
capable of heading an opposition in Parliament to the statesman 
whom they had hitherto followed Such a spokesm.an they found 
in a young member, Benjamin Disiaeh, who, after attempting to 
enter Parliament as a Radical, had been elected as a Conservative 
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His change of opinion ^^as greater in appearance than in realitj, 
as his principal motive, both as 1 Radical and as 1 Conservative, 
was hostility to the tendencies of the middle classes which he held 
to be embodied m the AVhigs He now discovered that the same 
tendencies were also embodied in Peel Disraeli, indeed, never 
grasped the meaning of those doctrines of political economy which 
were m favour with the Whigs, and were growing m favour with 
Peel, and being moreover a man of great ambition, he seized the 
occasion to place himself at the head of the malcontent Consen <a- 
tives, with the less difficulty because, in giv mg evpression to their 
Ignorance, he did not fling away any settled conviction of hts own 
He was the more angiy with Peel because Peel had refused him 
office Fixing upon Peel’s weak point, his want of originality, he 
declared that the Prime Minister, having caught the Whigs bathing, 
had walked away with their clothes, and that under him a Con- 
servative gov'emment was ‘an organised hypocrisy’ 

10 Spread of the Anti-Corn-Law League 1845 — In the mean- 
while, the Anti-Com-Law League was g'rowing in influence The 
oratory of Bnght and the close reasoning of Cobden were telling 
even on the agncultural population The small farmeis and the 
labourers w'cre suffenng whilst the manufacturers were flourishing 
Peel, indeed, was a free trader on principle He believed that 
legislation ought to make goods cheap for the sake of consumers 
rather than dear for the sake of producers, and at this time he 
even believed that the nation would be wealthier if com fell in 
pnee by being freely imported than if its pnee was raised bj the 
imposition of duties He still held, however, that it was the duty 
of Parliament to keep up the price of com, not for the benefit of 
the existing generation, but as an insurance for future generations 
If Great Bntain came to depend for a great part of her food supply 
upon foreign countnes, an enemy in time of war would hav'e little 
difficulty in starving out the countrj’ by cutting off its supply of foreign 
food The only answei to this was, that the starvation which Peel 
dreaded in the future was existing in the present It was easy to 
say that the com laws encouraged the production of food at home 
to support the pcuulation As a plain matter of fact, the population 
had increased so rapidly that starvation was permanently estab- 
lished in the country ‘ I be protected,’ said an agncultural 
labourer at a meeting of the League, ‘ and I be st^rvang ’ If any- 
thing occurred to bnng home to Peel the existence of this perma- 
nent starv'ation, he would become a free-trader in com as well as 
in manufactures 
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11 The Insh Famine 1845 — The comiction which Peel 
needed came from Ireland The population was 8,000,000, and 
half of this number subsisted on potatoes alone In the summer 
of 184s, a potato disease, previously unknown, swept over both 
islands Potato plants, green and flounshmgr at night, were m 
the morning a blackened and fetid mass of corruption A mis- 
fortune which, in England and Scotland was a mere inconvenience, 
caused abject miserj’’ m Ireland 

12 The Abolition of the Com Law 1845 — 1846 — Peel saw 
that if the starving millions were to he fed, com must be cheapened 
as much as possible, and that the only w ay of cheapening it w as to 
take off the duty In October he asked the Cabinet to support 
him in taking off the duty The majority m it had minds less 
flexible than his own, and its decision was postponed In 
November, Russell, now the leader of the Liberals, wrote what was 
known as ‘the Edinburgh letter’ to his constituents, declanng for 
the complete abolition of the Com Law Peel again attempted to 
induce the Cabinet to follow him, but the Cabinet again refused, 
and on December 5 he resigned office Russell, however, was 
unable to form a ministty, and on December 20 Peel returned to 
office pledged to repeal the Com Law Lord Stanley now resigned, 
and became the acknowledged head of the Protectionists, who 
resolved to oppose Peel’s forthcoming measure On the other 
hand, Russell gave assurances that he and the Whigs vvnuld 
lo} ally support it Accordingl}, when Parliament met in Januaty 
1846, Peel proposed to bring m a Bill for the abolition of the Cora 
Law , though three years were to pass before the abolition w ould 
be quite complete On June 25, the Bill, havung previously passed 
the Commons, passed the Lords, and an end w'as at last put to 
the long-continued attempt to raise by artificial means the price of 
bread 

13 The Close of Peel’s Ministry 1846 — Peel had done what 
he could to mitigate the distress m Ireland He sent Indian com 
there to be sold cheaply, and he ordered the establishment of 
public works to give means of subsistence to the staiwmg popula- 
tion The old antagonism between landlord and tenant, how’ever, 
had not ceased, and evicted tenants and those w'ho sympathised 
with them still had recourse to outrages and murder Peel 
brought in a Bill for the protection of life m Ireland Russell and 
the Liberals disliked it because it was too stringent The Protec- 
tionists in the House of Commons, led nominally by Lord George 
Bentinck and really by Disraeli, were glad of any opportunity to 
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defeat Peel, and on June 25, the day on which the Corn Bill passed 
the Lords, the Insh Bill was thrown out by the Commons On 
the 27th Peel resigned office 

14 The Russell Ministry 1846— 1847 —Lord John Russell 
had no difficulty this time in forming a ministry, and though his 
followers were in a mmoiity in the House of Commons, he was sure 
of the support of Peel and of the Peehtes, as those Consenatnes 
weie called who had acted with their leader for the abolition of 
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the Com Laav Russell had in 1846 to face a state of things in 
Ireland even more deplorable than that w'hich had compelled 
his piedecessor in 1845 to abandon Protection In 1846, the failure 
of the potato crop was even moie complete than it had been in 
184s, and at the same time it was found that the system of public 
woiks established by Peel had led to gross abuses Thousands of 
men who applied to mend the roads made them worse instead of 
better, w'hilst they neglected opportunities of working for piavate 
pel sons, because the public authorities exacted less work and gave 
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higher pay than the private employer Russell did what was 
possible to check these abuses, and in the session of 1847 
passed a Bill for enabling the guardians to give outdoor relief, which 
they had been forbidden to do by the Act which in 1838 established 
a Poor Law (seep 917) Such a change in the law was imperatively 
demanded, as in the existing poor-houses there was only room foi 
three out of every hundred starving persons 

15 Irish Emigration 1847 — No poor law , however, could do 
more than mitigate the consequences of famine, especially as the 
slow forms of parhamentarj' procedure delayed the remedy, and as 
those who had to administer the new law were interested rather 
in keeping rates down than m saving life The misery was too 
wide-spread to be much allayed by any remedy, and such English 
chanty as was added to the relief provided by law' was almost as in- 
effectual Thousands perished by starvation, and many thousands 
more emigrated to America, many of them penshing on board 
ship from disease engendered in bodies enfeebled by previous 
want of nourishment Those who reached America preserved and 
handed down to their children a hatred of the English name and 
government, to which they attnbuted their sufferings By starva- 
tion and emigration the population of Ireland fell from 8,000,000 
to 5,000,000 

16 Landlord and Tenant in Ireland 1847 — Russell was 

statesman enough to perceiv'c that the legal relations between 
landlord and tenant needed alteration, if the deep-seated causes 
of Irish misery were to be removed Many of the landlords 
were hopelessly in debt Out of a gross rental of 17,000,000/ 
9,000,000/ was mortgaged, and the remaining 8,000,000/ was in- 
sufficient to provide for the support of the starving" poor and to 
meet the expenses of the landlords Impoverished landlords were 
consequently tempted to bear hardly on their tenants Improve- 
ments in the English sense were few, but it often happened that 
a poor tenant on a wild hillside would erect a fence or clear off 
the stones from his rough farm, thus making it more productive than 
before In too many cases the landlord, or more often the land- 
lord’s agent when the landlord vvas an absentee, pounced down on 
the struggling improver, and either forced him to pay a higher rent, 
or evicted him in order to replace him by someone who offered more 
The evicted tenant not unfrequently revenged himself by murder- 
ing the landlord or his agent, or else the new tenant who had 
_o^tcd him from his holding bt '> ‘ 

17 The Encumbered Estates Act. 1848— Russell proposed 
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to meet the evil by a double remedy On the one hand he brought 
m a Bill which became law m 1848 as the Encumbered Estates 
Act, for the sale of deeply mortgaged estates to solvent purchasers, 
m the hope that the new landlords might be sufficiently w'ell off 
to treat their tenants with consideration At the same time he 
proposed another measure to compel landlords to compensate their 
evicted tenants for improvements which the tenants had themselves 
made, and he would gladly ha\c supported a further measure 
which he did not venture even to intioduce, forbidding the cMction 
of any tenant who had held land c\cceding a quarter of an acre 
for more than fi\e >ears, without compensation for the loss of his 
tenure English opinion, howerer, prevented even the Bill for 
compensation for actual impiovcments from becomings law , on the 
other hand, the Bill for buying out the owners of encumbeied 
estates was readily passed, and was also accompanied by a Coercion 
Act, milder, indeed, than that which had been proposed by Peel 
(see p 931) The Encumbered Estates Act standing alone was a 
curse rather than a blessing, as many of the indebted landownets 
had been easy-going, whereas many of the new landowners, having 
paid down ready money, thought themselves justified in appljmg 
purely commercial principles to their relations w ith the tenants, and 
evacted from them ev er) penny that could be wrung from men 
who had no protection for the results of their own industrj’ upon 
the soil Those who suffered smarted from a sense of wrong, 
which in 1848 became stronger and more likely to lead to acts of 
violence, because in that year the course of affairs in Europe 
gave superabundant examples of successful resistance to govern- 
ments 

18 European Revolution 1848 — The year 1848 was a year of 
European revolution France expelled Louis Philippe, and estab 
hshed a second republic, based on universal suffrage In Italy, 
not only were constitutional leforms forced on the governments, 
but Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, led an armed attack on the 
Austrian power in Lombardy and Venice, by w'hich the despotism 
of the petty sov ereigns of Italy had been bolstered up In Germany, 
a parliament met at Frankfurt to devase some scheme for uniting 
in closer bonds the loose confederation which had been established 
in 1815 (see p 873), whilst revolutions at Berlin and Vienna led to 
the adoption of a constitutional system in Piaissia and Austria. 
The demand for constitutional govemment was everjwvhere put 
forth In Franceit was associated with socialism , and an attempt 
Was made to set up national workshops in which every artisan 
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mighl find w ork In that countrj', how ever, there \\ as no aggressn e 
spirit as in 1792, and no attempt nas made to change the frontiers 
of the State In central Europe and m Italy, on the otlier iiand, 
dissatisfaction with existing frontiers was the prominent feature 
The peoples were theic eager to see real nations, of which the 
component parts were bound togcthei by the tic of common 
attachment, taking the place ofaitificnl states the creations of past 
wars and treaties Hence the populations of the Italian States diew 
togctlicr m a desire for ihc expulsion of the Austrians, and the 
jiopulations of the German states drew together in a desire to 
give a common government to the German nation In the hetero- 
geneous ‘\ustnan empire, howexer, the idea of nationality acted 
as a dissohent Austrians, Hungarians, and Slavs, who together 
formed the xast majontj of the population, had no love for each 
othei,and before the end of the year Austria and llungar)'’ were 
at open w ar 

19 Renewed Trouble in Ireland iS/jS — In Ireland, a number 
of joung men imagined that they could play the pait in which 
O’Connell had failed, and raise up armed resistance against 
England One of these. Smith O’Brien, tried to put in practice 
their teaching by attacking a police station, but he was easily 
captured, and no attempt was made to follow his example 

20 The Chartists on Kennington Common 1848 — In England 
the Chartists thought the time had come to gam that supicni.icy for 
the mass of the nation which had been gained m France Their 
Ic ider, Feargus O’Connor, a half-mad member of Parliament, called 
on enormous numbers of them to meet on April 10 on Kennmgton 
Common,’ and to carry to the House of Commons a monster petition 
for the Chaiter, said to be signed by 5,700,000 persons The 
government declared the design to be illegal, as crow'ds are for- 
bidden by law to present petitions, and called on all who would, to 
sene as special constablcs—that is to say, to act as policemen for 
the day No less than 200,000 cm oiled themselves, whereas, when 
the appointed day came, no more than 25,000 persons assembled on 
Kennmgton Common, many of whom were not Chartists Those who 
were Chartists formed a procession intending to cioss Wcstminstei 
Budge 1 he Duke of Wellington had posted solclicis in the houses 
on the Middlesex side of the bridge, to be used in case of neccssitj , 
but he left the special constables to stop the procession This they 
did without difficulty There was, howcvei, no attempt to stop the 
presentation of the petition, which was earned in a cab to the 

' Now Kennington Park 
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House of Commons, and found to bear 2,000 signatures Many 
columns of these were, however, in the same handwriting, and 
some who actually signed it, wrote the names of celebrated 
persons, such as Pnnce Albert and the Duke of Wellington, 
instead of their oivn Others called themselves Pugnose, Wooden- 
legs, Bread-and cheese, and so forth For all this there was a 
large number of Chartists in England, but, on the other hand, there 
was a still larger number of persons ivho w'ere resolved that, what- 
ever changes might be made in the constitution, they should not 
be brought about by the e\ei tion of physical force 

31 European reaction 1848 — 1849 — The attempt to change 

cvisting European order failed as completely on the Continent 
as It did m England In December, 1848, the French nation 
elected Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a nephew of the first Napoleon, 
as President for ten years, on the expectation that he w'ould give 
to the countrj' a quiet and orderly government Chailcs Albert, 
king of Sardinia, taking up arms to drive the Austrians out of Italy, 
was defeated by them at Custozza in 1848, and at Notara in 1849 
^fter these successive failures he w'as forced to abdicate m fa\our 
of his son, Victor Emmanuel II , w’ho maintained constitutional 
got emment in his ow n kingdom of Sardinia, whilst the Austnans 
regained Lombardy and Venetia, and restored die absolute govern 
ments in the other Italian states, except in the Papal dominions, 
whcic a French army lestored the absolute government of the 
Pope In Germany the Frankfurt parliament tried to erect a con 
stitutional empire, and was dissohed by force In Piussia, the 
king, Frederick William IV, got the better of the rc\oliUion, 
though he established a Parliament which, for the present at least, 
he was able to control In the Austrian Empne the wai between 
Austria and Hungarj' was brought to an end by the intervention 
of a Russian army in faiour of Austria, and the constitution of 
Hungary was abolished By the end of 1848 reaction prei ailed 
over the whole Continent 

22 The Decline of the Russell Mmistry 1848 — 1851 — In 
England the ministry was supported, not merel) as the representa 
tive of order against turbulence, but also as the representatn e of 
free trade against protection In 1849 the Navigation Act (see pp 
565, 5S9) was repealed, and foreign shipping admitted to compete 
with English Yet the government only maintained itself b) de- 
pending on the votes of the Pcclites, and in 1850 Peel unfbrtu 
natelv died in consequence of a fall from his horse Later in the 
>cai the Pope appointed Roman Catholic bishops to English sees, 
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'iiul tn c\citoci pubiu opinion ‘j.in in tins .m ntt it k on the Oncen s 
nuilioritv in 1851 Ktis-'til intiodiieed in cIlsmsUl.iI lillebiiiii 
deciannj,' ill nct^ done b\ the Roman L itliohc bisliops, and all deeds 
bcstouni^' propert\ to tin in undti the new titles, to be null and 
\o!d 1 In^ lull n'leii ued the Rcelitcs mil vtlnnnd Liberals like 
Iinf,dn md Lobden In I cbiuir) the inmisti} lesisted a projius d 
to louei the <ount\ fruiehise, md rc'-i^mid Lord Stanlei, ho\\ 
i\cr derhneo to form i mimstn,.ind Russell md his followers 
returned to otTiee 1 lu Lc< lesiastical lilies Bill w is pissed in a 
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Uoli* ri Stephenson, opened m 1850 


modified foim bill it m is neier m i sin;,de’ inst mi c pul in c\cen 
tioii md w is ultnn'ilch lept ded 

23 The Great E:'hibitioii 1851 —In 1851 jieople thoin^ht less 
of politics tirm of tin Great Exhibition m Hjde Park, wlicic the 
produit of the world w is tn be seen in the enormous gl'iss house 
1 noun IS the Ciistal Pal ice — afterwards remosed to Pengc Hill 
Tlie Exhibition was a useful nndcrtal ing suggested b} Pi mce Albert, 
and It screed Us purpose in teaching English maiuifictuicrs th it 
thee might improve their own woik hy studying the work of 
foreigners Man) peojilc thought that e rowds of leeolutiomsts, who 
would eomc under pretence of seeing (he exhibition, would set 
Lonilon on fire Others diouglu that the nations of Lurojie would 
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be so knit together by commercial interests that there would be no 
more wars 

24 The End of the Russell Ministry 1851 — 1852 — On December 
2, 1851, Louis Napoleon dissohed the Assembly, put most of the 
leading French politicians m pnson, and marched soldieis into the 
streets of Pans to shoot all nho resisted him He then asked the 
French people to name him President for ten j ears, with institutions 
■which made him practically the master of the State Ihe French 
people, frightened at anarchy, ga\e him what he asked In Eng- 
land, Lord Palineiston not only approved of the proceeding, but 
expressed his approval to the French ambassador, though the 
Cabinet was for absolute neutrality, whereupon he was dismissed 
from office Early m 1852 he took his levenge by dcclaung against 
the ministry on a detail m a militia bill The ministers, finding 
themselves in a minority, resigned office 

25 The First Derby Ministry 1852 — Lord Stanley, who had 
recently become Earl of Derby by his father’s death, now formed 
a ministiy' out of the Protectionist partj, and declared that the 
question whether free-trade or protection should pievail was one 
to be settled by a new pailiamcnt to be elected m the summer 
of 1852 The real master of the gov'emment was Disraeli, who 
had succeeded to the nominal as well as to the actual leadership 
of his party in the House of Commons upon the death of Lord 
George Benlinck in 1848, and who now became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Disraeli knew well that the feeling of the country was 
in fav'our of free trade, and he astonished his colleagues and sup 
porters bj declaring his admiration of its blessings The elections, 
when they took place, left the goveinment in a minonty On the 
meeting of the new Parliament, the first question needing solution 
was whether the dissensions between Russell and Palmerston, and 
between the Whigs and Peelites, could be made up so as to form 
a united opposition, and the second, whether the government could 
contiive to 1 enounce Protection without complete loss of dignit) 
The Duke of Wellington had died before Parliament met, and his 
death seiwed to lemind people how he had again and agun aban 
doned political positions wath ciedit, by stating with peifect frank 
ness that his opinions were unchanged, but that circumstances 
made it no longer possible or desirable to give effect to them 

26 The Burial of Protection 1852 — Soon after the meeting of 
Parliament, Villiers, the old champion of free-tiade (see p 924), 
brought forward a resolution, declaiing the repeal of the Com Laws 
to have been ‘wise, just, and beneficial’ Those who had once 
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been Protectionists, shrank from condemning so distinctly a policy 
which they had formerly defended, but when Palmerston came 
to their lielp by proposing in a less offensive form a resolution 
which meant much the same as that of Villieis, he was supported 
by the greater number of them, and his motion was carried with 
only fifty-three dissentients Disraeli then brought forward an in- 
genious budget, which was rejected by the House, upon which 
the Derby ministry resigned If Disraeli had not succeeded m 
maintaining his party in power, at least he had ficed it from the 
unpopulai burden of attachment to piotection, and had made it 
capable of rising to power in the future Before he left office Louis 
Ivapoleon became, b) a popular vote, Napoleon III Emperor of 
the French 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR AND THE INDIAN MUllNY 1852—1858 


LEADING DATES 


The Aberdeen Ministry 

War between Russia and Turkey 

France and England at War with Russia 

Battle of the Alma 

Battle of InUcrman 

Capture of Sebastopol 

Peace of Pans 

Outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny at Meerut 
Capture of Delhi 

Relief of Lucknow by Havelock and Outram 
End of the Indian Mutiny 


1852 

1853 

1854 

Sept 20, 1854 
Nov 5.1854 
Sept 8, 1855 
March 30, 1857 
May 10, 1857 
Sept 14-20, 1857 
Sept S5, 1857 
1858 


I Expectation of Peace 1852 — Since the accession to pow er 
of Loicl Grey’s mimstiy in 1830, the opinions of Bentham (sec 
p 890) had gained the upper hand, and the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number had become tlie inspiiing thought of states- 
men Free trade was regarded, not nieiely as desirable because it 
averted starvation, but as uniting nations together in commcicial 
bonds Nothing w'as more common in 1851 and 1852 than to heat 
sensible men predict that the cia of wars was past, and that 
nations trafficking wath one another would have no motive for 
engaging in strife The fierce passions evoked by the struggles 
foi nationality in 1848 were forgotten, and a time of peace and 
prosperity regarded as permanently established 
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2 Church Movements 1827- 1853 —There h2cl, indeed, been 
signb that It was impossible to bring ill men to fors ikc the pursuit 
of ideal tiiitli In 1827 Keble published the first edition of the 
Chiisiuvi I-t^r/jand in the follow ing ye irs i bod) of wntcis at 
Ovfoid, of whom the most prominent were Kewmin and Pusey, 
did their best to inspire the rising generation with llie belief tbit 
the Chureh of England liad a life of its ow n independent of the 
State or of Society, ind that its true doctrines weic those whicli 
had been taught in the earlier centimes of the Chuieli’s cvistcnce 
Their teaching w is not unlike th it of L iiid (see p 520), though 
without Lauds leaning upon the State, and with .1 reverence for 
the gical medueval ccclesi istics and their teaching which Laud 
had not possessed In Scotland, reaction agiinst State intei- 
ference took anothei turn Laigc numbers of the Scottish clergv 
\nd people objected to the sjstem bj which laj patrons had m 
their hands the appointment of ministers to Chinch livings, ind 
in 1843 no less than 474 ministers thicw up their livings and, 
followed by munerous congregations, formed the Free Church 
of Scotl ind DilTcicnt.is vveic the inov einents m the two countries, 
thej had this in common, tint thev rcgirdcd leligion is some- 
thing more th in the creature of 1 ivv ind Paili iinent 

3 Growth of Science 1830 — 1859 -Othei men sought tlicir 
idc ils in science, and though scientific men did not meddle with 
polities, then work w is not onlj productive of an ineicase of 
maleiial comfort, but also peimcitcd the minds of unscientific 
persons with i belief in natuial law and ordci which steadied 
them when thej came to deal with the complca facts of human 
life The rapid giovvth of railwavs, especiallj aftci 1844, the 
introduction of the electric telegraph in 1837, "^nd other pnctical 
results of scientific discoveiy, piepired the w ij for ifavoui iblere 
ception ofdoctnncs such is those iiinounced m Lv ell’s Pi nu’pks of 
Geology, the fiist edition of which was published in 1830, where the 
form ition of the eai til’s surfaee was tnced to a sciies of gndinl 
changes similai to those in action it the piesent daj Darwin’s 
Onginof Species, in winch the imiltiphcity of living forms were 
accounted for by pennanent natural causes, did not appeal till 1S59 

4 Dickens, Thackeray, and Macaulay 1837 —1848 — The feel- 
ings and opinions of the age were, as is iisuallj the case, reflected in 
itshteiature Dickens, whose first considenble work, T/ie Pulionl 
Papas, appeared in 1837, painted humoiously the lues of the 
middle classes, which had obtained political power through the 
Reform Act of 1832, and Thackeray, whose Va/iily Jan was 
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published m 1848, lashed ihe vices of great and wealthy sinners, 
principally of those n ho had held a high place in the society of 
the preceding geneiations, though he delighted in painting the 
gentleness and self-denial of men, and still inoic of vomcn of a 
lower station Foi him the halo of glory with which Scott hid 
Clowned the past had disappcaied Amongst the histonans of this 
period, b> fai the gieatest is Macaula), whose histor)' of England 
began to appear m 1848, the jcai in which Vanity Fan was 
published In him was to be found a massne common-sense m 
applying the political judgments of the day to the cicnts of past 
times, combined with an inability to giasp sjmpathetic.illy 
the opinions of those who had stiuggled against the social and 
political inoiements out of which the life of the nineteenth centuiy 
had been de\ eloped As foi the future, Macaulay had no such 
dissatisfaction with life around him as to cra\c foi furthei 01 game 
change Piecemeal reforms he welcomed gladly, but he had no 
wash to alter the political basis of society The Rcfoim Act of 
1832 ga\e him all that he desired 

5 Grote, Mill, and Carlyle 1833 — 1856 — Theie wcie not 
w. lilting w'nteis who saw the weak points of that rule of the middle 
classes which seemed so excellent to Macaulay G} ote's Fistoiy 
of Gicccc, which was published at intenals from 1845 to 1856, was 
in leahtj a panegyric on the democracy of Athens and, bj impli- 
cation, a pleading in favour of demociacy m England hlill, 
whose System of Logic appeared in 1843, expounded the utihtaiian 
philosophy of Bentham, accompanying his scientific teaching wath 
the expiession of hopefulness m the growth of demociacy as likely 
to lead to better goveinment The man, howevei, whose teaching 
did most to rouse the age to a sense of the insufficiency of its 
woik was Thomas Carljle, whose Saitoi Rcsai/ui began to appear 
in 1833, and who detested alike the middle class Paihamentaiy 
goiernment deal to Macaulay, and the demociatic government 
deal to Grote and Mill He was the piophet of duty Each 
individual was to set himself resolutely to despise the conventions 
of the world, and to confoim to the utmost of his pow'ei to the 
divine laws of the world Those who did this most completely 
weie hcioes, to whom and not to Paihamentai'y majorities 01 
scientific deductions, reverence and obedience w'cie due The 
negative pait of Carlyle's teaching — its condemnation of demociacy 
and science-- made no impiession The positive part fixed itself 
upon the mind of the young, thousands of wTioin learnt fiom it to 
follow the call of duty, and to obey hei behests 
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6 Tennyson 1849 — The best poctr)^ of the time reflected m 
a milder na> the teaching of Carl>le Tenn>son, whose mo ' 
thoughtful work, Jn Memonam, appeared m 1849, is filled with a 
sense of the pre-eminence of dutj, combined with a re\ererit 
religious feeling and a respect for the teaching of science which 
vas then bursting on the world The opening lines of hi Meinpnnm 
g]\ e the kej -note of the teaching of a master who held out the 
hand to Carljlc on the one hand, and to Kcble and Newman on 
the other 

S rong Son of God, immortal love 
Whom we, that have not seen thj face 
B) faith, and faith alone embrace 
Believing where wc cannol prove , 

Thou seemest human and div me. 

The holiest, highest manl ood, thou , 

Our wills arc ours, vve know not hov 
Ou’- walls arc ours, to mal c them thine 

7 Turner 1775—1851 — The pursuit of the knowledge of the 
secret processes and the open manifestations of nature, which 
placed Its stamp upon the science and the literature of the time, 
made itself also visible in its art No man ever revealed m land- 
scape-painting the infinity of the natural world and the subtleness 
of Its gradations, as did Turner m the days of his strength, before 
his eyes fixed on the glory' of the atmosphere md the sky' lost 
perception of the beauty of the earth 

8 The beginning of the Aberdeen Ministry 1852—1854 — The 
Derby Ministry was foliow'cd by a coalition ministry' of Liberals 
and Peehtes under the Earl of Aberdeen At first it seemed as 
if Parliament was about to settle down to a senes of internal 
reforms In 1853, Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
produced a budget which proved generally acceptable, and Russell 
promised a new Reform Bill which was actually brought forward in 
1854, though by that time circumstances having become idverse 
to Its consideration caused its prompt withdrawal 

9 The Eastern Question 1850—1853 —For some time there 
had been a diplomatic struggle between France and Russia for 
the possession of certain holy places in Palestine by the clergy of 
their respective churches, and though in 1852 the Sultan proposed 
a compromise, neither party was satisfied In the beginning of 
^^S 3 i ^ 1 ^® Tzar Nicholas spoke to Sir Hamilton Sey'mour of ‘ the 
Turk’ as a sick man, and proposed that if he died, that is to say, if 
the Turkish power fell to pieces, England should take Crete and 
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E"\pl, nnd tint the Suit in l^urnpcin pnninrts =houkl hi fonind 
into indtiKiident ‘-t itts of toursc under Russian p’ottction 
1 here e m he no doubt tint the (.hnstnin iindir tiie Sulnn ueic 
nnsgoiicrnc-d, and tint tiic 1 / ir, like c\crj Russi in lionestK 
sMUpitliiscd null them, cspeenlh as tlie\ bclnn^^ed to the 
Orthodox Churili eonininnh I noun as tin tjreek Church — 
which was his own It was howeiei, iKo true that e;ci\ 1 zar 
wislied to cxlcml ins dominions soutiiward and tint his sjin 
pathics iindoubtt dl} tended m the sunt direi turn is his ambition 
In 1 in;! iiu! tlic s\mpithics were if;nortd, winist tin .nnbition was 
tlcailj pereentd, and the Mntish ministers lefused to ajirt c to 
Nicliolas’s proposal Nicholas then sent Rnnet Mensi hikoIT is 
anibassidor to Constantinople to tlcmand tint the piotection of 
the Suit in’s Christian subjects should lie jjuen o\cr to himself, and 
when this wa-i refused, tireup cd the jinncip ihiics of ^Ioltl in i and 
\\ illachia with his troops , upon which a Rritisli Heel w is inmeil 
up to the eninnet of the Diidantlles 

to War between Russia and Turkey 1853 — 1854 — Jo a\crl 
an ojtbrcikof war the four<'rcit Powers \ustrn, Pram c, Cre it 
liritain and Piussia, in what is usinllj called the \ lenna note, em- 
bodied a propos il, which, if idoptcd 1)\ the Sultan would eon\e\ 
ins ptomise to the I nr to protect the Chiistnns of the Greel 
Chinch IS his picdccessors had promised to do in older treaties 
witli the Iziis, ind to extend to the (iieck Christians dl id\an 
t.ajfcs anted to other Chiistnns With this note the T/arwas 
contented, but the Sultan uryed on 1>) the impcnmis Sir Stratford 
C inniii", the Pritish anibassidor it Consiantmoplc, refused to ac- 
cept it without altci Uioii, and on the J zar msistini^ on its leccpt- 
intc as It stood declared w ir upon him In the lutumii the lurks 
crossed the Danube and defeated some Russi in troops, on whieh 
the Russian fleet sallied forth fiom Seb tsiopol, the <jreat Russian 
fortified harboui in the Crimea and on N’o\ ember 30 destroyed the 
liiikish fleet It Sinope In England strong indignation was felt, 
England and 1 rance bound thcmschcs closely together, and, refus 
mg to be held back by Austria and Prussi i, entered upon w ai w ith 
Russia in iMarcli 1854 In Alaj the Russians laid siege to Sihstria 
on the south bank of the Danube The siege how c\ci ended lU 
failure, and, as a Bntish incl Erench army armed at Varna, a 
seapoit on the Black Sea, south of the tnoutli of the Danube, and 
as the Austrians insisted on the Russians ciacuating Moldaua 
and W^allachia, the Russian arinj drew back to its own tciritou 
and abandoned anj further attempt to enforce its claims by in\ asion 
It Resolution of the Allies 1854 — Two courses were now 
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open lO tilt \llicc I hc\ nii^lu knit thcinsclves ngnin to Austria 
and Pni'^sn and ‘iiibstitiiti a Eiuopean protcttion of the Christians 
under the Sult.in for a intich Russian protection, without din injt 
i\iissn to a prolontfalinn of tlic war , oi else, breaking loose from 
tlicir alliance with Vintria and J'riissia i ntitlici of whith was in- 
clined to drnc mitteis to tvtrtinities), tluv might seek to dcstio^ 
the Russian Black Sc v licet anti the fortifications of Sebastopol, in 
order to 1 ike from l^iissn the powti of again ihrcaienmg the J inks 
I’libhc opinion m England was dcfianth set ujion the latter comse 
J here was e\.ispeiation ag.imst the ambition of Russia and a dc- 
termiintioii tliat the work should he thoioughlj done To the 
siip])oit of this jnssionate ilesire locaii') on the war to its end, 

< line a mi'-roncc]ition of the natuie of tlic Turkish Goeernment 
111 re ihl\ the lurk was, as Nuholas had said, a sick man, and as 
he would iieronu wcikei c\er\ jear, il was impossililc to piovide 
for his guarding his own cicn if Sebastopol wcic dcsliojed In 
England the (locermncnt of the Sultan was legardcd as well- 
intentioned and perfectly rapible of holding its own, if the 
cMsling dangei could be remottd 1 Ins \iew of tlic ease w is 
strongly suppoitcd 1 j> Palme iston, who though he was no longer 
foreign iiiims'^r, bronidit his strong will to bear on tlic lesohitions 
of the minisii-j Lngl ind and I r incc rcsoU cd on transporting their 
annics from Varni to the Crimea I he English force was com- 
manded In Lord Raglan, and the I'rcnch by Mar-hal Sl Arnatid 
12 Alma and Sebastopol 1854 — On Septembci 14, the two 
aiimcs, mimbeimg together with a body of Turkish soldiers ihout 
61,000 men, landed to the south of Eiipatoria I hey, marched south- 
w irds and found the liussian aimj diavin iij) on liigJi ground 
be\ond the inci '\Ima T heic was not much skill shown by the 
generals on cither side, but the Allies had the bcltei weapons, and 
'^’^thc cio^fged persisicnct of the British contributed much to the 
success of the Allies The Russians weic defeated, and the Allies 
wlieeled louiul tlie hubour of Sebastopol and cstalihshcd them- 
sehes on tlic plateau to the south of tlic town Theic was inside 
the pi ire a cast store of guns and of eveiytliing needed for the 
defence, md wh.it was moie, a m in of genius, Gencr.il fodleben, to 
impro\e the fortifications and diieet the movements of thegairison 
Tic closed the liaiboui .ig-amst the Allied fleets by sinking ships at 
the mouth, ind he In ought up guns ind laised earthworks to 
lesist the impending att lek on the land side On Octohei 17, 
the y'lliis opened i tremendous flic Jhc British batteries de- 
sliojedlhe guns opposed to them, and the place might perhaps 
ha\o been taken bj .issault if the I'lench h.id done as well The 
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French, houe\er, ho were now under the command of iMarshal 
Canrobert — St Arnaud having died after the battle of the Alma — 
made their magazines of gunpowder too near the surface of tlie 
ground, and when one of them exploded, their efforts w'erc rendeied 
useless The attack had to be postponed for an indefinite time 

13 Balaclava and Inkerman 1854 — The stores and provisions 
for the British aimy were landed at the little port of Balaclaia 
On October 25, a Russian army pushed forward to cut off 
communication between this port and the British force before 
Sebastopol A charge by the Bngade of Heavy Cavalry drove 
back a huge mass of Russian horsemen Lord Cardigan, who 
commanded the Bi igade of Light Car a'rj , recen ed an order vaguely 
worded to retake some guns which had been captured by the 
Russians The order was misunderstood, and the Ligdit Brigade, 
knowing that it was riding to its destruction, but lefusmg to set an 
example of disobedience, charged not in the direction of the guns, 
which they were unable to see, but into the very centre of the 
Russian army The ranks of the English cavalry' weie mown down 
and but few' escaped alive ‘It is magnificent,’ said a Ficnch 
general, ‘but it is not wai ’ On November 5, the battle of Inkerman 
w as fought, in w hich the scanty British drove back thick columns 
of Russians If the Russians had prevailed, both the Allied annies 
w'ould have been destroyed As it was the British held out against 
fearful odds, till the French came to their help, and forced the 
Russians to retreat 

14 Winter m the Crimea 1854 — 1855 — Winter was now upon 
the armies It had been supposed at home that their task would 
be accomplished before the fine weather ended, and no adequate 
provision for a winter season had been made A storm swept 
ov'er the Black Sea and wrecked vessels laden with stores The 
soldiers had only tents to keep off the ram and bitter cold, and 
fell ill by hundreds The horses, which should hav e brought stoies 
from Balaclava, died, and it w'as useless to replace them, because, 
though large numbers of horses were obtainable, forage had not 
been sent from home to keep them aliv'e \Vhat provisions reached 
the camp had to be carried by the men, and the men were worn 
out by having to spend long hours m guarding the trenches and to 
fetch prov isions as w ell Besides, the English Government, having 
had no experience of war, committed many blunders m then ar- 
rangements for the supply of the army The Fiench were better 
off, because Kamiesch Bay , w here their prov'isions w ere landed, w as 
nearer their camp than Balaclava was to the camp of the Bntish 
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15 The Hospital at Scutan 1855 —The sick were earned to 
a hospital at Scutan near Constantinople, but when they armed 
there w^erc no nurses to attend on them, and large numbers died 
After a while Miss Florence Nightingale was sent out with other 
ladies to nurse the sick. It was the first time that women had 
been emplojed as nurses m war Miss Nightingale soon reduced 
the disorder into order, made the place clean, and saw that the 
sufferers were skilfullj tended Good nursing at once told on 
the health of the men, and \aluable lues were spared inconse- 
quence of the gentle help recened 

16 The Palmerston Ministry 1855 — At home Englishmen 
looked on the miscrj in the Crimea with growing anger The} 
thought that some one was to blame, and as soon as Parliament 
met, the Go\ emment v as forced to resign Lord Palmerston 
ber^ame Pnme Minister It was known that his whole heart w'as 
in the war, and that he was a man of strong common sense and 
resolute character Matters in the Crimea began to improrc, 
pnncipally because by that time English officials had begun, after 
numerous failures, to understand their duties 

17 The Fall of Sebastopol and the End of the War 
1855—1856 — During tlic summer the siege of Sebastopol was 
pushed on The British army was m 
good condition Tlie French troops were, 
howeier, more numerous, and occupied 
the positions from which the town could 
be most casil} attacked They had, too, 
anew commander. Marshal Pelissier, who 
was more strong-willed than Canrobert 
had been The King of Sardinia, Victor 
Emmanuel, joined the Allies, and in the 
battle of Trakir ' Iiis troops took part with 
the French in dnvmg back a fresh Russian 
onslaught After various attempts a final 
attack on Sebastopol w’as made on Sep- 
tember 8 The English failed to capture 
the Redan which w'as opposed to them, 
but the French stormed the Malakhoff 
Tower, and the whole of the fortifications W'cre thereby rendered 
untenable The Trar Nicholas had died m the spnng, and his 
successor, Alexander II , was now icady to make peace The 

' Trahr is the Russian word for an inn 
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Russian losses hatl been enormous, not meiely in Sebastopol 
Itself, but over the uhole of the empiie Theie was scarcely a 
railway m Russia then, and hundreds of thousands of men had 
perished of fatigue in the long and exhausting maiches In 
Maich 1856 peace uas made The fortifications of Sebastopol 
^^ere destroyed, and Russia promised not to have a fleet m the 
Black Sea 01 to re fortify the town The Russians abode by these 
teims as long as they weie obliged to do so, and no longer It 
uas, howerei, long enough to gi\e the Turks tune to impiove and 
stiengthen their goternment if they had been capable of carrying 
out reforms of any kind c/ 

18 India after Wellesley’s Recall 1805—1823 — Biitish hos 
tihty to Russia had arisen chiefl> fiom fear lest she should, b> 
gaining possession of Constantinople, cut off the passage to India 
Alann on this score had not been of lecent gioivth Partly in 
consequence of a desire to win the attachment of the natives of 
India as a security against foieign aggression, siiccessn e governors- 
geneial had, since Wellesley left India in 1805 (see p 859), devoted 
themsehes to improve the condition of the people, and had for 
some time abstained from war as much as possible Their reluc- 
tance to appeal to arms had, however, encouiaged bands of 
plunderers known as Pmdairees, supported by the Mahratta chiefs 
whose pow'ei Wellesley had curtailed, but who still retained then 
independence In 1817 the Maiquis of Hastings, at that time 
go\ einor general, began the third Mahratta War (see pp 804, 859) 

I he Peisliwah (see p 802) abdicated m faioui of the British, and 
the other Mahiatta chiefs weie reduced to a condition of 
dependency, and gate no more shelter to lobbers Hastings 
completed Welleslei’s work, by making the power of the East 
India Company absolutely predominant, and, aftei 1823, when he 
left India, there wcie, indeed, wars occasionally on a small scale, 
but for some ^ears the chief fcatuie of Indian histoiy was its 
peaceful progiess 

19 The North-Western Frontier 1806 — 1835 — The supprcs 
sion of internal disoider did not relieve the Government of India 
fiom anxiety lest increasing piosperity wathin should tempt 
imaders from without Secured on the north by the loftv wnll 
of the Himalayas, India, until the arnial of the Biitish by sea, had 
always been imaded by enemies pouring across its noi th-w estern 
frontier from the passes of the highlands of Afghanistan, and it was 
from the same quarter tliat dangei was now feared For some 
time, indeed, a sufficient bulwark Iiad been erected bv the estab 
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lishmcnt in the Punjab — the land of the fi^e iners-~of the Sikhs, 1 
warlike people with a speci il leiigion, neitlier iMahomcdan noi 
Hindoo The Sikhs were strongly organised for mihlar> purposes 
under a capable ruler, Runjeet Singh, who had entered in 1806 
into a treaty with the British which to the end of his life he 
faithfull) obsened Undei him the Sikhs co^cred the Biitish 
teiritor)' from an iltack thiough Afghanistan, much in the same 
wa) that in the time of Warren Hastings the R.iwab of Oude had 
covered it against the .ittacks of the M ihrattas (see p 

20 Russia and Afghanistan 1835 — 1838 — In 1835, when 
England and Russia were strning for the master) at Constanti- 
nople (see p 921), the two countiies were necessarily thi own into 
opposition in Asia In 1837 the Shah of Persia, who was under 
Russian influence laid siege to Herat, on the eastern boidei 
of his own countr) As Hciat was on the road to India, Lord 
Auckland, the got emor-general, took alarm, and, eten before 
the siege was actuall) begnin, sent an agent, Alexander Burned, 
to Cabul to win oter Dost Mahommed, the ruler of Afghanistan, 
to enter into an alliance with England against Persia, the ally 
of Russia Bumes, knowing that soft words would not suffice 
to gam the heart of Dost M ihomincd, oficred him British aid m 
his own quirrels Auckland, however, icfused to carr) out the 
engagement made by Buines, on which Dost M.ihommcd, taking 
oficnce, allied himself with Russia In 1838, Auckland sent an 
expedition to dethione Dost Mahommed, and to icplace him 
by Shah Soojah, an Afghan piincc W'ho had been Ining in exile in 
India Before the expedition staited the siege of Herat had been 
raised b) the Persians, and there w-as, therefore, no longer an) 
real excuse for an attack on the fierce and warlike Afghans 

21 The Invasion of Afghanistan 1839 — 1842 — Rexerthelcss 
the Biitish army entered ^.fghanistan in 1839, ^rid, leachmg Cabul 
in safet), placed Shah Soojah on the throne In 1840, Dost 
Mahommed knowing that he could not carr)' on a successful 
resistance in the field, suiiendered himself as a pnsoner So 
peaceful w'as the outlook that Sir William Maciiaghten, who had 
charge of the political ariangements at Cabul, fancied that all 
danger w'as at an end Suddenly, however, an insuriection broke 
out, and some of the British officers, amongst whom w'as Bumes, 
ivere murdered Though the British were taken by surprise, they 
had still soldiers enough to attack the Afghans w'lth every prospect 
of success, but General Elphinstone, w'ho was in command, refused 
to run the risk On this the Afghans became still more daring, 
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and, as food was growing short in the British cantonments, 
Macnaghten and Elphinstone offered to surrender the forts of 
Cabul to the enemy on condition of being supplied with provisions 
Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Mahommed, invited Macnaghten to 
a conference and shot him dead with his own hand The British 
officers then entered on a treaty wnth the murderer, who engaged 
to protect their army, if it would immediately return to India 

22 The Retreat from Cabul 1842 —The retreat began on 
January 6, 1842 Snow and ice lay thickly on the passes over the 
lofty mountain ranges, which had to be climbed before the plains 
of India were reached Akbar Khan did wffiat he could to protect 
the retreating regiments, but he could not restrain his followers 
Crowds of Afghans stationed themselves on the rocks which rose 
above the hack, and shot down the fugitives With the retreating 
soldiers w'ere English ladies, some of them with children to care 
for To save them from certain death they were surrendered to 
Akbar Khan, who promised to treat them kindly, and who, to his 
credit, kept his word After five days’ march, out of 14,500 men w’ho 
left Cabul, no more than 4,000 remained alive Each day the 
butchery w'as renew'ed On the morning of the eighth day only 
sixty-five were left, and this scanty remnant of a mighty host 
struggled on to reach Jellalabad m which there was a British 
garrison Of these, sixty-four were slam on the way , after 
which the Afghans, believing that all their enemies had peiished, 
returned in tnumpli One Englishman, how ever. Dr Biydon, who 
had lagged behind because both he and the pony on which he 
rode w ere too exhausted to keep up wuth the march, escaped their 
notice Fainting and scarcely able to speak, he at last stumbled 
into Jellalabad, and told the tale of the great disaster 

23 Pollock’s March to Cabul 1842 — Jellalabad held out 
against all the Afghans wffio could be brought against it Then 
General Pollock was sent to retrieve the honour of the British 
arms He occupied Cabul, but he had to leplace Dost Mahommed 
on the throne, and to content himself with recovering the Bntish 
captiv es 

24 Conquest of Sindh 1842 — Lord Ellenborough, who had 
succeeded Auckland as go\ emor general, coveted Sindh, because 
he wished to control the lower course of the Indus He brought 
accusations of treachery' against the Ameers w'ho ruled it, some of 
which appear to hare been based on forged letters He then sent 
against the Ameers Sir Charles Napier, who, fighting against 
tremendous odds, defeated them at Meanee Sindh was annexed, 
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and Its inliabitants, being far better governed than before, rapidly 
became piospcrous and contented 

25 The First Sikh War 1845— i8/j6 — Runjeet Singh (see 
P 949)) ‘ the lion of the Punjab,’ as he Mas called, died in 1839 
His succession Mas disputed, and the Government ically fell into 
the hands of the Sikh army, Minch raised to poM'er one competitor 
after another amidst scenes of bloodshed The governor-general, 
Sir Hcniy Hardmge, himself a soldier, had succeeded Ellen- 
borough m 1843 He Mas anxious to keep the peace, but the 
mutinous Sikh army M'as under no lestramt, and on December ii, 
184s, It crossed the Sutlej and poured into British territorj’ Never 
had a British army m India met antagonists so formidable Yet 
m tMo fierce battles, at rcrozeshah and Moodkee, the invaders 
Mere repulsed by Sir Hugh Gough, the commaiider-m-chicf The 
Sikhs, hoMe\cr, Merc not disheartened In January 1846, they 
Mere again defeated by Sir Harry Smith at Ahwal, and finally on 
February 8, their entrenched camp at Sobraon, on the Sutlej, 
though defended by moie poMcrful artilleiy than could be brought 
against them, Mas stormed by Gough After these defeats, the 
Sikhs submitted, yaeldmg the territory bctM ceil the Sutlej and the 
Bcas 

26 The Second Sikh War 1848—1849 — In 1848 theic M'as a 
second Sikh Mai On January 13,1849, Gough — noM Lord Gough 
— met M'lth a check at CliillianMalla, and Sir Charles N.ipier M'as 
sent out to succeed him as commandcr-in-chicf Before Napier 
arrived, Gough gamed a decisive victory' at Gujerat On this the 
whole of the Punjab was annexed Chiefly under the firm and 
kindly management of two brothers, Henry' and John Lawrence, 
the Punjab was reduced to order and contentment, and the very 
Sikh soldiers who had been the most dangerous antagonists of 
the British Government were conv'erlcd into its most unM'avering 
supporters 

27 Lord Dalhousie's Administration 1848—1856 — When the 
second Sikh war was being fought. Lord Dalhousie was the 
governor-general, and he continued to rule India for eight y cars, 
from 1848 to 1856 He vv'as impressed with the adv'antages which 
would accrue to the native population by being brought under 
British rule, and he annexed one teiritory after another In his 
time the Punjab, Sattara, Nagpoor, Lower Burmah, and finally 
Oude, weie brought directly under British authority either by 
conquest or by the dethronement of the native princes Loid 
Dalhousie’s intentions vveie undoubtedly good, but he irritated an 
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influential class of natives by his entire disiegard of their feelings 
and prejudices Especially was this the case when, as happened 
at Sattara, territory was seized, on the ground that the natne 
ruler, being childless, was without an heir The Hindoos, like the 
old Romans, regard an adopted son and a real son as standing on 
e\actly the same footing, and as in the case of the old Romans, 
this idea was based on the religious belief that the father needed 
a son to perform cei tain sacrifices for his benefit after death When, 
therefore, Loid Dalhousie refused to acknowledge the adopted son 
of the Rajah of Sattara as his succcssoi, he was guilt), in Hindoo 
opinion, of an unjust and irreligious act I\Ioi cover, Lord Dal- 
housie alienated, especially in Oudeand the Noith-West Proi mces, 
an influential class of native gentlemen because the officials 
supported by him took every opportunity of depriving them of 
ceitam nghts which they claimed over the land, and w'hicli they 
had long e\eicised Though this was done with the bcnevmlent 
intention of sweeping aw'ay all middle-men standing between the 
officers of the Goveinment and the cultnatois, whom they wished 
to shield from wrong, the result was none the less deplorable 
28 The Sepoy Army 1856—1857 — In 1856, Lord Canning, a 

son of the Piime Minister George Canning, bee imc gov'enior 
general By that time some of the dispossessed princes and most 
of the offended native gentlemen had formed a conspiracy against 
the British Government, which they held to have been unjust 
towards them and which in some cases had leally been so The 
conspirators aimed at securing the support of the Bengal Sepoy arm), 
which had also been alarmed by certain acts in which the Gov'ern- 
ment had not showm itself sufficiently careful of their feelings and 
prejudices Most of the Sepoys were Hindoos, and all Hindoos 
arc divided into castes, and believe that the man who loses his 
caste IS not only disgi aced in tlie present life but suffers misery 
after death This loss of caste is not the penalty for moral faults, 
but for purely bodily actions, such as eating out of the same vessel 
as one of a lowei caste Caste, too, is lost by eating any part of the 
sacred animal the cow, and, as a new rifle had been lately served 
out, the conspirators easil) fnghtened the mass of the Sepoys into 
the belief that the cai fudges for this rifle were greased with 
cow’s fat \\ hen, therefore, they bit the new cartridges, as soldieis 
then had to do, befoie loading, their lips would touch tlie cow’s 
gre ibc md they would at once lose caste It was said that the 
object of the Government was to render the men miserable by 
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depnving them of the shelter of their own lehgion in older to diive 
them to the adoption of Christianity in despair 

up The Outbreak of the Mutiny 1857— In the spring of 1857 
there \\ ere attempts to mutiny near Calcutta, but the actual outbieak 
occurred at IVIeerul near Delhi There the nati\e regiments first 
massacred their English officcis and such other Englishmen as 
they met uith, and then marched to Delhi, where they proclaimed 
the descendant of tlic Great Mogul (sec p 801), who uas living 
tlieic as a British pensioner, Emperor of India Canning did 
uhat he could by sending for Bntish tioops from othei parts of 
India, and also for a considerable force which happened to be at 
sea on its wvay to take pait m a war winch had broken out with 
China His position was however, evceedingly precarious till 
furthei reinforcements could be brought fiom England His best 
helper was Sir John Lawrence, who had governed the recently 
annexed Punjab with such ability and justice that the Sikh war- 
riors, so lately the fierce enemies of the British, weie ready to 
fight m their behalf As the Sikhs did not profess the Hindoo 
religion, v there w as, in their case, no difficulty about caste With 
their aid Lawrence disarmed the Sepoys in the Punjab, and sent 
all the troops he could spare to besiege Delhi Delhi, however, 
was a strong place and, as the besiegeis were few, months elapsed 
before it could be taken 

50 Cawnpore 1857 — The mutiny spiead to Lucknow', the 
capital of Oude, where the few Englishmen m the place were 
driven into the Residency with Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John’s 
brother, at their head, to hold out, if they could, till help arrived 
At Cawnpore, not far off, were about five hundred British women 
and children, and less than fiv'e hundred British men were besieged 
by one Nana Sahib, who hated the English on account of wrongs 
which he conceived himself to have suffered at their hands After 
they had endured terrible hardships, Nana Sahib offered to allow 
the garnson to depart in safety The offer was accepted and the 
weary defenders made their way to the boats waiting foi them on 
the river, where they w'ere shot down from the bank Some of the 
women and children were kept alive for a few' days, but in the end 
all were massacred, and their bodies flung into a well Only four 
of the defenders of Cawnpoie escaped to tell the miserable tale 
31 The Recovery of Delhi and the Relief of Lucknow 1857 
The mutiny, widely spread as it was, was confined to the Bengal 
Presidency In Lucknow, though Sir Henry Lawrence had been 
slam, the gan ison held out m the Residency At last Havelock 
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"i biave, pious officei, who prayed and taught his men to pray as 
the Puritan soldiers had prayed m Cromwell’s time, brought a 
small band through every obstacle to its relief Before he reached 
the place Sn James Outram joined him, authorised by the Go- 
vernment to take the command out of his hands Outram, how- 
cvei, honourably refused to take from Havelock the credit of the 
achieiement ‘To you,’ wrote Outram to Havelock, ‘shall be 
left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much I shall accompany you, placing my mihtaiy' 
service at your disposal, should you please, and serving under you 
as a V olunteer ’ Thus supported, Hai clock relieved Lucknow on 
September 25, but he had not men enough to dri\e off the be- 
siegeis permanently, and Outram, who, after the city had been 
entered, took the command, had to wait for relief m turn Delhi 
had aheady been taken by storm on September 19 

32 The End of the Mutiny 1857 — 1858 — Soon aftei the 
relief of Lucknow Sir Cohn Campbell, who aften\ards became 
Lord Clyde, arrived with reinforcements from England, and finally 
suppressed the mutiny In 1858 Parliament put an end to the 
authority of the East India Company (see p 808) Thenceforth 
the Governor-General was brought directly under the Queen, 
acting through a British Secretary' of State for India responsible 
to Parliament There was also to be an Indian Council in Eng- 
land composed of persons familiar wath Indian affairs, in order 
that the Secretaiy of State might have the advice of experienced 
persons On assuming full authority, the Queen issued a proclama- 
tion to the peoples and pnnces of India To the people she 
piomised complete toleration m religion, and admission to office 
of qualified persons To the pnnces she promised scrupulous 
respect for their rights and dignities To all she declared her 
intention of respecting their rights and customs It is in this 
last I espect especially that the proclamation laid dowm the lines on 
which administration of India will always have to move if it is to 
be successful Englishmen cannot but perceive that many things 
are done by the natives of India which are in their nature hurtful, 
unjust, or even cruel, and they are naturally impatient to remove 
e\ ils that are v ery evident to them The lesson necessary for them 
to learn is the one which Walpole taught their own ancestors, that 
It IS better to leave evils untouched for a while than to nsk the 
overthiow of a system of government which, on the whole, works 
beneficently It is one thing to endeavoui to lead the people of 
India forw'ard to a better life, another thing to drag them forward 
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and thereby to pro\oke a general exasperation which would lessen 
the chances of improvement m the futme, and might possiblv 
sweep the reforming go\emment it^lf 
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1 Fall of the First Palmerston Ministry 1857 — 1858 — When 
the Mutiny was crushed the Palmerston ministry no longei existed 
Palmerston’s readiness to enforce his w-ill on foreign nations had 
led him in 1857 to provoke a war with China w'hich the majority 
of the House of Commons condemned as unjustifiable He dis- 
solved Parliament and appealed to the fighting instincts of the 
nation, and, though not only Cobden and Bright, but Gladstone, 
joined the Consen^atives against him, he obtained a sw^eeping 
majority m the new' Parliament Cuiiously enough, he w'as turned 
out of office, in 1858, by this very same Parliament, on a chaige of 
truckling to the French Emperor Explosiv'e bombs, wheiewith to 
murder Napoleon III , were manufactured m England, and plans 
for using them against him were laid on English soil The attempt 
was made by an Italian, Orsini, and upon its failure the French 
Government and people called upon the English Government to 
prevent such designs in future Palmerston bi ought m a Conspiracy- 
to-Murder Bill, the object of which was to punish those who con- 
tiivedihe assassination of foreign piinces on English soil This 
measure, desiiable as it was, was unpopular in England, because 

3 Q 2 
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some Frenchmen talked abusnely of Englishmen as protectois of 
, murderers, and e\ en called on the Emperor to mt ade England 
j Parliament refused to be^pjhg^ren into doing a good thing, and, 
^ 7 |he Bill being rejected, the Palmerston ministry' resigned 
' 2 The Second Derby Ministry and the Beginning of the Second 

Palmerston Mmistiy 1858 — 1859 — Lord Derby became Pnme 

Minister a second time, and m 1859 Disraeli, uho nas again 
Chancellor of the E\chequei and leader of the House of Commons, 
brought in a Reform Bill which was rejected by the House of 
Commons A new ministiy- was formed which, like Lord Aber- 
deen’s in 1852, comprised W’higs and Peehtes Palmerston was 
Pnme hlinister, Russell Foreign Secretarj', and Gladstone Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

3 Italian War of Liberation 1859 — In 1859, the year in which 
the second Palmerston ministr)' took office, a great war broke out 
m Italy Italians could har e no freedom m their own states as 
long as Austna held Lombard) and Yenetia, because Austnan 
armies were alwajs ready to help anj Italian pnnce in maintaining 
despotism In the kingdom of Sardinia alone, Victor Emmanuel 
persisted in maintaining a constitutional government in defiance 
^'"^of Austria, and thereby, and by his juigrained honesty of nature, 
attracted the reverence of all Italians who longed to expel the 
Austrians and gain political freedom It was evident that all Italy 
must be goi emed despoticallj or constitutionally, and that consti- 
tutional government could not be maintained even in the kingdom 
of Sardinia unless Austna was drnen back, whilst despotic govern- 
ment could not be maintained elsewhere unless Sardinia was 
crushed In 185S Napoleon came to an understanding w ith Cavour, 
the statesmanlike Sardinian minister, and in 1859 he led an army 
across the Alps to support the Sardinians Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, and tlie northern parts of the States of the Church, drove 
away their rulers and combined forces with Victor Emmanuel 
Napoleon and his ally defeated the Austrians in the two great 
battles of Magenta and Solferino, after which the Emperor made 
peace with Austna. Victor Emmanuel and his subjects, who had 
hoped that die w ar might be continued till Austna had been entirelj 
excluded fromltalj, were grievouslj disappointed Napoleon was, 
however, piobablj justified in bnnging the war to a close, ns he 
had reason to think that, if he continued it, Prussia would take 
part with Austna against him, and as it was lerj' likely that if 
hostilities were prolonged his own subjects would refuse to support 
him By the peace of Zunch, which put an end to the war, Milan 
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given to Victor Emmanuel, but Venetia was left to Austria The 
expelled princes were to be reinstated, and all Italian states, includ- 
ing Austnan Venetia and the increased kingdom of Sardinia, were 
to form a confederation, of which the president was to be the Pope 

4 The Kingdom of Italy 1859—1861 — The Italians of the 
central provinces, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the northern part 
of the Papal States, refused to accept this absurd arrangement 
In i860 they joined Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom, w'hich now 
began to be known as the Kingdom of Italy Russell, as I oieign 
Secretary', did eierythmg m his power to uphold their right to 
dispose of themselves, and on Sav'oy and ^Ice being surrendered 
to France Napoleon acquiesced m the arrangement, whilst Austria 
did not venture to provoke a new war by interfering In i860, too, 
Ganbaldi, a straightforward and enthusiastic soldier, whose ideal 
was the union of Italj, invaded Sicily, and m a few weeks con- 
quered both Sicily and Naples, with the exception of the strong 
fortress of Gaeta In the meanwhile many Catholics had come 
from other countries to defend the independence of the Pope, 
which was visibly threatened They were, however, defeated by 
an Italian army, and that part of the Papal dominions which lay 
between the Apennines and the Adriatic was added to Victor Em- 
manuel’s kingdom Victor Emmanuel himself came into Southern 
Italy through his newly-annexed regions, where he was welcomed 
by Ganbaldi The joint armies laid siege to Gaeta, which sur- 
rendered on February 13, 1861 Victor Emmanuel now ruled over 
all Italy except Venetia, which was held by an Austnan armj, 
and Rome, which, together with the distnet round it, was secured 
to the Pope by a F rench gamson 

5 The Volunteers 1859 — 1860 — In i860 Russell brought in a 
Reform Bill, but the country did not care about it, and even 
Russell perceived that it was useless to press it It was withdrawn, 
and no other similar measure was proposed whilst Palmerston 
lived The country, indeed, was agitated about other matters 
Napoleon’s annexation of Savoy and Nice caused disquiet, and 
suspicions were entertained that, having succeeded m defeating 
Austria, he might think of trying to defeat either Prussia or 
England Already, whilst Lord Derby was Prime Minister, young 
men had come forward to serve as volunteers in defence of the 
country Palmerston gav e great encouragement to the mov ement, 
and before long corps of volunteers were established in every 
county, as a permanent part of the Bntish army 

6 The Commercial Treaty with France i860 —Napoleon did 
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not leally want to quarrel with England, and before long an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for binding the two nations together The 
Einpeior uarmlyadopted a scheme fora commercial treat}' betw een 
England and Fiance which had been suggested by Cobden, and 
which was also supported by Gladstone, who, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had been completing Peel’s work by cariying out the 
principles of Free Trade In i860 was signed the Commeicial Treaty, 
in virtue of which English goods nere admitted into France at low 
duties, whilst French wines and other articles were treated in 
England m the same way Between England and France, however, 
there was this difference in England the tieaty was sanctioned by 
Parliament as being in accordance with the opinions generally 
entertained in the country In France it was put in force by the 
sole authority of the Emperor in dehance of the opinions generally 
entertained by the French nation Consequently, when, at a later 
time, the power of the Emperor came to an end, France took the 
earliest opportunity to annul a treaty the value of which she w'as 
unable to appreciate 

7 The Presidential Election m America i860 — In i860, the 
year in which the treaty w'lth France was signed, events occurred 
in the United States of America w'hich pressed heavily on England 
In the southern states there were some millions of negro slaves, 
mostly employed in producing sugar and cotton, whilst m the 
nortnern states there were no slaves of any kind The free states 
flourished, and the slave states decayed The slave-owners hoped 
to improve then position by occupying fresh soil and carrying their 
slaves W'lth them to cultivate it The inhabitants of the free states 
did not yet propose to abolish slavery in the old slave states, which 
they were unable to do constitutionally', but they asked that slav ery 
should not be tolerated m any new states In i860 Abraham Lincoln 
was chosen President in Older that he might enfoice this doctrine, 
on which the slave states declared themselves independent, taking 
the name of the ‘ Confederate States ’ Tlie free states continued 
to speak of themselves and of all the other states as still forming 
the ‘ United States,’ declaring that the confederates had no right 
to leave the union, and must be compelled to return to it 

8 England and the American Civil War 1861— 1862 — A 
teriible war between the two sections broke out in 1861 English 
opinion was divided on the subject The upper classes, for the 
most part, sided with the South , the working men, for the most 
pait, with the North Towards the end of 1861 the Confederate 
Gov ernment despatched two agents, Mason and Slidell, to Europe 
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in an English mail-steamer to seek for the frienriship of England 
and France They were taken out of the steamer by the captain 
of a United States’ man-of-war As it w'as contrary to the rules of 
international law' to seize anyone on board a neutral ship, the 
Bntish Government protested, and prepared to make war with 
the United States if they refused to surrender the agents Fortu- 
nately the United States Government promptly surrendeied the 
men, honourably acknow’ledgmg that its officer had acted w'rongly, 
and the miserable spectacle of a war betw'een two nations which 
ought alwaj's to be bound together by ties of brotherhood was 
averted When the demand for the surrender of Mason and 
Slidell was being prepared in England, Prince Albert, w'ho had 
lately received the title of Pnnce Consort, lay upon what proved to 
be his death-bed His last act was to suggest that some passages 
in the English despatch, which might possibly give offence in 
Amenca, should be more courteously expressed On December 14, 
1861, he died His whole married life had been one of continuous 
self-abnegation He neiei put himself forward, or aspired tp the 
semblance of power , but he placed his intelligence and tact at the 
service of the queen and the country, softening down asperities and 
helping on the smooth working of the machinery' of government 
9 The ‘Alabama ’ 1862 — The fleet of the United States had 
from the beginning of the war blockaded the southern ports, and 
many English meichants fitted out steamers to imn through the 
blockading squadions, carry'ing goods to the confederates and 
taking away cotton in return The confederates, who had nonai’y', 
were anxious to attack the commeicial marine of their enemies, 
and ordered a swift war-steamer to be built at Birkenhead by an 
English ship-builder, which, after it had put to sea, was named 
the ‘ Alabama ’ The ‘ Alabama ’ took a large number of American 
merchant-ships, sinking the ships after remo\ mg the crews and the 
raluable part of the cargo Such proceedings caused the greatest 
indignation in America, where it was held that the Bntish Go\ em- 
inent ought to have seized the ‘Alabama’ before it put to sea, as 
being in reality a ship of war, which ought not to be allow'ed to 
start on its caieer from a neutral harbour Some vears afterwards 
England had to pay hea\y damages to the United States for the 
losses ansing in consequence of the nnsmanagement of the 
Go\ eminent m allowing this ship to sail 

to The Cotton Famme 1861 — 1864 — In the meanwhile 
great suffenng was caused in the north of England by the stop- 
page of the supplies of cotton from Amenca, in consequence of the 
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blockade of the southern ports It was on American cotton that 
the cotton mills m Lancashire had almost exclusively depended, 
and the small amount brought by' the blockade-runneis uas far too 
little to meet their needs Attempts were made to get supplies 
from Egy'pt and India, but these supplies were as yet insufficient 
in quantity, and in quality ^ ery' infenor Mills w ere either stopped 
or kept going only' for a few hours in the w eck Thousands w ere 
tlirow'n out of work, and the cotton-famine caused as much misery^ 
as a bread-famine w ould have done Yet not only w ere the sufferers 
patient under their misfortune, but they' refused to speak evil of the 
northern states, whose blockading operations had been the cause of 
their misery’ Believing that slaa e ow ning w as a crime, and that the 
result of the \ictory' of the northein states w'ould be the dow'nfall 
of sla\ ery in America, they suffered in silence rather than ask that 
England should aid a cause which in their hearts they condemned 

11 End of the American Cml War 1864 — In 1864 the 
American cml war ended by’ the complete MCtory’ of the North 
Slavery’ was brought to an end in the whole of the terntory' of the 
United States The conquerors showed themsehes most merciful 
in the hour of \ ictory', setting themselves deliberately to win back 
the hearts of the conquered Such a spectacle could not fail to in- 
fluence the course of English politics A democratic government, 
sorely tried, had shown itself strong and merciful The cause of 
democratic progress also gained adherents through the abnegation 
of the w orking-men of Lancashire in the time of the cotton-famine 
Those who willingly' suffered on behalf of what they belieied to be a 
righteous cause could hardly be debaircd imch longer from the 
exercise of the full rights of citizenship 

12 The Last Days of Lord Palmerston 1865 — ^Although Parlia- 
mentary' reform could not be long delay'ed, it was not likely to come 
as long as Lord Palmerston lived He was the most popular man 
m England cheery’, high-spinted, and worthily representing the 
indomitable courage of the race to which he belonged He was 
now eighty years of age, and the old system did w’ell enough for 
him On the other hand, Gladstone, whose energy’ and financial 
success gave him an authority only second to that of Palmerston 
in the House of Commons, declared for reform In 1865 a new’ 
Parliament was elected On October 18, before it met, Palmerston 
died He had been brisk and active to the last, but there was 
w ork now to be done needing the hands and hearts of y’ounger men 

13 The Ministry of Earl Russell 1865 — 1866 — Russell, who 

had been created Earl Russell m i86r, succeeded Palmerston as 
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Pnmc Minister, and Gladstone became leader of the House of Com 
mons When the session opened m 1866, the ministry intioduced 
a Reform Bill, with the object of lowering the franchise in counties 
and boroughs Ihe majority in the House of Commons did not 
care about reform, and though the House did not dnecti) thiow 
out the Bill, so many objections were raised, mainly by dis- 
satisfied Liberals, and so much time was lost m discussing them, 
that the ministry' came to the conclusion that the House did not 
wish to pass It On this thc\ rcsig-ned, intending to show by so 
doing that they really cared about the Bill, and were ready to 
sacrifice office for its sake 

14 The Third Derby Ministry and the Second Reform Act 
1866 — 1868 — Foi the third time Loid Derby became Prime 
Minister, with Disraeli again as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons It soon appeared that, though 
the House of Commons cared little foi refonn, the w'orking men 
cared for it much Crowded <md enthusiastic meetings w ere held m 
most of the large towns m the Ixorth In London, the Govern- 
ment ha\ing prohibited a meeting appointed to be held in Hy'de 
Park, the crow d, finding the gates shut, broke down the railings 
and rushed in Disnch, quick to perceive that the country was 
determined to ha\ e refonn, made up Ins mind to be the minister 
to gi\c It , and, as he wms able to carry his usual supporters with 
him, the opposition of the discontented Liberals — through which 
the Reform Bill of the last session had been wrecked — was ren- 
dered innocuous At the opening of the session of 1867, Disraeli 
first proposed a senes of resolutions laying down the principles on 
which reform ought to be based Finding that the House of Com- 
mons prcfeired an actual Bill, he sketched out the plan of a Bill, 
and then, as it did not please the Houses, withdrew it and bi ought 
in a second Bill \ery different from the one which he had fiist 
proposed Three C.ibinet ministcis, one of whom was Lord Cran- 
bome (who afterwards became Lord Salisbury), resigned rathei 
than accept a Bill so democratic as the final proposal Befoie the 
Bill got thiough the House of Commons it became still moie de- 
mocratic In Its final shape every man who paid lates in the 
boroughs w'as to have a vote, and m towns therefore household 
suffrage was practically established, whilst even lodgers were 
allowed to vote if they paid lol rent and had lesided in the same 
lodgings for a whole year In the counties the franchise w'as given 
to all who inhabited houses at 13/ rental whilst the old freehold 
suffrage (see p 902) of gor was retained At least in tow ns large 
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enough to return members separately, the ^\orkmg-men would 
henceforth have a voice in managing the affairs of tlie nation 
In 1868 Bills were carried changing on similar pnnciples the 
franchise m Scotland and Ireland In England and Scotland 
there was also a redistnbution of seats, small constituencies being 
disfranchised and their members given to large ones 

1 5 Irish Troubles 1867 — The 3 ear of the second Reform 
Act was one of trouble in Ireland The discontented m Ireland 
were now supported by an immense population of Insh m Amenca, 
the whole of which was hostile to England, and large numbers of 
which had acquired military discipline in the American Civ il War 
A secret societ), whose members were known as Fenians, sprang 
up on both sides of the Atlantic. Many of the militar} Insh 
returned from Amenca to Ireland, and m March 1867 a general 
nsing was attempted m Ireland Heav3' snow-storms made the 
mov'-ements of the insurgents impossible, and this effort to bring 
about a complete separation between Ireland and England was 
suppressed with little bloodshed Numbers of Irish, as well those 
residing in England as those who remained m their owai counti^', 
sympathised with the Fenians In Manchester, some of these 
rescued some Fenian pnsoners from a prison van, and m the course 
of the struggle a shot was fired which killed a policeman Five of the 
rescuers were tried in Nov'ember, and three were hanged. In 
December, other Irishmen blew down with gunpowder the wall 
of Clerkenvvell Prison, in which two Fenians were confined, hoping 
to liberate the pnsoners 

1 6 The Gladstone Ministry and the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church 1868 — 1869 — In Februar3 1868, Disraeli became 
Pnme hlinister. Lord Derb)' having resigned m consequence of 
the state of his health It had b3' this time become evident to the 
principal Liberals that Insh discontent must be caused by grievances 
w Inch It behov ed the Bntish Parliament to remed3'’ Accordingly 
Gladstone proposed and earned resolutions calling for the dis- 
establishment of the Insh Church Disraeli dissolved Parliament, 
as he was obliged in an) case to do in order to allow the new 
constituencies created b)' the Reform Act to choose their represen- 
tativ es The new Parliament contained a large Liberal majont}", 
and Gladstone became Pnme Minister In 1869 he brought in 
and carried a Bill disestablishing and disendowing the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, which was the Church of the mmoritj 

17 The Insh Land Act 1870 — In 1870 the Government 

attacked the more difficult question of Irish land An Insh Land 
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Act \\as now passed which obliged landlords to compensate their 
tenants for improvements made them, and to give them some 
payment if they turned them out of their holding for any reason 
except for not paying their rent Tenants who desired to buy 
land from their landlords might receive loans from the Govern- 
ment to enable them to become owners of farms which they Ind 
rented The Act had less effect than was intended, as the land- 
lord, being allowed to come to an agreement with a tenant that 
the Act should not m his case be enforced, had usually sufficient 
influence over his tenants to induce them to abandon all claim to 
the benefits which Parliament intended them to receive 

iS The Education Act 1870 —In the same year rorstci,who 
was one of the ministers, introduced a new system of education in 
pnmarj' schools m England Up to this time the Goveinment 
had been allowed bj Parliament to grant money to schools on 
condition that a sum at least equal to the giant was raised by 
school fees md local subscriptions, and that the Government in- 
spectors were satisfied that the childien were properly taught 
IJy the new Education Act, wherever there was a deficiency m 
school accommodation, the ratepayers were to elect a School Bo ird 
with authority to draw upon the rates for the building and main- 
tenance of as many schools as the Committee of the Privy Council 
appointed to decide on questions of education (see p 920) thought 
to be necessary — which School Boards had authonty to compel 
parents who neglected the education of then children to send them 
either to the Bo ird School or to some other efificient school At 
these schools the Bible was to be read and explained, but no re- 
ligious instruction according to thcpnnciples of any special religious 
body was to be given m school hours 

19 The War between Prussia and Austria i866 — Whilst 
these cv ents were occurring' m England great changes had taken 
place on the Continent In 1866 a war had bioken out between 
Prussia on the one hand, and Austria supported by the great 
majority of the German states on the other The Austrians were 
completely defeated by the Pnissians at Sadowa m Bohemia, though 
at Custorza they defeated the Italians, who had allied themselves 
with Prussia The lesult was that when peace was made, Venetia 
was ceded to Italy', whilst in Germany', Hanov'ei, Hesse Casscl, 
Nassau and Erankfort were annexed to Piussia, and the whole of 
the country to the noith of the Mam formed into a North German 
Confederation under Prussian supremacy 

20 War between France and Germany 1870— 1871 —The 
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Trcncli grouing jcilou"; of the bvuccss of I’nibMi, in 1870 tiio 
Lnipcror N niolcon picked i qii.irrc! ^w(lI tlie King of J'ni*.in In 
tlie n ir nlncli followed ilic nliolc of (jtnmiu bided \uth Prussia 
liic (jcrmm arm\ was tlKirougldj prepared for \ ar, and h.ad i 
ronsiimimtc “itraiej'ibt, Loimt Molt) 0, to <lircrt its oper.ations, 
wliiKi the 1 reneh annj uas in utter confusion I he (lernnns 
iiuaded Trance, and, iftcr <lcfotm}' outKing hodiis of I reneh 
troops at \\ orlh and I orbirh, oscrlhien the in iin nnn) tinder 
Uanine at (.ratelotte Driving U.tr ime into Miti', thej left t 
large part of their force to bloc! him up in the tonn, nhilsi thej 
idt UK cd tnuards Tans with tlic rcmaindi r On the was, Ic iming 
tint \ i]ioleon w is in irehing to relieve Iiiraini, thev iiimed upon 
him and eompletelj defeated him at Sed m, making both him and his 
w'liole arms prisoneis On this tlic I'ansians rst ibhshed a Re 
public, but tlie Gciinmb [tressed on, laid siege to Tans, m the 
mcanwliile forcing the Trench arms in Metz to capitulate I he 
Republican (jot eminent made in litroic resistance, but in Match 
1871 Tans capitulated .ind pe.ace s as m ide Tr.incc basing to pay 
a large sum of money and to cede to Gi rmany Als.aee md the 
north eastern part of I orraine Refoie this the southern C>crni in 
princes iind igrecd to combine with the northern princes in .a nevs 
(icrman Empire, and William I , king of Trussn, was proclaimed 
hereditary German Lmperor it Versailles As Trance had been 
obliged to call home tlie gimson which she had hitherto kept .11 
Rome, tile Italian troops entered tint cits, thus completing Itiltan 
unity under the constitutional monarchy of Victor Emmanuel 
21 Abolition of Arniy-Purchnsc 1871 — In these wars England 
took no part Gos eminent ind Tirli iinent continued to pay itteii- 
tion to domcblic icfonns Hitherto regimental ofheers m the 
inny had been allowed, on soUinlanly retiring from tlie service 
to receisc i sum of money from tJic senior officer beneath them 
who was Willing or able to pay the price for the ere ition of a 
vacancy to winch he would be promoted over the heads of ofTiccrs 
who, though they were his own seniors, did not pay the monev A 
poor officer, therefore, could only be promoted w hen v ncancics abov c 
him were caused by death A Gos eminent Bill for the abolition of 
this practice passed tlie Commons, but w as laid aside by the Lords 
till i complete measure of army -reform, which had been joined to 
the Bill when it was fiist brought into the Commons, should be 
produced Gladstone, taking this to be eqiin aicnt to the rejection 
of the Bill, obtained from the Queen the withdrawal of the warrant 
by which purchase was authorised, thus settling by a stroke of the 
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prerogative a measuie which he had at first hoped to pass by the 
authority of Parliament His action on this occasion lost him the 
good rvill of some of his best and most independent supporters, 
whilst large numbers of Dissenters had been alienated fiom the 
Go% eniment because the Education Act had not entirely put an 
end to the giving of religious instruction in schools, and thus 
relieved them from the feai that the leligious belief of the childien 
would be influenced by the teaching of Chinch of England school- 
masters and schoolmistresses 

22 The Ballot Act. 1872 — All membeis of the Liberal paity, 
however, concurred in supporting a Bill introduced by Foistei in 
1872 for establishing secret voting by means of the ballot The 
Ballot Act, uhich passed in this yeai, made it impossible to know 
hou any man’s vote was given, and consequently enabled persons 
dependent on others foi their livelihood or advancement to give 
their votes freely without feai of being deprived of employment if 
they voted otherwise than their employers wished The u ork of the 
first Gladstone mmistr)' was in some lespects like the work of the 
ministry of Lord Grey after the first Reform Act In both cases 
the accession of a new class to a sliai e of power was follow ed by 
almost feverish activity m legislation, in the one case in accoi dance 
with the ideas of the middle classes, in the othei case in accordance 
with the ideas of the artisans In both cases vigorous progiess was 
follow'ed by a reaction Many w'ho had applauded w'hat w'as done 
had no desire to see more done in the same direction, and, as 
ahvays happens when people are no longer m accoid wnth the 
ideas of a ministry', they fix angiilyon mistakes committed and 
think of unavoidable misfortunes as though they w'ere intentional 
mistakes Some of the ministers, moreover, made themselves 
unpopular by the discourtesy of their language 

2^^ Foreign Policy of the Ministry 1871 — 1872 — The foieign 
policy of the Government made «t unpopular One result of the 
great w ar betw'een France and Germany m 1871 was that Russia 
refused to be any longer bound by the treaty of 1856 (see p 948) 
to abstain from keeping ships of W'ar m the Black Sea, and the 
English Goiemment, as a matfer of necessity, but to its ow'n griev- 
ous mjuty at home, agieed to a conference being held betw'een thei^T" 
representatives of the great Pow ers in London, at w'hich the stipula-i=^^^ 
tions objected to by Russia w'ere annulled Another cause of the 
unpopularity of the Government w'as its agieement in 1871 to refer 
to arbitration the claims w'hich had been brought forward by the 
United States for compensation for damages inflicted on their 
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commcrci'il imnne bj the ravages of the ‘ Ainbama' (see p 960) 
In 1872 a Court of Arbitration sat at Geneva and awarded to the 
United States a sum of 15,000,000 dollars, or rather more than 
3,000,000/ The sum was regarded by many in England as e\ccs 
sne, but, whether this was so or not, it was well spent in putting an 
end to a misunderstanding between the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race Since that time there has been an incrcas 
mg readiness to submit disputes between nations to arbitration, 
but those who admire this course sometimes forget that it is only 
m some cases that arbitration is acceptable. When two nations 
are desirous to h\c on good terms with one another and are only 
prevented from doing so by a dispute on some particular question 
of comparatuelj slight importance, it is not only possible, but m 
the highest degree desirable, that they should abide by the decision 
of arbitrators rather than go to war Questions reaching to the 
permanent interests of a nation, and still more, questions touching 
Its honour or its very CMstcncc, are not hicly to be decided by 
arbitration In 1872 England could honourably pay an unduly 
large sum of money rather than gm to war In 1859 the King of 
Saidinia could not have been cvpected to submit to arbitration the 
question whether the Italian nation should be united or divided 

24 Fall of the First Gladstone Ministry 1873 — 1874 — In 
1873 the ministry' brought in a Bill to establish in Ireland .a new 
University which, in order that it might inspire confidence in 
Protestants and Catholics alike, was to be forbidden to teach the 
disputed but important subjects of theology , philosophv', and his 
tory This singular Bill being rejected by the House of Commons, 
the ministers resigned As, howcv'cr, Disraeli refused to take olhce, 
they continued to carry’ on the government Injanuarv 1874, Parlia- 
ment being dissolved, a large Conservative majority was returned 
The ministry’ then resigned, and Disraeli became Pnme Minister 
a second time It was the first time since Peel’s resignation that 
the Conscrvativ'es had held office, except on sufferance 

25 Colonial Expansion 1815 — 1874 — After the great war with 
France which ended in 1815, the colonies retained and acquired by 
England were valued either like the West India Islands because 
they produced sugar, or like the Cape of Good Hope because they 
afforded stations for British fleets which would be of the highest 
value in time of war There were, no doubt, British emigiants 
who had left their homes to settle in Canada and Australia, but 
their numbers weie not very’ great, and at the Cape of Good Hope 
the population was almost entiiely of Dutch origin Since that 
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time the West India Islands have decreased in impoitance in con- 
sequence of the abolition of slavery, the thiowing open of the British 
market to foreign sugar, and to defects in a system of cultivation 
vhich had been adopted in the time of slavery On the other hand 
there ha\e grown up great and powerful communities mainly com- 
posed of emigrants from Great Britain, self-governing like Great 
Britain herself, and held to the mother-country by the loosest pos- 
sible ties These communities are to be found in three parts of the 
globe— the Dominion of Canada, Australasia, and South Africa 
26 The North-Amencan Colonies 1841 — 1874 — It had been 
supposed in England that the troubles which had resulted m 
Canada from the dissensions between the British and Fiench 
settlers had been brought to an end in 1841 by the legislative union 
of the two provinces (see p 916) The British inhabitants of 
Upper Canada, however, complained of the influence exercised by 
the French of Lower Canada To provide a remedy an Act of the 
British Parliament created, m 1867, a federa tion known as the 
Dominion of Canada into which any existing colonies on the Noith 
American continent were to be allowed to enter Theie was to be a 
governor-general appointed by the Crown, and a Dominion Parlia- 
ment seated at Ottawa and legislating for matters of common 
concern, which ivas to consist of a Senate, the members of which 
are nominated for life by the governor-general on the advice of 
responsible ministers, and a House of Commons, the members of 
which aie elected by constituencies in the provinces in proportion 
to the population of each province The parliaments of the separate 
provinces retained in their own hands the management of their 
owm local affairs The provincial parliaments of Upper and 
Lower Canada were separated from one another, bearing lespec- 
tively the names of the province of Ontario and the province of 
Quebec To them w'ere added as component parts of the Dominion 
Hova Scotia and New' Brunsw'ick Betw'een 1870 and 1872 Mani- 
toba, Biitish Columbia, and Prince Edw’ard Island joined the 
Dominion Newfoundland continues to hold aloof The unoccu- 
pied lands of the north-west aie placed under the control of the 
authorities of the Dominion, which thus combines under one 
government the whole of America north of the territory of the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific w'lth the exception 
of Newfoundland and its subject territory of Labrador 

27 Australasia 1788— 1874.— The Australasian colonies are 
divided into two gioiips, those of Australia and those of New 
Zealand The first British settlers m Australia were convicts, who 
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arrived at Port Jackson in 1788 For many years the colony thus 
founded under the name of New South Wales remained a penal 
settlement The comicts themselves, after sennng their time in 
senitude, became fiee, then children were free, and there was a 
certain amount of free emigration fiom Great Britain In 1821 
New South Wales had a population of 30,000, of vhich thrce- 
fouiths were convicts It had already been discovered that the 
country uas peculiarly adapted to the production of wool, and tlie 
number of sheep m the colony lose from 25,000 in 1810 to 290,000 
m 1821 From this time success vas assured Other colonies 
wei e founded in due course Van Diemen’s Land, afterwards know n 
as Tasmania, ivas established as a sepaiate colony in 1825 In 
the same year a small convict settlement was founded under the 
name of West Australia South Austiaha received a separate 
gov^emment in 1836 under a British Act of Parliament passed in 
1834 Victoria was separated from New South Wales in 1850 By 
this time the free population, indignant at the constant influx of 
British criminals, resisted the importation of convicts so strenuously 
that in 1851 an end w'as put to the system of transportation to 
Australia except m the small and thinly populated colony of West 
Australia. In that year the population flocked to the newly 
discovered gold fields, and the attraction of gold brought an 
enormous number of immigiants fiom Great Britain Queensland 
became a separate colony m 1859 In 1881 the population of the 
whole of Australia reached 2,833,000 The colonies have not yet 
combined m any federal system, though it seems likely that they 
will do so before long New Zealand, in which the white popula- 
tion reached 489,000 m 1883, has, since 1876, been goveined by a 
single parliament, the seat of w'hich is at Wellington 

28 South Africa — The Cape Colony finally passed under 
British authority in 1806 In 1820 a stream of British immigration 
began to set in The colony was under the disadvantage of having 
fieice and warlike Kaffir tnbes on its north-eastern frontier, and 
from 1834 onwards a series of wars with the Kaffiis bioke out fiom 
time to time and taxed to the uttennost the resources of the colony 
and of the British regiments sent for their defence Many of the 
Dutch, w ho w'eie usually known as Boers or farmers, w ere dissatisfied 
w'lth British rule, and in 1835 began a great emigration, w'hich 
ended in the establishment of the Orange River Free State, the 
independence of which was finally acknowledged in 1854, the 
independence of anothei set of Dutch emigrants in the Transvaal 
temtorj’ hating been previously acknowledged in 1852 Since 
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1843 Natal had been a Bntish colony In 1871 the discoveiy of 
diamonds at Kimberley attracted immigration, and m 1875 the 
population of colonised South Africa was 1,759,000, of which 
1,339,000 were in Bntish territory' and the remainder in the 
two Boer Republics That which distinguishes the South Afncan 
settlements from those in North Amenca and in Australasia is toe 
enormous preponderance of a natne population The total white 
population m 1875 was only 350,000, five persons out of ever) six 
being natn es 


Summary of Ewtis^ 1874 — 18S5 

I The Disraeli (Beaconsfield) Ministry 1874 — 1880 — The 
Conservative mmistr)', formed under Disraeli in 1874, contented itself 
for some time w ilh domestic legislation In 1876 troubles broke out 
in the Balkan Peninsula, caused by the misdeeds of the Turkish 
officials Senaaand Montenegro made war upon the Turks, and m 
January 1877 a conference of European ministers was held at Con 
stantmople to settle all questions at issue Nothing, however, was 
done to coerce the Turkish Government into better behaviour, and 
as other European powers refused to act, Russia declared war 
against Turkey After a long and doubtful struggle, the Turkish 
power of resistance collapsed early m 1878, and a treaty betw een 
Russia and the Sultan was signed at San Stcfano, by which the 
latter abandoned a considerable amount of terntor)' Disraeli 
who had rccentl) been made Earl of Bcaconsneld, insisted that 
no engagement between Russia and Turkey would be valid unless 
it were confirmed by a European congress, and a congress was 
accordingly held at Berlin By the Treaty of Beihn, which was 
signed in the course of 1878, Roumama and Servia became in- 
dependent kingdoms, with some addition to their terntoiy , Monte- 
negro was also enlarged, and Bulgaria erected into a pnncipality 
paying tribute to the Sultan whilst a district to which the name 
of Eastern Roumclia was given was to be ruled by a Christian 
governor nominated b) the Sultan, who was to have the right of 
garrisoning fortresses m the Balkan Mountains Russia acquiied 
the piece of land near the mouth of the Danube whicn she had 
lost after the Crimean War, and also another piece of land round 
Kars, which she had just conquered The Sultan was recommended 
to cede Thessaly and part of Epirus to Greece The protectorate 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina was given to Austria, and, bv a 
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separate convention, Cyprus was given to England on condition of 
paying tribute to the Sultan and protecting Asia Minor, which the 
Sultan piomised to govern on an improved system These ar- 
rangements have remained to the present day (1891), except that 
the Sultan has nevei garrisoned the fortresses in the Balkans, and 
that Eastern Roumeha has been annexed by its own population 
to Bulgaria, whilst the Sultan has only given ovei Thessaly to 
Greece, refusing to abandon any part of Epirus In 1879 Egypt, 
having become practically bankrupt, was brought under the dual 
control of England and France In South Africa, the territory of 
the republic of the Transvaal was annexed in i 877 ) ^nd in 1879 
there was a war with the Zulus, which began with the slaughtei 
of a British force, though it ended in a complete victory In Asia 
there was in 1878 an attempt to check Russia by interfering in 
Afghanistan An impression grew up in the country that the 
Government was too fond of war, and when Parliament was dis- 
solved m 1880, a considerable Liberal majority was returned 

2 The Second Gladstone Ministry 1880—1885 — Gladstone 
formed a ministry which was soon confronted by difficulties in 
Ireland Theie were troubles arising fiom the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and a Land League had been formed to suppoit 
the tenants in then contentions with their landlords There had 
also for some little time been amongst the Irish membeis a parlia- 
mentary party which demanded Home Rule, or the concession of 
an Irish parliament for the management of Irish affaiis This party 
ivas led by Parnell In 1880 the ministry, in which the leading 
authority on Irish questions xvas Forster, the Irish Secretary, 
brought in a Compensation for Disturbance Bill, giving an evicted 
tenant compensation for the loss falling on him by being thrust 
out of his holding This Bill passed the Commons, but ivas 
rejected by the Loids In 1881 the ministry earned another fresh 
Land Act, appointing a land court to fix rents which were not to 
be changed for fifteen years At the same time it carried an Act 
for the protection of life and property, intended to suppress the 
murders and outrages ivhich were nfe in Ireland, by authorising 
the inaprisonment of suspected persons without legal tnal In 
1881 Parnell and other leading Irishmen were anested, but in 1882 
the Government let them out of prison, w ith the intention of pur- 
suing a more conciliatoiy course On this Foister resigned His 
successor, Lord Frederick Cavendish, xvas murdered, together with 
the Irish Under Secretarj"-, Buike, m the Phoenix Park, Dublin, by 
a band of ruffians w'ho called themselves Invmcibles An Act for 
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the pre\cntion of crimes \ns then passed The Irish members 
of parliament continued bitterly hostile to the ministr}' On the 
other hand, some at least of the members of the Gorernment and 
of their supporters were becoming convinced that another method 
for the suppression of violence than compulsion must be employed, 
if Ireland nas c\cr to be tranquil As liad been the case vith the 
last Government, foreign complications discredited the ministr)' 
In 1880 the Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal rose against the 
English government set up in their territory' in 1877 and drove 
back vith slaughtei at iMajuba Hill a British force sent against 
them On this, the home government acknowledged the indc- 
p'^ndence of the republic The greatest trouble, how evei, arose 
in Egvpt An insurrection headed by Aiabi Pacha with the ob- 
ject of getting nd of European influence, broke out against the 
Khedive, as the Pacha of Egjpt had been called since his power 
had become hereditar)' (see p 922) France, which had joined 
Great Britain in establishing the dual control, refused to act, and 
the British Govcniment sent a fleet and army to overthrow Arabi 
Tire forts of Alexandria were destroyed by the fleet, and a great 
part of the town burnt by the native populace Sir Garnet 
^\oIscIcy, at the head of a British arm), defeated Arabi’s tioops 
at Tcl-cl-Kcbir, and since that time the British Government has 
temporarily assumed the protectorate of Egypt, helping the Khediv e 
to improve the condition of the Egjptian people Earthei south, 
in the Soudan, a M ihomnicdan fanatic calling himself the Mahdi 
roused his Mahommedan followers against the tyranny of the 
Egjptian officials, and almost the whole countr)' broke loose from 
Egyptian control An Eg) ptian army under an Englishman, Hicks, 
was massacred and a few posts, of which the pnncipal was Khar- 
toum, alone held out An enthusiastic and heroic Englishman, 
General Gordon, who had at one time put down a widespread re- 
bellion in China, and had at another time been governor of the 
Soudan, v here he had been renowned for his justice and kindliness 
as well as for his vigour, oiTcred to go out, in the hope of saving the 
people at Khartoum from being overwhelmed by the Mahdi The 
Government sent him off, but refused to comply with hfs requests 
In 1884 Gordon’s position was so critical that Wolseley, now Lord 
Wolselcy, was sent to relieve him It was too late, as, before 
Wolsele) could reach Khartoum, the town was betrayed into the 
hands of the Mahdi, and Gordon himself murdeied The vacillation 
of the Cabinet, probably resulting from difierences of opinion inside 
It, alienated a large amount of public opinion In Asia, Russia was 
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pushing- on in the direction of Afghanistan, and in 1885 seized 
a post called Penjdeh For a time war with Russia seemed im- 
minent, but eventually an arrangement was come to which left 
Penjdeh in Russian hands At home, in 1884, by an agreement 
between Liberals and Conservatn es, a third Reform Act was 
passed, conferring the franchise in the counties on the same con- 
ditions as those on which it had been conferred by the second 
Reform Act on the boroughs The county constituencies and those 
in the large towns were split up into separate constituencies each 
of them returning a single member, so that w ith a few exceptions 
no constituency now returns more than one The ministry was 
by this time thoroughly unpopular, and in 1885 it w'as defeated 
and resigned, being followed by a Conservative Government under 
Lord Salisbury 

From the time of the passing of the third Reform ^ct, 
whiche\er party may have been in power, the countrj has been 
under democratic influence. New questions have ansen — political 
questions about the relations of one territorial part of the Bntish 
dominions with another, and social questions about the relations 
between capital and labour, but none of these hare yet reached 
the stage at which they justly come within the prmince of the 
histonan 
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Bombay made over by Charles II to 
the Last India Company, 75B 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, distiuguishea 
himself at the siege of loulon 826 
his campaign in Italy, 834 signs the 
Peace of Campo Formio, 837 his 
expedition to Lgypt, / invades 
Syria and returns to France, 83S 
becomes First Consul, 839 makes 
overtures to Lnglmd, 840 wins the 
battle of Marengo, and makes peace 
with Austria at Lunev ille S40 con 
tinued annexations by, 848 becomes 
3 mperor of the French, 85S , ste 
Napoleon I 

Boston, soldiers killed at, 780 tea 
tlirow n into the harbour of, :o , opera 
tioiis of the LrUish force at, 783 
evacuated by Howe, 784 
Boston Port Act, the, 782 
Botany Bay convict settlement at, 858 
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nou 

Boulogne, prcp.inlioii'' for the invasion 
of Liitl-md at, 84fa 1 ri.in.h armj at, 
S51 

Bo^nv-, \>atvlt. of, the, 656 
Bntltlock routed and killed, 74B 
Brmdreth murder b>, £79 
Breed s Hill liken b> the Americans, 783 
Ikid^evv "Iter Caml, the, 813 
Bright John, 1 lender in the Anti 
Coni ill" Lcngue, 934 , opposes a 
V. ir with China, 955 
Bntiuega, surrender of Stnnhope it, 692 
Brindley designs the Bndgevvnter 
Cmal, 814 

Bntish Columbia joins the Dominion of 
Canada, 967 

Broad botlomcd Administration, the, 
739 

Bulgina becomes i tnbulnrj prmci 
pilit}, 969 innexntion of Lantern 
kaumcln to, 970 
bunker s Hill, 783 

Burden, Sir hrincis, advocntes uiii 
\ersil suffrage, 879 
Burgos, siege of, 869 
Burgojne, Oeneral, capitulates at Sin 
toga, 7S6 

Burke, Edmund, enters Parlnmenl, 

772 hi-- Men son American tasation, 

773 opposes parliameimrj reform, 
777 irpies leaiiist taxing America, 
780 , his speech on economical reform 
789 passes a bill for economical re 
form, 795 the author of the Indta 
Bill of the Coalition, 806 Ins [eart in 
the impeachment of Hastings, 811 
Iiiibbshcs Rcjltctions o« the 1 rench 
kc alutton, S-a 

Burns, poctra and opinions of, 867 
Busaco, combat at, 867 
Bute, Earl of, becomes Prime 111 mister, 
7fi6 resignation of, 76S 
Butler, Bisho)), vvntcs rUc 1 mr/ofa , 745 
Busloii, Sir Hioinas Powell, pleads fur 
the ahohlion of slav er> , 910 
Pijiig, Admiral, fails to relieve itlinorca, 
749 shot, 750 

Bjmg, Sir George, defe its a Spanish 
fleet, off Cape Pass,iro 709 
Byron, Ixird, poetr> and death of, 888 


CaiviniT, the, its origin, 660, develop 
ment of, f87 strengthened bj the 
vvithdravnl of George I from, 704 

Cabul, taken by the British, 919 , rc 
treat of the Bntish from, 950 Pol 
loek retakes, jh 

Caleuin, grows np round 1 ort AVilh ini, 
758 tho Plack Hole of, 762 

Colder, Sir Kohert, defe its a rreiich 
fleet, 83S 

Camden, I ord, dismissed, 776 ,iCe Pratt, 
Chief lustice 

Camphell, Sir Cohn, suppresses ilic 
Indian imitinj and becomes Lord 
Cljdc 934 

Camperdovvii, oaltle of, 8 j7 


Campo Fornno peace of, S37 
Canada, possessed bj France, 747 , plan 
of Put for the conquest of, 753 , con 
i|uest of 756 abandonment of the 
1 reiieli claim to, 766 failure of the 
Americans to overrun 784 , discon 
lent in, 914, union between the jiro 
Vinces o(, gtO , enters into a feden 
turn called the Dominion of Canada, 
967 

Canning, enters Portlands hlinistrj 
8^,7, sends a fleet to fetch the Danish 
ships from Copenhagen, 860 , fights 
a duel with Castlercagh and resigns 
office S6s succeeds Castlercagh as 
Foreign Serretarj, 882, acknowledges 
the independence of the Spanish 
colonies III America, 883 sends trorps 
to secure P rtugal, 8S4 , becomes 
Prime Minister 892, death of, ih 
Canning Lord, Governor General of 
India, Q52 

Camimgites, the, t d e office under 
Wellington 893 , resignation of, 895 , 
join Lord Grej s Mimslrj, 901 
Canrobert, Marshal, commands th“ 
French arm> in tlin Crimea, 946 
C ipc Breton ceded bj I ranee, 766 
Cape of Good Hope, first conquest of, 
837 SCI ond conquest of, 8s8 
Carijlc, his barter Resarius, 

Caroline Queen (wife of George II ), 
Iicr influence over her husband, 720, 
death of, 725 

Caroline, Queen (wife of George IV), 
separated from her husband, B81 , 
failure of a bill lor dissolving the 
marriage of, 882 

Carteret, Lord, his rivalry with Walpole, 
718 foreign pohc> of, 732 , wishes 
to combine I redenck the Great and 
Maria Jhcresa ngainst France, 736 , 
aticmpts to revive ihe policj of the 
Whigs of Anne s reign, 737 causes of 
his weaknesses, 738 his fall, 739 
Cartwright, invents the power loom, 
816 

Gish pajmcnls, suspension of, 835 re 
sumption of, 879 
Castlebar, the nee of, S41 
Castlercagh, Ixirdj secures a majority 
for the Irish Union 842 enters Port 
lands mmtstrj, 857 , sends an expedi 
tion against Antwerp 865 fights a 
duel with Canning, and resigns office, 
ih ,is Foreign Seereiarj ml iverpool s 
Mmistrj 877, protests against Met 
tcrnich s poiicj , 8S2 , siiieide of, li 
Catalonia, espouses tl'e cause of the 
Archdul e Charles, 684 , vbandoiied to 
Philip V , 6 q6 

Galholic Association, the. Act for the 
dissolution ofj 89^ 

Catholic emancipation, proposed bj Put, 
842 , attitude of parties towards, 895 , 
passing of an Act for, 8g6 
Cito Street Con pincj, the, 88i 
Cattle breeding, improvemenis m, 813 

[3 R2] 
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CAV 

Cavour, his negotntion with Napoleon 

III 956 

Cawnpore, besieged b> Nana S^hib, 
953 massacre at, xb 
CharlesII , King of Spam, dcatr of, 671 
Charles III , King of Spain, renews the 
Family Compact, 766 
Charles IV , King of Spain, his rela 
tions with his son, 862 dethroned, 863 
Charles, the Archduke stjles himself 
Charles III King of Spam 68c, hts 
cause espoused by Catalonia, 684 , 
enters Madrid, 692 succeeds to his 
brothers hereditary dominions 692, 
elected Emperor, 695 see Charles 
VI Emperor 

Charles VI j Emperor, dies after Ica\ ing 
his dominions to Mana Theresa, 732 
Charles X , King of France, overthrow 
of, 898 

Charles Albert, Electorof Bav aria, claims 
part of the dominions left to Mana 
Theresa, 732 , elected Emperor, as 
Charles Vll , 73^ 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, at 
tempts to drive the Austnans out of 
Italy, 934, defeat and abdication of, 
936 

Charles Edward, see Pretender, the 
Young 

Charlotte, Princess, death of, 881 
Chartists, the, demands of 923 , violence 
of, 924 meet on Kennmgton Common 
to present a monster petition, 935 
Chatham, Earl of, Prime Minister 773 , 
illness of, xb , recovers his health, ana 
takes up the cause of Wilkes, ^6 , 
resigns office, 774 , declares for Par 
liamentary reform. 777 , death of, 787 , 
see Pitt, William (the elder) 

Cherbourg expedition against, 753 
Cheyt Sing, Hastings acmands a con 
inbution from, 804 
Cintra, convention of, 864 
City of the xaolated treaty, the, 657 
Ciudad Rodrigo, siege of, 869 
Clarkson, publishes evidence against the 
slave trade, 823 

Clinton Sir Henry fails to co-operatc 
w ith Burgoyne, 786 takes Charleston, 
788 

Clive, Robert, his career m Northern 
India, 761, subjugates Bengal, 762, 
is astonished at his own moderation, 
764 , his return to England andsecond 
visit to Bengal, 801 

Clontarf repealers prohibited from meet 
ing at, 928 

Closterseven^ the Convention of, 752 
Coalition Ministry of Fov and North, 
800 fall of, 806 of Pitt and the 
\Vhigs, 828 , of the Whigs and Peelites, 
^943 

Cobbett, pamphlets of, 879 
Cobden, a leader of the Anti Com Law 
League, 924, opposes a warwath China, 
955 suggests a commercial treaty with 
France, 958 


DAL 

Combination law's, the, modification of, 
886 

Colonial expansion, 966 
Commons, the House of, attacks the 
Irish gmnts of William III 670, 
impnsons the bearers of the Kentish 
petition, 675 , Walpoles determination 
to rely on, 710 , corruption in, 714 
establishment of the freedom of report 
ing the debates of, 779 
Comprehension Bill, the, is not passed, 
651 

Compton, Sir Spencer, thought of as 
Walpoles successor, 720 succeeds 
Walpole and becomes Earl of Wil 
mington, 735 

Concord, attempt to seize arms at, 783 
Confederation of the Rhine the, 856 
Congress, of twelve colonies, 782 , of 
thirteen colonies, 782 
Conservative party, the, origin of the 
name of 909 

Continental system, the, 859 failure of, 
86S 

Convention Parliament, the, dissolution 
of the second, 656 

Cooie, Colonel (afterwards Sir Eyre), 
wins a victory at Wandewash, 764, 
defeats Hvder Ah at Porto Novo, 80^ 
Cope, Sir John, defeated at Preston 
Pans, 740 

Copenhagen battle of, 845 bombard 
ment of, 860 

Com law, the, passing of, 875 , modifi 
cation of, 926 

Cornwallis, Lord, drives Washington 
out of New Jersey, 784 , defeats Yates 
at Camden, 788 , routs Green at 
Guilford, 702 , surrenders at York 
town, 794 Governor General of India, 
811 , defeats Tippoo, 837 Lord Lieu 
tenant of Ireland, 841 
Corporation Act, the, repeal of, 895 
Corunna, battle of, 864 
Cotton famine, the, 959 
Cotton spinning, improvements in, 815 
Cow per, Lord, oecomes Chancellor, 687 
Craggs, Postmaster General, poisons 
himself, 712 

Craggs, Secretary of State, death of, 712 
Crimean War, the, ongm of, 943 , course 
of, 944-8 

Crompton, invents * the mule for spin 
ning, 81^ 

Crown Point taken by Amherst, 753 
Cuba, reduction of, 766 
Cumberland Duke of, heads the British 
column at Fontenoy 739 sentagainst 
the Young Pretender, 741 defeats 
him at Culloden, 742 liis cruelty to 
the Highlanders., ih being defeated 
at Hastenbeck, signs the Convention 
of Closterseven 752 
Cy*pru5 ceded to England, 970 


Dalhousie, Earl of, policy of, as 
Governor General of India, 950 
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intliie ICC of tbe Lronn 789 
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7I0 lilt career in Irnlia, 7151 return 
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public, 835 , ita fleet defeated at 
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( encral warrants declared illegal 76; 

. 770 

(*cor> c I prochimcfl J inj:, 701 places 
the U'hit*s m olTicc 702 ertVrl of Ins 
uiilidrnwal from cahinet meetings 
704 Itecomes itniKijiular, dis 

iniv«;cs T own bend, 7f>7 death of 71S 
George II, accesMO i of 71® kicps 
\\nl|>ole in jiowcr, 719 <tipjH 3 rts 
Maria lhcrc«-a, 735 defeats the 
I rench nt Dcitin^,cn 737 lament*^ 
the death of llcnrv Vclliam, 746 in 
SICK on the execution of 7x0 

death of, 764 
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G<'orge III , accession and aims of, 
7C5 forces Pitt and Xew castle to 
resign, 76^ puts himself at the head 
of ih- res Torj party, 767, his 
method of soscmin^r^ 7(13 his struggle 
with Grenville 770 dismisses RocI 
ingham, and places Chatham in office, 
773 mat es Ixjrd North Prime 'Minis 
ter, 776 has public opinion on his side 
against the Americans 777 resolves 
to put dov n rcvLstance in lloston, 780 
refuses to admit Chatham to office 
escept as North s subordinate, 787 
declares against divading the empire, 
787 attributes the dissipations of his 
eldts son to For, ton obtains the re 
jtction of For s India Pill, Sod hes 
relations with Pitt, 3o3, mental de 
ran,,cmcnt of, 811 tlianLsgiving for 
the recovery of, 812 attacled by a 
mob, 830 protests against Catholic 
emancipation, 833 refuses hi-s con 
sent to Pitt s proposals on h half of 
the Irish Catholics, 8^2 , short mental 
derangement of, E43 abandons the 
title of King of France, 846 insists 
on the exclusion of tor from Pitts 
second ministry, 848 expels from 
office th. ministry of All the Talents, 
857 his remarb on the bombardment 
of Copenhagen, Sda , Ijccomes per 
manenth insane, 853 death of, ZZn 
George IV , iccessionof, 83o , separated 
from his wife, 83i his interview with 
Godench 893 death of, 893 
George, Prince of Wales (son of George 
III ), dLssipsle-d life of, 800, bill for 
conlemng the regency on, 8ri his 
misconduct towards Ins father, 812 
iKXom- Pegent, 863, becomes King, 
8E0 sec George IV 
German confederation, the, 873 
(,erman empire, foundation ofa nevv,o6t 
Germany attempt of the Franhfiirt 
parliament to unite, 934 dissolution 
of the Franlfurt parliament in, 936 
formation of a North German Confede 
ration in, 963 , goes to vv ir vv ithb ranee, 

<f>\ 

Ghent, peace of, 873 
Gibraltar, surrenders to Sir G Rcol c, 
632 assigned to Kngland by the 

J reaty of Utrecht, 696 sie„e of, by 
the r rench and Spaniards, 79^ 

Ginl ell, Gens ral, commands in Ireland, 
C36 

‘Give us our eleven days ' 7)4 
Gladstone, as a minister under Peel, 
926 becomes Chancellor of the 

Lxchequer in the Aberdeen ministry, 
913, opposes a wirwalh Cliimi 9^3 
Cliancfllor of the Exchequer m 
Palmeaeiton s second ministry, 9-,C 
supports the commercial treaty with 
1 ranee, QjS becomes Pnm Atimster, 
962 dis< slablisbes the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, it pas es an 
Irish Land Act, 963, abolishes pur 
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cha'c in the army, 96.) foreign policy 
of the ministry of, ^3 resignation of, 
966 Prime alinesler for the second 
time, 970 resignation of, 972 
Glencoe, ma'sacre of, 634 
Gloucester, Dale of (son of Queen 
Anne), death of, C71 

Godench, Viscounty becomes Prime 
Minister, E92 resignation of, 803 , ^cc 
Robinson, Fredencl J , and Ripon, 
1 arl of 

Godolpbin, Lord, connected wath Afarl 
borough, 677, his financial ability, 
C78 turns to tl e Whigs, 684 sup 
ports the Union with Scotland, 685 
Gordon, General, murder of, 972 
Gordon noLs, the, 792 
Gough, General, defeats the Sil Kson the 
Sutlej, 051 becomes Lord Gough, is 
cbecl-ed at Chillianwalla, and defeats 
the Sillis at Gujerat, jb 
Grafton, DuJ e of, F irst Lord of the 
Treasuiy , 773 , resignation of, 776 
Graham, Sir James, resigns office, gi2 , 
a member of Peel s cabinet, 926 
Grand Alliance, the, sign'-d by Vi illiam 
111 , 675 

Grattan leads the movement for the 
legislative independence of Ireland, 
793 resists the Union, 842 
Gray, hx^Tlegi quoted by Wolfe, 753 
Great Mogul, the breal up of the empire 
of, 738 

Greece, national upnsmg in, BSf battle 
of Xav anno fought for the liberation 
of, £93 acquires Thessaly , 970 
Grvcnwich Hospital, foundation of, 663 
Gregorian calendar, the, introduced m'o 
England, 743 

Grenville, George, character of, 768 
becomes Prime AI mister yCg issues 
a general warrant, ri offends George 
111 , 770 , carries the Stamp Act, 771 , 
dismissal of, > 1 ' asserts that the 
House of (. ominons lias no right to 
incapacitate AVill cs, 774 , death of, 779 
Grenville, Ixird, replies to Ponapane s 
overture for peace, 840 , refuses to 
join Pitts second ministry 848 be 
comes Prime Minister, 833 
Grey, advocates Parliamentary rrform, 
E27 continues in opposition, 828 , see 
Grey, Earl 

Grey Earl, becomes Pnmc Minister, 
got , resignation of, 912 
Grote, his History of Greece, 941 
Guerillas, the Spanish, 869 
Guiana, Pntish, conquest of, 859 
Guirowar, the, a Maliratta chief, 802 
Guirot becomes Prime Minister in 
France, 922 


I/etleas Corjnts Act, the, suspension of, 
877 , end of the suspension of, 879 
Hagiir, the, conference at, 600 
Hanover, George I anvious to secure, 
709 , Pitt attacl s Carteret for his 
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de\oUon to the interests of, 738 , Nen 
cisile provides for the defence of, 
748 , Pitt asks for a gjant for the 
protection of, 750 ovemtn bj the 
French 752 , Pitt s measures for the 
defence of, ib , seized by Bonaparte. 
8^8, offered alternatdj to Englana 
and Prussia, 8:>5 

Hargrea\es inicntsthc spinning jennj, 
815 

Harlej Sir Robert, comes into office as 
a moderate Torj, 681 , obtains the re 
jection of an 0<^casional Conformitv 
Bill, 682 , turned out of office, 6S7 , is 
a member of a purelj Tor> ministry , 
691 recommends the creation of 
twehe peers fos , becomes Lord 
ireasurer and Earl of 0 \ford, 696 
stc Oxford, Earl of 

Hastings Marquisof, Governor General 
of India, 048 

Hastings, Warren, appointed Governor 
of Bengal, 801 , his authoiity dimm 
ished bj the Regulating Act, 803 
the execution of Nuncomar happened 
at an opportune time for, z/J , engages 
in a struggle with the Mahratta*, 804 
demands a large contribution from 
Cheyt Singh, tb enforces the pay 
ment of monej by the Begums of 
Oude, 805 , character of his rule, ib 
resignation of, 808 , impeachment of, 
Six 

Hax eloch rehev es Lucknow , 953 
Hawke Admiral, sent out against the 
French 748 defeats the hrench m 
Quibcron Bay, 756 

Hawley, General, defeated at Falkirk, 

Hfii: Rowland, post office reform advo 
cated by, 918 

Hoche attempts to invade Ireland, 834 
Hogarth, paintings of 746 
Hohenhnden, battle of 840 
Holkar a Mahratta chief, 8or induced 
to sign subsidiary treaty, 859 
Holi Alliance, the so called, 883 
Horne Tooke, Hardy, and Ihclvvall, 
acGUittal of, 829 
Horsley Bishop, sajing of 830 
Howe, Lord, defeats the French fleet 
on the first of June^ 828 persuades 
the mutineers at Spithead to return 
to their dutj 836 

HowCj Sir William, commands the 
Bntish army m America, and occupies 
New York, 784 
Hubertsburg, peace of, 767 
Hudson s Ba> territory assigned to 
Lngland 606 
Hundred Da>s the, 874 
Huntj ‘Orator, attempt to arrest, 879 
Huskisson supports the repeal of the 
combination laws, 886 , takes office 
under Wellington, 893 death of, 9 9 
Hvder Ah, makes himself master of 
^ly sore, and ra\ ages the Carnatic, 804, 
death of, 805 


Idraiiim Pa«;iia^ desolates Pelopon 
nesus, 884 , gams victories over the 
lurks, 921 

Income tax, imposed bj Pitt, 840, re 
moved, 876, imposed by Peel, grsG 

India, break up of the empire of the 
Great Mogul and first settlements of 
the East India Companj in, 758 , 
condition of, after the death of Au 
Tungzebe, 759 influence of the I rench 
m the south of, 760 struggle between 
Clive and Duplcia in, 761 , the subjuga 
tion of Bengal in, 762 , struggle with 
Lallj in, 764, Clives return to sup 
press extortion in, 801 , Hastings 
assists the Nawab of Oude to subdue 
the Rohillas in, 802 the Regulating 
Act alters the government of, , 
Pitt s Bill for the gov emment of, S08 
defeat of Tippoo in 837 overthrow of 
lippooin, 838, Welle slej s policj of 
subsidiary treaties in, 859 , the Mar 
quis of Hostings in, 048 , the north 
western frontier of, ib Afghanistan 
invaded from, 940, conquest of Sindh 
in, 950, the biMiwars in, 951 Hal 
housies annexations in, lib , the Se 
poy army in, 952 mutiny of the Sepoy 
army in, 953 end of the authority of 
the East India Company m, 953, the 
Queen s proclamation to the princes 
and people of, 954 

India Bill, the, of I'ox and Burke, 806 
of Pitt, 8 o 3 

Inkerman, battle of, 946 
Ireland, struggle between James 11 and 
William 111 in, 654, penal laws in, 
686 destruction of the commerce of, 
tb resinctions on commerce in, th 
volunteers in, 796 legislative inde 
pendence conceded to, tb , Pitt s 
scheme for a commercial union with, 
810 , defective constitutional arrange 
ments in, 831 , rise of the United 
Irishmen in, 832, votes given to the 
Catholics of, tb mission of Lord 
Furwilliam tOj tb , revolutionary out 
break impending in, 833 Hoche at 
tempts to invade, 834 outrages in, 
840 , rebellion in, 841 , parliamentary 
union with 842 struggle for Catholic 
emancipation in, 895 , policy of Lord 
Grey s government towards, 009 
Thomas Drummond s management of, 
916 failure of O Connells repeal 
movement in, 928 Peels legislation 
for, famine in, 931 Peels bill for 
the protection of life in, tb public 
works in, 932 emigration from 933, 
relation between landlord and temnt 
in, tb Encumbered Estates Act in, 
934 , Smith O Brien s attempted nsing 
JO 035 , Fenian rising in, 962 dis 
establishment of the Protestant Church 
ofj tb Lapd Act of the first Gladstone 
ministry in, 963 rejection of a bill on 
university education in, q66 , demand 
of Home Rule for, 970 , Land Act of 
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tlie tcconci Ghil'stonc miiiistrj in, tb 
bill for the iiroteotion of life nnd pro 
pirij in, iminlcrs bj tin. Iiimii 
cibk>i in, th 

InMi pnms of Willnm III "ittn-kcd lij 
tin. Hon t ofCoininon";, 670 
IrKli PirlniiiLlU, the, siimnioned bj 
Iime> 11 , 655 reprc‘;enl<i, under 
NVilliain 111 , onh tliL I nplislicoloiij, 
f’37 poi'c"; n bill for the relief of 
(-atliolic*;, 705, lepishtiic iiidcpend 
cnee Rinnted to, 796 sources of the 
iicnl iir*.*! of, lb 

Itilj, Clnrlcs Alliert filU to drne the 
Austmns out of, 93^, 936, \nr for 
the libcmtion of, 956 fomntioii of 
the hinpdoni of, 957 Venctn ceded 
to, 963 Rome united to, 96) 

jAconiTi s, the, tbeir -iclioii m the last 
months of Anne s rciRii, 699 attempt 
a risine aRainst (jcorjtc I , 705 , form 
leartof the opposition aqainsl Walpole, 
7:2 

James II , lands in Ireland, Gst is dc 
feated at the llojne, and tabes refuse 
in 1 ranee, Gj6 dc ith of, 675 
Jen 1, battle of, 857 
lenbins s b ar, 7''9 

jersis, Sir John commands nt the battle 
of St Vincent, 835 

Jones I rni st, leads the Chartists, 924 
Joseph 1 ,1 nip' ror, succeeds Leopold! , 
681 deilli of, 693 

Joseph Bonaparte, becomes Km? of 
N iplcs, 856 , becomes Knit, of Spam, 
8O3 

Jtiiiitis Letters, probable nuthorslupof, 

Jimio, the Will?, formation of, 659, 
breal ii]) of, 669 

Ki nu , Ills Chnitian I eai , 940 
Kenmure I ord, beheaded, 705 
Kentish I’elilion, the, 675 
Kilhcrranhie, battle of, 653 
Kiiij, s 1 riends, the, 767 

I A BouriiioNt Ais tabes Madras, 7C0 
I a Hogue, battle of, 658 
Lafa^eite goes as a soluntecr to 
Ainenc.a, 786 
Kaibacb, congress of, 882 
Babe, General, defe its the Iris], msiir 
geius at Vinegar Hill, 8)1 his \ieto 
ries in India, 859 

Kawrence, Sir Henia, goicnis the I’lm 
lab 951 , besieged in Bucknoai, 953, 
1 died, lb 

1 anrenee. Sir John, governs the Run 
jah, 951 sends Sikh troops to Helhi, 
958 

1 eg„e. dismissal of, 748 
Le-opoid 1 Ibnpcror, death of, 684 
I eoiwld H , Bmperor, his altitude to 
aiards France, 82) 


I copold of Sa\c Coburg, chosen King 
of the BeKians, 912 
I < Miigtoii, skiriiiisli It, 7B3 
1 iherals, the introduction of the name 
of, 909 

I lelifield House Compact, the, 913 
1 illc, taken bj Marlborough 690 , 
negotiations nith the 1 rencli Direc 
tori nt, 837 

Liiiierick, siege and capitulation of, 656 
Lincoln, Abrdiain, cho en President of 
the United Stales 958 
I iieraliirc ill the reign of Anne, 
69 ■■ 

Lneqiool, Burl of, bceoiiies Prime 
Minister, 86B , end of the ministri of, 
886 

Locke, John, \w Letteis on Pole' niton 
652 

Ixicomotne engines, introduction of, 
906 

London, support gnen to Will es in, 
776 upholds the I.2ird Maior nnd 
Aldermen ill their contest uitli the 
Cotiinions, 770 
Londondcrri , siege of, 654 
Ixvrds, the House of, creation of tuclse 
peers to reverse the inajonti in, 695 , 
J’ccrige Bill introduced to give mdc 
pcndcncc to 710 

Lorraine ceded to Stamslaus Lccrinski, 
Tl 

Loudon, Lari of, fails to take I ouishurg, 

758 

1 ouis of Baden commands German 
forces, 682 

Louis \IV , King of rraiicc, accepts 
the pc.ace of Uesuick, nnd ackiiou 
ledges William IH , 667, refuses to 
makcuar against his grandson, 690 
death of, 705 

loins XV, King of France, sickij in 
Ills eluhlliood, 707 

Loins \V1 , King of France improirs 
the 1 rencli nav3, 788 sinnmons the 
Slates ( encral, 82 1 , distrusted hj the 
Nation il Assembly, 822, dethrone 
mi nt mid csecution of, S'*; 

Louis Will, King of 1 ranee, first 
rc-storationof, 871 , second restoration 
of, 675 atiempls to mediate in favour 
of the Neapolitans, 882 
Louis Napoleon, President of the 1 rench 
Republic, 936 n iiied President for 
ten 3 cars, 938 , sec Nnpolcon III , 
1 mperor 

1 oiiis Philippe, King of the 1 rend , 
Clmrlcs \ ovcrthrovwi in favour of, 
8g8 , promotes Belgian independence 
912 dismisses liners, 932 , visits 
Queen Viclona, 927 , dcthroneniciit 
0^1 93 1 

I omshourg, Loudon fads to take, 752 , 
taken, 753 

Louisiana, possessed hj’ France, 747 , 
ceded by 1 ranee to Spam, 766 
Imjnlists, tli2 American, conjectural 
number of, 782 
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Luc)cno\\, «:ieffe of 953 
Lim(lMlIc, peace of 840 
Luxembourg, M ir hal, defeats the 
allies at I leiirus, 657 
L^ell, his Principles of Gcolo^^ 940 


I\^ACADA^r improvement of roads bj, 

905 

Al-acaula^, Thomas C support*; the 
Reform Bill, 903 )\\s, History of Eng 
Inmi, 941 

Afacaula>, Zachary, pleads for the aboli 
tion of sla\ery , pro 

Marian of Glencoe tenders his oath to 
William III too late, 653 
Mackay, Andrew, defeated at Killie 
crankie, 653 , sencs m Ireland 656 
Mackintosh, Sir James, advocates the 
reform of the criminal law, 883 
Midras, building of 758, taken by the 
Trench 760 restored to die )ing 
h h and secured by Cli\e, 761 
Mahdi the, destroys an Egyptian army 
and captures Khartoum, 071 
Mahmoud, Sultan, asks Mehemet AIi 
to assist him against the Greeks, 884 , 
death of, 922 

Mahrattas, the, nse ofj 759, Hastings 
defends himself against, 8o'», 804 , 
reduced to submission b> Wellesley, 
8^9 reduced to complete dependency 
by the Marquis of Hastings, 948 
Malmesbury, Tarl of sent to negotiate 
peace in f'rance, 834 
Malphquct, battle of, 690 
Malta, seizM by Bonaparte, 837 sur 
renders to the English, 844 , England 
engages to surrender, 846 , England 
refuses to surrender, 848 
‘ Manchester massacre, the 879 
Manliood suffrage, the Duke of Rich 
mond advocates, 789 
Manilla, reduction of, 76O 
Manitoba, joins the Dominion of Canada, 
967 

Mansfield^ I ord Chief Justice, 749 
Afanlin, siege of, 834 
Mnntifacturas, social changes resulting 
fTom the growth of, 817 
Manuficturers, the distress amongst, 
876-870 

Marengo battle of, 840 
Maria Ihcresa, constituted heiress of 
iicr fathers hereditary dominions, 
73'’ attacked on all sides, il cedes 
Si(c n lo 1 rcdenck II , 735 
Mar liorough. Duchess of, licr influence 
o\cr Anne, (^7 

M irllorough, I-arl, afterwards Duke of, 
1» comes Lari of Marlborough, 657 
disgraced by William HI , 0^8 

1 c riy s I almosh, 664 placed by M il 
him HI at the beau of an army, 
675 hI^ influence o\cr Anne 677 
his lirsi campaign in the Nclhcr 
lands 678 created a Did c, and votes 
for ihe Occasional Conformity Bill, 
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680, obtains the dismissal of 
Rochester and Nottingham, and 
procures the entry of Harley and St 
John into the ministry, 6S1 , defeat*^ 
iailard at Blenheim, 682 turns to 
the %Vhigs, 684 his victon at 
Ramilhes, ih his victories at Oude 
narde and Milplaquet, 690 , blamed 
for prolonging the war, 691 sent lo 
Flanders with inadequate means, and 
dismissed from his oflices, 695 
Mars rising, 705 

Masliam, Airs , obtains influence over 
Anne, 687 

Massachusetts Government \ct, the, 782 
Massena, Alarshal, invndes Portugal, 
86 ; 

Alary II receives the Scottish Crowm, 
652 illness and death of, 66r 
Greenwich Hospital founded by, 663 
Aleanee battle of, 050 
Mehemet All, makes himself indepen 
dent, and sends aid to the Sultan, 
884 ai lacks the 1 urks and possesses 
himself of Syna, 921 deprived of 
SyTia, 922 

Melbourne, Viscount, is a member of 
Lord Greys Ministry 901 becomes 
Prime Minister and is dismissed by 
the King, 912 becomes PnmcMinister 
a second time, 913, resigns and re 
Slimes office, 918 , final resignation of, 
9'»5 

Melville, Lord impeachment of, 851 
Mcnai Suspension Bridge the, 905 
AlettcmicI), holds it to be the duty of 
the great powers to suppress revoUi 
lions, 882 

Aliddlcsev election, the, 775 
Milan, the Duchy of, assigned to Charles 
VI ,6g6 

Milan Decree, the, 860 
Minden, battle of, 756 
Mines, restriction of labour in, 027 
Ministers excluded from the House of 
Commons by the Act of Settlement, 
673 readmitted, 684 
Alinorca taken by Stanhope, 690 
assigned to England by the treaty of 
UlTCcht, 696 re lakcn by the 1 rench, 
749* regained at the end of the Seven 
Years War, 766 taken by the 
Spaniards 795 , ceded by England to 
Spam, 708 

Alls olongfu, sieges of, 884 , death of 
)*yron at, 8S8 

Aloniagiic Charles, one of the A\hig 
Junto, 6jq restores the currency , 66 \ 
resigns oflicc, 670 
Montenegro, enlargement of, 9^ 

Moore, Sir John, killed at Qininna 
8G4 

Alorninglon, Lord, Governor General of 
India, 838 becomes Alartiuis W^cllcs 
ley 859 jrr \\ ellcsley, Alarquis 
Moscow, burning of, 870 
Aluir, sentenced to transportation, 82S 
i lunicipal Corporations Act, 913 914 
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Murray, desire? to become Chief Justice, 
747, becomes Chief Justice as Lord 
j’lansfield, 749 

jMutinies at Spithead and the Nore, 83S 
Mutinj Act, the, 6;o 
■\I> ore, Hsder All in, 804 Tippoo 
succeeds Ills father in, 805 


fsA luit, surrender of, 663 
Nana Sahib, gnevances of, 952 , his 
conduct at Cawnpore, 953 
Napier, Sir Charles, Admiral, tabes 
Acre, 922 

Napier, Sir Charles, General, conquers 
Sindh, 950 

Naples, assigned to Charles \ 1 , 696 , 
ceded to the son of Philip V , 7^5 , 
Joseph Bonaparte, Ling of, 836 , reso- 
lution suppressed by Austria in, 882 
Napoleon I , Emperor of the French, his 
plan for the invasion of England, 851 , 
offers Hanover alternately to England 
and Prussia, 853 , defeats the Prussians 
at Jena, 857 makes peace with Russia 
at Tilsit, 838 , his designs against 
Spam, 8O2 , places Joseph Bonaparte 
^ on the bpanish throne, 863 invades 
Spam, 864 lights at Aspern and 
Wagram, 865 countnes annexed bj, 
868 invades Russia, 86g, 870 defeat 
and abdication of, 871 returns to 
trance and fights at Waterloo, 874 , 
dies at St Helena, 873 
Napoleon III , Emperor, becomes 
Emperor, 939 , attempt to murder, 
955 goes to war for the liberation of 
Jtalj, 936, annexes Savoj and Nice, 
937 , fall of, 964 
Natal, colonisation of, 969 
Navarino, battle of, 893 
Navigation Act, the, repeal of, 936 
Nelson, his exploits at the battle of St 
Wncent 835 defeats the French at 
the battleof the Nile, 838 defeats the 
IJanes at the battle of Copenhagen 
845, pursues the French fleet to the 
West ladies 853 1 died at Trafalgar, 
S34 

Netherlands, the \ustrian, occupied bj 
the French, 825 ceded to France, 837 
Netherlands, the Spanish, assigned to 
Cliarles VI , 696 , see N ethcrlands, the 
Austrian 

New Brunswick joins the Dominion of 
Canada, 967 

New England, warlile preparations in, 
782 beginning of resistance in, 783 
New Jersej, Washington dnven out of, 
7E4 Washington recovers 786 
New Orleans the British repulsed at, S73 
New South Wales, progress of, 96S 
N ew York, occupied by Hov e, 784 
New Zealand, progress of colonisation 
in 968 

Newcastle, Dul e of, character of, 732 
succeeds his brother as first Lord of 
the Treasurj, 746 his ineflicienci in 


933 

oco 

providing for hostilities with France, 
748 , resigns, 749 , coalesces v ath 
Pitt, 751 , resignation of, 766 
Newfoundland, retained by England, 
695 , refuses to join the Dominion of 
Canada, 967 

Newgate, burning of, 792 
Newman, a leader of the Oxford move 
ment, 940 

Newport (Monmouthshire), Chartist not 
at, 924 

Newton, Sir Isaac, assists in restoring 
the currencj , 664 

Nicholas, the Fzar, comes to an agree 
ment with England on the liberation 
of Greece, 884 proposes to partition 
the lurkish dominions, 943, goes to 
war w ith the Sultan, 944 wardeclared 
by England and France against, ib 
death of, 947 

Nightingale Miss Florence, nurses the 
sicb from the Crimea, 947 
Nile, the battle of, 838 
Nithsdale, Lari of, escapes from prison, 
705 

Nonjurois, the, 652 
Nore, the, mutiny at, 836 
North, Lord, becomes Pnme Mimstcr, 
776, takes advantage of the division 
of opinion between Burle and Chat 
ham, 777 , feels strongly against the 
conduct of the Americans, 778 , ob 
tains the repeal of all the American 
duties except that on tea, 779 , rcsolv es 
to put down resistance 111 Boston, 780 , 
tries to conciliate the Americans, 783 , 
offers to resign office, 787, resignation 
oG 795 coalesces with Fox, Boo 
opposes Pitt s motion for Parliamen 
tary reform, 801 , passes the Regulat 
ing Act, 832 
North Bnton, the, 769 
Northern confederacy, the 844 
Nottingham, Earl of dismtssed through 
the influence of hlnrlborough, 6S1 , 
coalevces v ith the Whigs, 693 
Nova Scotia, assigned to Englandj 696, 
abandonment of the I rench claim to 
7C6 , joins the Dominion ofCanada, 967 
Nuncomar, execution of, 803 


O BniE , Smith, heads a nsing in 
Ireland, 935 

Occasional Conformity Act, repealed, 710 
Occasional Conformity Bill, failure of 
the Tones to pass 6S0 , defeat of an 
attempt to tael it to a land tax bill, 682 
passed 695 

O Connell Daniel, demands Catholic 
emancipation, 895 , refused a scat in 
the House of Commons, 896 asl s for 
a repeal of the Union, 910 combines 
with the Whigs to overthrov Peel, 
913 drops for a time his demand for 
repeal of the Union, gi6 shnnl s from 
a conflict wath Peel and dies, 928 
O Connor, Fcargus, leads the Chartists, 
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924 , summons a meeting on Kenning 
on Common, 93s 
OIiveBranch petition, the, 783 
Orange River Free State, the founda 
tion of, 968 

Orders m Council, the, 860 repeal of, 
872 

Orford, Earl of, attacked by the Com 
mons, 670 resigns office, tb see 
Russell Admiral 

Orleans, Duke of (the Regent)^ is on 
friendly terms with Englana, 707 
guarantees the Hanoverian succes 
Sion, 708 

Ormond, 2nd Duke of commands in 
Flanders, 696 , esca^ies to France, ^05 
Oude, Hastings seeks its alliance against 
the Mahrattas, 802 , annexation of, 951 
Oudenarde, battle of, 690 
Outram, Sir James, uaives his rank in 
Havelock s favour, 954 
Oxford, Earl of, q^iiarrels wth BoTlng 
broke, 699 , dismissed, 700 , im 
peached and imprisoned, 704, 705 , sec 
Harley, Sir Robert 


Palmerston, Viscount, Foreign Secre 
tary in Eord Greys ministry, 891, 
supports the independence of Belgium, 
012 maintains an alliance with 
France, 913 Spanish policy of, 920 
interferes in Syria, 922 dismissed, 
938 , saves the Derby ministry from 
defeat, 939 is a member of the Aber 
deen ministry, 945 becomes, Prime 
Minister, 947 , the elections (after his 
entenng on a war >\ith China) m 
favour of, 955 defeated on the Con 
spiracy to Murder Bill, and resigns, 
956 , becomes Prime Ministera second 
time, lb death of, 960 

Pans, Peace of at the end of the Seven 
Years War, 766 at the end of the 
American War, 798 

Parliamentary reform, views of Chatham 
and Burke on, 777 supported by 
Fox, 789 advanced views of the 
Duke of Richmond on, 790 , Put asl s 
for a committee to inquire into, 799 , 
Pjtt brings forw^rd a motion for, 801 , 
Pitt s BiU for, 808 adv ocated by Grey, 
827 , Hunt and Burdett ask for a 
sweeping measure of, 879 , Lord John 
Russell supports a moaerate measure 
of, 894 granted bv the first Reform 
Act. 905 Russell proposes to carry 
farther, 9^ , Disraeli brings in a bill 
for, 9e;6 Kussell bnngs in a bill for, 
957 Russell s ministr> bnngs in a bill 
for, 961 Disraeli carries a bill for, ih 
a third bill for, earned by agreement 
between Liberals and Conservatives, 
972 see Reform Bill 

Parnell leads the Irish Home Rule 
parly, 970 

Partition treaty, the first, 668 the 
second, 671 


PIT 

Paterson, William, suggests the founda 
tion of the Bank of England, 660, 
originates the Danen expedition, 671 
Paul, the Tzar, withdraws from the 
coalition against France, 840, murder 
of, 845 

Peel, Mr (aftenvards Sir Robert), re 
commends the resumption of cash 
payments, 879 becomes Home Secre 
tary. 884 , passes bills for the reform 
of the criminal law, 885 , is Home 
Secretary m Wellingtons ministry, 
893 agrees to the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, 895 , defeated 
at Oxford, 896 carries a bill for 
Catholic emancipation, tb introduces 
the new police, 900 Prime Minister 
for the first time, 013 , refuses to take 
part against the Alumcipal Corpora 
tions Bill, 914 , fails to form a Minis 
try, 918 , becomes Prime Minister a 
second time, 925 first free trade 
budget of, 926 Irish policy of, 928 , 
second free trade budget of, 929 at 
tacked by Disraeli. 930, abolishes 
the Com I aw, 931 being defeated on 
a bill for the protection of life m Ire 
land, resigns office, 932 public works 
established in Ireland by, tb , death 
of, 936 

Peerage Bill, the rejection of, 710 
Peers, creation oC twelve, 695 
Peishwah, the, rules over the Mahratta 
confederacy 760 dnven from Poonah, 
859* abdicates, 948 

Pelham, Henry, becomes First Lord of 
the Treasury, 739 j death of, 744 
Peltier, tried for libelling Bonaparte, 
848 

Penjdeh, seized by the Russian^ 972 
People s Charter, the, 923 see Chartists 
Perceval, Spencer, become Prime 
Minister, 86$ murdered 865 
Peter the Great, sends troops to Meek 
lenburg* 709 

Peterborough, Earl of, his campaign m 
Spain. 684, 685 

Philadelphia, congress of twelve colonies 
meets in, 782 , congress of thirteen 
colonies meets in, 783 occupied by 
Howe, 786 , evacuated by the British, 
787 

Philip V , King of Spain, the Spanish 
inheritance bequeathed to, 671 at 
tachment of the Spaniards to, 682 
his claim to the French throne, 707 
Pitt, William (the elder) opposes Wal 
pole, 728 attacks Spain, 729, de 
claims against Carteret, 738 , his 
rivalry with Henry Fox, 747 dis 
missed, 748 becomes Secretary of 
State, and takes v igorous measures to 
carry on the war with France, 750 
enlists Highland regiments, tb dia 
missal and populanty of, zb political 
position of, 751 , coalesces with New 
castlcj tb encourages men of ability 
and vigour, 752 enters into an alliance 
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■with FredencV, xb resignation of, 
^66 , refuses Co ^oin the RocJ inghara 
Whigs, 771, his \ienson American 
taxation, 773 created Earl of Chat 
ham, tb , rre Chatham, Earl of 
Pitt, William (the younger), early career 
of, 799, ashs for a committee on Par 
liamentary reform, and becomes Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, tb , brings 
forward a motion for Parliamentary 
reform, 8or , becomes Prime Minister, 
807 his struggle against the coalition, 
tb , obtains a majoritj in a new Par 
Inment, 808 , his financial measures, 
tb , his India Bill, and his Bill for 
Parliamentary reform, tb failure of 
his scheme for a commercial union 
tvith Ireland, 810 consents to the 
impeachment of Hastings, 81 1 , his 
conduct in supporting the Regency 
Bill, tb strengthened bj the grow th 
of manufacturers, 819 thinks that 
France mil be weakened bj the Re 
solution, 823, spealcs against the 
slave trade, tb adopts a war policy, 
825 , fear^ the spreacl of French revo 
lutionars principles in England, 828 
admits Whigs into his C^inet, tb , 
assists French rojalists to land in 
Quiberon Baj 830 , camos the Trea 
son Act and the Sedition Act, tb his 
views on the relations between Eng 
land and Ireland, 831 , gives votes to 
the Catholics in Ireland, 832, sends 
Fitzwilliam to Ireland, tb recalls 
Fitrwilliam, 833 his first negotiation 
with the Directorj, 834, imposes an 
income lax, 840 brings about the 
Irish Union, 842 proposes Catholic 
emancipation and resigns office, tb 
assures the king he will never again 
support Catholic emancipation, 843 , 
becomes Prime Minister a second 
time, 848 weal in Parliamentary sup 
port, 851 , death of, 85s 
Place Bill, the, 661 
Plassey, battle of, 762 
Poland, partition of, 827 , assigned to 
Russia, 873 

Police, the new, introduction of, 900 
Polish succession; the war of, 725 
Poor, the, condition of, 922 
Poor Law, the new, 911 
Pope, character of the poetry of, 726 
Population, growth of, 813 
Port Afahon, excellence of the harbour 
at, 690 taken bv the French, 749 
Portland, Dul e of. Prune Minister in 
the Coalition Ministry, 801 enters 
Pitt s cabinet, 828 , becomes Prime 
Minister a second time, 857 , death of, 
86^ 

Portland, Earl of, William III attached 
to, 664 

Porto Rovo, battle of, 8oj 
Portugal, French invasion of, 863, 
Wellesley s first landing in, 864 re 
turn of W ellesley to, 866 , the French 


driven out of, 867 secured by Can 
ning, 884 

Post Office reform, 918 
Power loom, the, invented by Cart 
w right, 8r6 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 732 
Pratt, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, discharges Wilkes, and declares 
against general warrants, 776, be 
comes Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Camden, 776 , rce Camden, Lord 
Press, the liberty of the 663 
Preston Pans, battle of, 740 
Pretender, the Old, acknowledged King 
of England by Louis XIV , 67s a 
fraction of the Tory party favours the 
claims of, 690 appears in Scotland to 
support Mar's rising, 705 
Pretender, the Young, his fleet shattered 
by a storm, 737 , lands in the High 
lands, 739 , defeats Cope at Preston 
Pans and marches to Derby, 740 , te 
turns to Scotland and defeats Hawley 
at Falkirl , 741 defeated at Culloden, 
742 , escapes to the continent, 743 
Prime Minister, gradual developm<‘nt 
of the office of, 716 

Prince Edward Island, joins the Do 
minion of Canada 968 
Protectionists, the, led by Stanley, 931 
vote against Peels bill for the pro 
tection of life in Ireland, tb 
Prussia, Frederick I receives the title 
of King of, 678 succession of 
Frederick II in, 732 annexation of 
Silesia, 735, attacked in the Seven 
Years War^ 749 takes part in the 
struggle with revolutionary France, 
824 , takes part m the partition of 
Poland, 827 , makes peace w ith France 
at Basel, 829,overthrovvTi at Jena, 857 , 
ill treated by Napoleon, 838 joins 
Russia against Napoleon, 871 gains 
territory at the Congress of Vienna, 
873 , adoption of a constitutional 
system ID, 93,^, repression of the 
revolutionists in, 936 males war 
with Austna, 963 at the head of the 
North German Confederation, tb 
sec German Empire^ the 
Public Meetings, origin of, 780 
Pulleney, leads a section of the cjiposi 
tion against Walpole, 722 , stirs up 
public opinion against the Excise 
Bill, 724 refuses office and becomes 
Earl of Bath, 730, 731 
Pusey, a leader of the Oxford move 
ment, 940 


QOADRLPI.t ALUA^CE, the, 70O 
Quebec, Wolfe sent to take, 733 , sur 
render of, 756 
Queen Annes Bounty, 693 
Queensland, established as a separate 
colony , 969 

Quiberon Bay, Hawke s victory in, 736 , 
landing of French royalists in, 830 
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Radicals, the demand for reform made 
h>, 877 

Raglan, Lord, commands the English 
army in\admg the Crimea, 945 
I^ilways, introduction of, 906 
RamilUes battle ot, 684 
Reform 13iU> the first, introduced and 
withdrawn, 902 rc introduced and 
rejected by the Lords, 903 , brought 
m a third time and passed, 905 pass 
ing of the secojid, gOi , passing of 
the third, 972 , lec Parliamentary Rc 
form 

Regenc> Bill the. 81 r 
Regulating Act, the 802 
Reign of 1 error, the, 826-828 
Reporting, freedom of, established, 779 
Richmond, Duke of, asks for manhood 
sufirage and annual parliaments 790 
Ripon Earl of, resigns office 912 , sec 
Robinson, Frederick J , and Goderich, 
Viscount 

Robinson Sir Thomas, fails as leader of 
the House of Commons, 747 
Robinson, Frederick J , budgets of, 886 
see Goderich, Viscount and Ripon, 
Lari of 

Rochefort, failu-e of an attempt against, 
753 

Rochester, Earl of dismissed through 
tlie influence of Marlborough, 681 
Rockingham, Marquis of, leads one of 
the three fractions of the Whig part>, 
768, first ministry of, 771 dismissal 
of, 773 second ministry of, 795 , 
death of, 796 

Rockingham Whig'r, the, Pitts dislike 
of. 771 Buries influence \Mth, 772 
rake the view that the House of Com 
mons has no right to incapacitaie 
Wilkes, 774 , oppose Parliamentary'- 
reform, 777 support economical re 
form, 789 

Rodney, \dmiral, bombards Haare, 
756 defeats De Grasse, 795 
Rohilla*», the, Hastings assists the 
Nawab of Oude to subdue, 802 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, advocates the 
reform of the criminal lau 885 
Rooke, Sir George, takes Gibralt4ar, 
682 

Roumama becomes an independent king 
dom 969 

Royal Assent, the, refused for the last 
time, 706 

Runject Singh, allies himself uith the 
British, 949 death of, 951 
Russell, Admiral, afterwards Earl of 
Orford commands the fleet at La 
Hogue 658 IS one of the Whig Junto 
659 created Earl of Orford 669 , so. 
Orford, Earl of 

Rubsdl, Lari, becomes Prime Ivlimster 
a second time 961 resignation of, 
su Russell, J ord John 
Russell, Lord John, advocates Parha 
mentary reform, 894 obtains tiie re 
peal of the Test and CorporaiionActs, 


893 holds a subordinate office in 
I^rd Grey s ministry, 901 introduces 
the first Reform Bill, 902, becomes 
Home Secretary and Leader of the 
House of Commons, 91 is unable to 
form a ministry , and suppotts Peels 
abolition of the Corn Law, 931 ob 
jects to Peels Irish pohej, ib be 
comes Prime Minister, 932 his deal 
mgs with Irish distress ib attempts 
to improve the condition of tenants in 
Ireland, 933 passes the Encumbered 
Estates Act, 934 passes the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, 937 , resignation 
of, 938, joins the Aberdeen Ministry, 
and promises a new Reform Bill, 943 
IS Foreign Secretary in Palmerston s 
second ministry, 956 brings in a 
Reform Bill, 957 see Russell, Earl 

Russia, interferes for the fir t time in 
Western Europe 709 establishes the 
‘ \rmed Neutrality, 792 takes part 
in the second coalition 839 , withdraws 
from the alliance, 840 , joins the 
Northern Confederacy, 844 with 
draws from the Northern Confederacy , 
845 joins the third coalition, 854 
invaded by Napoleon, 869 , offers aid 
to the Sultan, 921 , joins England, 
Austria, and Prussia in supporting the 
Sultan, 922 propo'ied partition of the 
lurkj^h dominions in agreement with, 
943, goes lowarwith theSuitan 944 
war declared by England and France 
against, xh makes peace with the 
allies, 948 alliance of Dost Moham 
med w itn, 949 , refuses to be bound by 
the treaty of 1856, 965 overpowers 
the Turkish army, and submits to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 969 , acquires Penj 
deh, 971 

Ruvigny, Marquis of serves in Ireland, 
656 sec Galway, Lari of 

Rysvvick, peace of, 667 


Sacheverflu, Er , sermon preached 
by 690 impeached, 691 
Sackville, Lord George, misconduct of 
756 

Sadowa battle of 968 
St Arnaud, Marshal, commands the 
French army in the Crimea, 945 
death of, 946 

St Cast, failure of an expedition to the 
Bay of, 753 

St Christophers, England receives the 
French part of, 696 

St John, Henry becomes minister as a 
moderate lory, 681 obtains the re 
jection of an Occasional Conformity 
Bill, 6S2 turned out of ofitce, 687 
isa member of a purely Tory ministry, 
691 orders Ormond not to fight, 695 
created Viscount Bolmgbroke, ib see 
Bolmgbroke, Viscount 
St Malo, expedition against, 753 
St Paul s rebuilt, 677 
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bi Vinctnl, bililc of, 8-,5 
Sil im uici, b iitic of, SO-j 
b^il■■bllrJ, Miniuii of, b<.conies Pninc 
i\IiiU''tt.r, 971 

bin bit-f mo treilj of, nOo 
bmi-vofi, \\ illi on, An.bbi-'tmii of Can 
torburi, cttprnt-d for rt-fiLsal to tilt 
oaths to ^\ lilnm, boJ 
oinclivich, I irl of, informs ogitiist 
\\ lit cs, 770 

ij vr n<j„ i o ipnuKlion of, 786 
birdiiin, Kiii,,tloin of, confcrrod on tin. 
JJiiV c of S n oj , 111 Iku of tin. Kingdom 
of bicil) 710 

bn ill. bir George, presides oscr a 
uieoiutR in support of cconoimcil rt 
form, 7„g pisses n llill in relief of 
Isoman C-ilholics, 752 
Scheld , the, openitii, of, S25 
behisni \ct, the, p itsed, 699 r< pcilcd, 
’to 

behuiiiberg, ^Iirsli d Hiids in IrcHiid, 
655 , I tbed it the liojne, 65S 
beotland, Presbj eri mism esl ibhsbed 
in 63. tile cron n offered to Willnni 
iml Mir} in, // pieificition of 
the lli.,hlimls of 654 , Ihe iimoii 
null 6S5 eiitluisuistic supiKirt of the 
1) men espednion in O71 , M irs 
ri ing in, 705 , disniption of the 
Clinrch of o^o 

Seoti, bir \\ liter, norks of, EBj » 
bent in, ho pitil it, o}7 
bcliasiopol, Mcge of, 045 , rcdiictun of, 
947 , eicsiniciion of the foriific-ntons 
of, <i(S 

Sedan, b illlc of, 985 
Sedition Ael, the, 830 
beiie^, il cede-d b\ 1 " mee, 764 
bepoj iimtin}, the 951-955 
be| lemil d Act, the, 706 
beniig ipmm siorincel, SjS 
bersii, becomes 111 independent ling 
doin, 9O9 

Settiuiient, Aet of, jcrAei ol Seiileinem 
beicii Veirs W ir, the, begiimiii„ ol, 
749 end of 766 results of, 7O7 
‘ bleinnoii,' tlie, e ipiures the ‘ Chesa 
pud e S72 

Shelburne, I irl of, n) es o/litt iii 
Hoel iiighmi s seeoiid mini tr}, 795 
becomes Prime Minister, 79O rcsig 
nitioii of, Cco 
Shelle}, opinions of, 8SS 
blmridm, til es part in the impeieh 
merit of II estings, Sii 
SherifTiniiir, hittle of, 70, 

Shoiel Sir Cloiideslc} , droiiiied, 6S9 
bhrenshiirj, iJid , of, becomes lord 
Ircasiirer 700 

bicils , the 3 Juke of S iso) becomes 1 mg 
of, 674 gieen to Aiisirn, 7JD ceded 
to the son of I’lnlip V , 724 , retiiiietl 
b\ I erdiniiid ] , B57 
Sidnioiiih Visronin ineltiiVd in the 
Mimstr} of All the dilems, 845 is 
Home Secrctirj in lord l.iierpools 
mimttr}, E77 holds tint ineeiings in 


fisour of Ridie il reform ire tre.ison 
ilile, ESo, jtt Vddingloii 
Sikhs the, dbed, under Isunjeel Singh 
uith the British, 049 u irs null 9^1 
bmdh 1,1 M ihrtii i ehief, 602 , elefeited 
md redueed losigli isiibsidi ir} treati, 

S50 

Sis iji founds the Mihriil i Stile, 759 
Sl\ Arts, the, EEo 

blase trade, the, recognised m the 
Assienlo Jre.it}, 696, denounced by 
Clir) son, 823, itiieled hy Wilber 
furec and Pill, il abolished, E^s E57 
bluer} agitation for the ibohiion of, 
910 almlitton of, 911 
bmitli, Ad nil, his II call/ cf 2 \ntit» s, 
Siu 

Smith, Sir Sidney , defends Acre, 838 
Somers, 1 ord, one of the Wing Junto, 
659 resignation of, G70 dissuades 
the Wings from iin|>eicliin„ bielic 
Serell, 691 

Sophia, the Flei tress, fasours tlie Whigs, 
09) , dull!) of, 701 
South Africi, progress of, oOS 
South Alislnli i esLihlislied is 1 Separate 
colony , 968 

Sotilli Sea Pobblc, the, 71 1 
bjiaiii, mi of the Spanish succession 111, 
6 fi her conflict \uth Kngl ind in 
th Mest Judies, 72G « ir M itli, 730 , 

301ns 1 mice igiiiist Lnghnd it the 
end of the Seven I e irs' M ir, 76G 
lilies herself with] ranee and America, 
7B7 mil es pt ice \v ilh Gruat liriliin, 
7p5 Its fleet (lefeittd ofT Cipe St 
Vincent, E35 Nipoleoiis interference 
III, 862 resists Nipuleon, £63 Napo- 
leon appears iii, 864 Welleslec s ad 
lance to ialaiera in, 867, Vlailling 
(on s uiv nice to Madrid iiid Durgos 
III, ECy the I reneh drtien out of, 
S71, resolution against I erdtii itidVll 
111,882 dc ith ot 1 erdinand 111 111, 
020 tiwl mr in, 921 
Sp inish sucees-ion, the, claimants to, 
G67 throw 11 open by the death of 
CIi tries 11 , 671 mr of, G7S 
bpinniiig, iniproi eniems 111 814 
Spiiliead, niiitiiiy it, 83O 
Stair, the Master of, Jolin JJalrymple, 
orgimses the massiere of Glencoe, 
C54 

Stamp Aet, the, passed, 771 repe ded, 
772 

St inhope r irl death of, 742 , jcr Stan 
hope. General 

Slaniiope, General, lakes Minorca, Cgo 
stirrenders at Jiiiliiiega 69-, ides 
till lead after the Whig sehism and 
lieLonies Viscount and the J'arl Si in 
hone, 700 iif St uiliQpe, 1 irl 
Stanley Air ificrw irds I ord, Ins 
policy as Chief Secretary for Irel imi, 
010 becomes Colonial Secretary 
(6 , carries a Bill for the abolition of 
s/iitry, 911 resigns ofTicc, 912 a 
meinberof Peel se ibniet, 926 , resigns, 
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STD 

nnd becomes a leader of the Protcc 
tiomsts, 93t > succeeds to the Earldom 
orI)erbj,938 Derbj Earl of 

Steam enqme, the, improved b> Watt, 
8r6 introduction of the locomotive, 
906 

Steam vessels, introduction of, 906 

Stephenson, George, introduces loco 
motive engines, 9^ appointed en 
gincer to the Liverpool and Man 
Chester Railway, 907 adoption ol his 
locomotive, 909 

Stuart, the last descendants of the House 
of, 743 

Subsidiary treaties, 859 

Sunderland, Earl of, becomes Secretary 
of State, 687 takes the lead after 
the Whig bchism, 709 , resignation of, 
712 

Sutlej, the, battles on, 951 

Swift, career of, 603 political influence 
of, 694 , writes Ilu hrapter s Letters^ 
718 

Syria, acquired by Mchemet Ah, 921 
restored to the Sultan, 922 


TacivING, successful m the case of a 
bill on Irish forfeitures, 670 , rejected 
by the Commons m the case of an 
Occasional Conformu> Bill, 6S2 
Talavera, battle of, 867 
Tallard, Marshal, defeated at Blenheim, 
683 

rasmania becomes a separate colony, 968 
Tel el Kebir, battle of, 971 
Telford, improvement of roads b\, 905 
Temple Lord, canvass^ the House of 
Lords against Fox s India Bill, 806 
Tenn>son, his In Afcjnoriam^ 943 
Test Act Sunderland and Stanhope 
think of repealing, 710 , Walpole re 
sists the repeal of, 716, partial repeal 
of, 895 

Thaclceray his Vanity Fair^^ 

Thiers supports Mehemet All, and pre 
pares for war with LngJand, 922 
Thistlewood proposes to murder the 
cabinet 881 

Thurlow, Lord, his saying about Fox s 
India Bill, 806 

Ticonderoga, Abercrombie repulsed at, 
753 taken by Amherst tb taken by 
the Americans, 783 
Tilsit, the treaty of, 858 
Tipp^o succeeds Hyder Ah, and makes 
peace, 805 defeated by Cornwallis 
837 defeated hy Harris and slain, 838 
Tunes Irish difiiculty of collecting, 910 
Todlebcn commands the Rus^jians at 
Sebastopol 945 

To eration, Lccke^s letters on, 652 
Toleration Act, the, 6^1 
1 one, Wolih, founds the United Irish 
men 832 *ient to trance, 834 
lorrington, EarJ of, Arthur Herbert, 
defeated at Beachy Head 657 
Tory party, the, supports William III , 


, political ideas of, 672 its aims 
in the reign of Anne, 6gt foreign 
policy of, 692, twelve peers created 
from, 695 , Its position after the Treaty 
of Utrecht, 699 loses power at the 
death of Anne, 702 principles of, at 
the accession of George HI , 767 
secures office under Lord Nortli, 776 
rises to power under Pitt, 808 co 
alcsccs with the majority of theWhigs, 
82B 

Toulon, attack by Eugene and Shovel 
on 689 

Toulouse, battle of, 871 

Tourville, Count of, defeats the English 
and Dutch off Beachy Head, and 
makes himself master of the Channel, 

^637 

Town, the, 693 

Townshend Charles, places duties on 
imports into the American colonies 
773 » death of, 774 

Townshend, Lord, becomes Secret4ary 
of State, 703 dismissed by George I , 
709, readmitted to office, 711, im 
proves the cultivation of turnips, 813 

Trafalgar, battle of, 854 

Tral ir, battle of, 047 

Transvaal Republic, the, foundation cfi 



971 

Treason Act, the, carried, 830 
Treasonable Correspondence Act, 828 
Tnennial Act, the second, C>6i 
Troppau, Congress of, 883 
Turin, Eugene raises the siege of, 684 
X - - - 


restored to, 932 , at war w ith Russia, 
944, are overpowered hy Russia and 
submit to the Treaty of iierlm, 969 
Turkish dominions, the proposal of 
Nicholas to partition, 943 
Turner, landscape painting of, 943 


Ulm, capitulation of, 854 

Union with. Scotland, 68$ , with Ireland, 
842 

United Irishmen, Society of, foundation 
of, 832 , prepares for an insurrection, 
841 

United States, the see America, the 
United States of 

Unkiar Skelessi, treaty of, signed, 921 , 
abandoned, 922 

Utrecht, treaty of. signed, 696 , its effect 
on international reJationfi, 697 


VALLE^ Forge, destitute condition of 
the American army at, 787 
Venetian Republic, the suppression of, 
837 

Vernon, Admiral, takes Porto Bello, and 
fails to take Cartagena, 730 
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VIC 

Victor Emanuel II , King of Sardinia, 
afierwards King of Italy, maintains 
constitutional government, 936 joins 
the allies in the Crimean war, 947 
supported by the F rench in the war 
for the liberation of Italy, 956 , be 
comes king of Italy 957 
Victoria, accession of, 914 , refuses to 
dismiss Whig Ladies of the Bed 
chamber, ptS marriage of, 926 , visits 
Louis Philippe, 927 
Viennaj congress of, 873 
Villa Viciosa, battle of, 692 
Vilhers, Charles, moves the repeal of 
the Corn Lavi , 924 , moves a resolu 
tion approv mg of the Corn Law, 938 
Vimeiro, baitle of, S64 
Vinegar Hill, defeat of the Irish insur 
gents at, 841 
Vittorm, battle of, 871 
Volunteers, the Irish, 796 the English, 
848, 957 


Wagram, battle of, 865 
Walcheren, expedition to, 863 
Walpole, Sir Robert, resigns office, 709 , 
opposes the repeal of the Test Act and 
the passing of Peerage Bill, 710 , re 
solves to rely on the Commons, not on 
the Lords, ib , re admitted to office, 
711 , becomes First Lord of the Trea 
sury 712 his method of managing 
the House of Commons, 714 , his doc 
tniie of ‘ Quieta non movere, 716 , 
his rivalrj n ith Carteret, 718 , con 
tmues in povv er under George 1 1 ,720 
his breach with Tov nshend, tb , 
brings in an Excise Bill, 722 with 
draws the Excise Bill, 724 is unwilling 
to go to vv ar with Spam, 728 cliarac 
tciistics of the sections of the opposi 
tion against, ib hopes to end the 
quarrel with Spam by negotiation 
729 , end of the administration of, 
730 made Earl of Orford, 731 
Waiidew ash, battle of, 764 
Washington, burning of the Capitol at, 

Was^iington, George appointed com 
mander of the Continental army, 783 
his difhculties, 784 , driven by the 
British outofNewJersej, tegams 
New Jersej, 786 defeated on the 
Brandjwine, ib winters at Valley 
Foige, 787 

Waterloo, battle of, 874 
Watts improves the steam engine, 816 
IVealth 0/ Nations, The, publication of, 
810 

Wedderbum becomes Solicitor General, 

Wel^ley, Marquis, his subsidiary sjs 
tern, 859 see Mornington, Lord 
Welleslej, Sir Arthur, his victories in 
India, 859 , defeats Junot at Vimeiro, 
S64 returns to Portugal, and drives 
Soult out of Oporto, 866 defeats the 

III 


WIL 

French at Talavera, 867 created a 
Viscount, lb , see Wellington, Vis 
count 

Wellington, Viscount, afterwards Duke 
of, defends the lines ol lorres Vedras, 
867 elements of the success of, 868 
takes Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
869 defea s Marmont at Salamanca, 
and enters Madrid, tb becomes 
Prime Jlmister, 893 supports the 
Catholic Emancqation Bill, 896, 
fights a duel, tb , resignation of, goo 
takes measures atainst the Chartists, 
935 death of, 938 sec Welleslej , Sir 
Arthur 

Weslej , teaching of, 746 
West Indies, smuggling in, 726 ill 
treatment of Engli hmen m, 728 
capture of islands m, 859 
Westphalia, erection of the kingdom of, 
858 

Wharton, Lord, as Ihi mas Wharton, is 
a member of the Whig Junto, 660 
Whig parlj, the, misuses its power m 
the second Convention Parliament, 
656, William choD e his ministers 
from, 659 supported by Marlborough 
and Godolphin 684 , obtains complete 
control over the ministry, 687 , im 
peaches Dr Sacheverell, 691 dis 
graced by Anne, ri , is strong m the 
Hoi se of Lords, 69s position of, after 
the Treaty of Utrecht, 699 supported 
by George I , 703 secures a parlia 
mentary majoritj, and prepares to 
impeach the leading Tones, 704 sup 
ports the Septennial Act, 706 change 
m the foreign policy of, 707 , schism 
in, 709 , causes of its stren|th when 
ltd by Walpole, 713 divisions in, 
722 , hostility of George III to, 765 , 
divided into three fractions 768 se 
coders from, coalesce vv ith Pitt, 828 , 
enters into relations with Canning, 
892 chooses Lord Ahhorp as ils 
leader, S98 , coalesces with the Can 
ningites, 8gt 

W’hitelield preaches at Kingswood, 746 
Whitworth, Lord, violent language of 
Bonaparte towards, 848 
Wilberforce denounces the slave trade, 
823 

Wilkes John, arrested for an article in 
the A et th Bt itort, 769 condemned as 
the author of an indecent poem, and 
expelled from the House ol Commons, 
770 , escapes to France, tb , returns 
to England, and is elected for Middle 
sex, 774 expelled from the House, 
and declared incapable of sitting m 
It, tb supported by the mob, 775 
takes part as an alderman m the im 
prisonment of a messenger of the 
House of Commons, 779 
William III , chooses his ministers from 
both parties, 649 , receives the crown 
tn Holland, 6^2 permits the destruc 
tion of the Highlanders of Glencoe 
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654 dissoWei) Ins first p'trhament, 
656 , cleft^u James II at the battle of 
the Bo>nc '* 

of hib oM 
kirk and 

Whig Junto in office 659, his grief 
at hib ife s death, 661 , takes Namur, 
663 trusts the Dutch more than the 
English 664 plot for the assassina- 
tion of, 665 compelled to reduce the 
army, 667 , signs the first Partition 
Trt^atj, 66S opposed by the House 
of Commons, 670 signs the second 
Partition Treaty, 671 appoints 'i 
Tory ministry , 673 forms the Grand 
Alliance 675 death of, 676 
\Viniam IV , accession of, 898 dis 
misses the first Alelbourne ministry, 
qia 

V'lndham enters Puts cabinet S28 
Wolfe General, sent against Quebec 
753 death of, 756 


ZUR 

Wotfi- Tone , see 1 one, Wolfe 
Woiselej Sir Garnet, defeats Arab 
id e\ K^bir, 971 
Wood s halfpence, 718 
Wordsworth, poetry of, 889 


\oi k, Duke of, second son of Gorj 
III , commands in the Neihcrlant] 
826 

Yorke, Charles, suicide of, 776 
Yorkto\\’n, Cdrnw lilis capitulates a 
794 ^ i ' 


ZcMiNbARYof the district around Ct 
emta granted to the Last India Co 
pan>, 764, CliNC receives the qu 
rent for, 8or ^ 

7iiUi w ar the, $70 

ZuTicii, treat} of, 957 < 
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